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I. 


HE chateau of Frohsdorf, where the heir 

of Henri IV and of Louis XIV passed his 
last days in a peaceful twilight, was a mas- 
sive building, square, without architectural 
beauty, but set in a harmonious landscape of 
woods and hills. One reached it by way of 
Vienna; and all the employees of the rail- 
ways, and the peasants round about, knew 
the faithful adherents of the Legitimist 
party. Every year saw them return, almost 
at a fixed date, to pay the tribute of a sin- 
cere and zealous and wholly Platonic attach- 
ment to their prince. German customs and 
the German tongue accompanied the visitor 
to the threshold of the door; once beyond it 
he was in France. Portraits of the Bourbons 
adorned the great staircase—Louis XVIII in 
the ermine mantle, Charles X in his corona- 
tion robes, and (more touching) Louis XVI, 
Marie-Antoinette, and Louis XVII, the child- 
martyr. Here and there was the escutcheon 
of the three fleurs-de-lis, gold on a blue 
ground. The servants were French. All this 
but increased the sense of exile which as- 
sailed the visitor on entering. Residents in 
foreign countries generally adopt some of the 
native habits; a few of the bibelots of the 
country usually find a place by the side of 
objects brought from afar. Here, the deter- 


mination everywhere visible to have nothing 
but French things about seemed like a mute 
protest against the accomplished fact. 
When I first had the honor of seeing the 
Count de Chambord, he was in his sixtieth 
year. It was in 1880, three years before his 
death. As I was a very young man at the 
time, I accompanied my parents, and not be- 
ing expected to join in the conversation, I 
had the better opportunity to observe my 
surroundingsand to listen toall that was said. 
Persons who were to be received in audience 
at Frohsdorf waited to be admitted in a large 
salon, furnished and curtained in faded red 
velvet banded by tapestry of an obsolete fash- 
ion. These pieces of tapestry were the handi- 
work of the Duchess d’Angouléme, who was 
called «Madame la Dauphine» in the reign of 
Charles X. The poor princess, over whose youth 
the Temple prison and the tragedies of the 
Revolution had thrown so dark a shadow, had 
died in exile, expelled from her native land by 
a second revolution. It was said that in the 
last years of her life she concealed a few 
diamonds and loose pieces of money in her 
work-bag as a provision against the possibil- 
ity of having to flee once again without re- 
sources or shelter. From the room furnished 
with her needlework the visitor passed into 
a second salon, where he was presented to 
the Count and Countess de Chambord. This 
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formality accomplished, every one sat down. 
The room had not an air of elegance, nor did 
elegance enter into the habits of the chéte- 
lains, if their dress could be taken as a sign. 
The Countess de Chambord, who was both 
plain and deaf, cared little about her toilet 
and gave it no attention; and she had exer- 
cised in this respect, as in many others, an 
influence upon herhusband. Asif in constant 
anticipation of the uniform which it was never 
to be his fate to wear, the Count de Chambord 
had come to pay no heed whatever to the cut 
of his clothes. The Princess’s deafness kept 
her from taking much share in the talk; but 
she smiled now and then, or spoke a few 
casual words. The Count de Chambord, on 
the other hand, talked a great deal. He was 
quick and witty at repartee, and enjoyed 
humor in conversation. His blue eyes, which 
were very keen and bright, could flash at 
such moments. His remarks about people 
could be sarcastic, but they were never ill- 
natured. He was a thorough Parisian, and 
loved to expand freely amid his little court 
of faithful friends, who took turns in per- 
forming about his person what they called 
le service d’honneur. He gave one the impres- 
sion of seeming then to forget, for a brief 
interval, the hard fate which, making him the 
depositary of a fallen principle, condemned 
him to stand aside, a passive spectator, while 
the procession of the living passed before 
him. The extreme regard which he had for 
his dignity prevented him from ever unbend- 
ing for long atatime. The least reference to 
politics sufficed, in any case, to darken his 
mood. It brought him back to the sense of 
a tedious duty, of an existence which had no 
outlet. How long did he retain the hope of 
reconquering his throne? I had, as I looked 
at him, almost the certitude that he had 
ceased to harbor any illusions as to the pos- 
sibility of a restoration. It is probable that 
he had lost hope toward 1856, when Napoleon 
III was at the summit of his fortunes, and 
that it awakened in him again after the em- 
pire had come to lamentable ruin with the 
Franco-Prussian war. But the conviction 
was soon forced upon him that France, in- 
stead of coming nearer to him, was drawing 
farther away from him every day. From that 
time on he had one idea only—to maintain 
his house and its principles above all parties, 
beyond the reach of intrigues, safe from as- 
sault; to enforce universal respect for them, 
and to bury them intact and spotless. 

Life at Frohsdorf had never been gay, and 
toward the last it had become very dull. The 
Count de Chambord had been a great rider 
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and hunter (his lameness had come from a 
fall from his horse), but he had been com- 
pelled to give up all such outdoor exercises. 
The household’s daily diversions, outside of 
the mail from France, which brought little 
but political news, were few and tame. They 
consisted of walks in the clipped alleys of the 
grounds, of drives through the environing 
valleys, of services in the castle chapel, in 
which hung a portrait of St. Louis, and of 
audiences accorded to an occasional visitor. 
The meals were quickly disposed of; the sub- 
jects of conversation at these times were not 
varied, and the one topic which would have 
seemed most natural, namely, the French 
political situation, was generally eschewed. 
The gentlemen in waiting of the «service of 
honor» had always the resource, once they 
had withdrawn to their own apartments in 
the evening, of scanning the Paris news- 
papers for the latest gossip of the new play 
at the Palais Royal or the new novel by 
Daudet; in the anticipation of a speedy 
return to the banks of the Seine and the 
asphalt of the boulevards, they found the 
solitude of Frohsdorf supportable. It was 
different with the exile. France had been 
open to him since 1870, but he knew that his 
presence there might cause disturbances, 
and he kept away. He was morally exiled, as 
well, in this habitation where everything 
still retained the provisional character of 
the first few years. The tenants of the castle 
had installed themselves casually, as if for 
a brief sojourn. The sojourn had now lasted 
nearly forty years, and yet they had never 
consented, by settling themselves more com- 
pletely, to give it the stamp of a definitive 
abode. By an irony of fate, the name of their 
retreat signified «joy-village» (Froh-dorf). 
Yet how fittingly might Dante’s words have 
been inscribed over the entrance: Lasciate 
ogni speranza! (Abandon all hope!) 

The master of Frohsdorf, since he could 
not be King of France, was content to be 
Count de Chambord. He judged the title to 
be worthy of him. The magnificent chateau 
of Chambord had been offered to him, by 
national subscription, the year of his birth, 
and he could not have borne a name more 
truly French. In speaking to him one ad- 
dressed him simply as Monseigneur. He did 
not like to be designated as Henri V, albeit 
he had been proclaimed king in 1830, and 
several acts had even been executed under 
his authority. He never permitted, in speak- 
ing or writing, the words «Sire» or « Your 
majesty.» In all such matters he showed 
tact as well as wisdom. But his followers 
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would have preferred a bolder and less 
scrupulous chief. They sought perpetually 
to push him beyond legal limits. For a long 
time they talked much of a coup d’état, of an 
appeal to the army, of a sudden appearance 
in Paris. Later, when the Pretender’s age 
had rendered all such designs more than 
ever unrealizable, the royalists took refuge 
in exuberant and sterile manifestations. 
They congregated on fixed dates—on July 
15, the Prince’s féte-day, and on September 
29, his birthday. Royalty was proclaimed on 
all these occasions, not only as a right, but 
as a fact; declarations were made that it was 
close at hand. The opportunity was improved 
to draw up violent indictments against the 
republic. To monarchy was attributed the 
power of healing all social ills, even as a 
mere touch of the king’s hand had once, in 
the popular superstition, had the power to 
cure all persons afflicted with the «king’s 
evil.» The functions of July 15 were more 
particularly of a religious nature. On Sep- 
tember 29 there were banquets, to which a 
democratic character was given. They took 
place at Paris in some cheap restaurant in 
the workingmen’s quarter. In the provinces 
the féte was celebrated in some granary, 
festooned with greens and with white sheets 
covered with the fleurs-de-lis cut out of gold 
paper. The notabilities of the Royalist party 
were present, and presided with a sort of 
smiling condescension. Landed proprietors 
hired big carriages, and appeared with their 
farmer tenants and the servants of their 
household. A royalist journalist, who had 
come from Paris, addressed the assemblage 
over the dessert, and, the joviality of the 
repast aiding, his burning peroration was 
followed by cries of « Vive le roi!» Many of 
those indulging in the cries did not fail to 
vote, all the same, for the republican can- 
didates at the next elections. Finally an 
«address to the king» was proposed and 
enthusiastically approved. 

These love-feasts did not greatly disturb 
the government, but they excited the sar- 
castic remarks of the Orleanists, and caused 
them to smile with pity. The monarchical 
party was divided, until about the year 1880, 
into two well-defined camps—that of the 
Legitimists and that of the Orleanists. 
There had been no open breach since 1873, 
when the Count de Paris had repaired to 
Frohsdorf, and become formally reconciled 
to the Count de Chambord; by doing so Louis 
Philippe’s grandson had seemingly renounced, 
in a way, the revolutionary rights which had 
descended to him from his grandfather, in 
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order to become the heir presumptive of the 
Count de Chambord, his cousin, who was 
childless. Though the two princes might 
be reconciled, their partizans were not. 
Some were faithful to the white flag, others 
rallied around the tricolor; and this differ- 
ence in the color of the flag was the symbol 
of many other differences of ideas and of 
temperament. The Orleanists were like those 
heirs who, while they are sure of eventually 
coming to their own, find it slow in arriv- 
ing, and cannot refrain from showing some 
impatience in consequence. They had a 
ferocious joy, ineffectually concealed under 
feigned emotion, in the news of the Count 
de Chambord’s illness. The progress of his 
malady was rapid, and it soon became 
known that a fatal issue was inevitable. 
The Legitimists lost their heads, and accused 
the iron chancellor, Bismarck, of having had 
the Prince poisoned. It was the same accusa- 
tion that had been formulated a few months 
before by the republicans with regard to the 
death of Gambetta. The period which fol- 
lowed the decease of the Count de Chambord 
was one of increasing disillusions. It had 
been so continually reiterated among their 
adherents that the Orléans princes would 
«do something» as soon as they had «the 
right,» that every one had ended by believ- 
ing that they would. Now that the right 
was theirs as the sole representatives of 
legitimacy, they did nothing. Very little 
reflection sufficed to show how impossible it 
was that they should do anything. One may 
conspire against a sovereign, overthrow a 
monarchy. What power can be used against 
a republic based on the ballot? To all Pre- 
tenders the republic replies: « You wish to 
take my place? Very well. You have the 
right to do so. Get a majority. Get them 
to elect you.» An electoral majority large 
enough to modify the constitution in favor 
of the individual to whom democracy gives 
its confidence, that is the only chance in a 
republic. General Boulanger might have 
attained his end in that fashion, and even 
he failed. With the Count de Paris it was out 
of the question. He could not at any time 
have commanded a sufficient number of 
votes. And it would have been incompati- 
ble with his dignity as Pretender to sue for 
them in person. 

Moreover, the Count de Paris, as the son 
of a prince who had proclaimed his devotion 
to the French Revolution, and of a Protestant 
German princess whose mind was both liberal 
and enlightened, had received, partly from 
his mother and partly from circumstances, 
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an education as little as possible adapted to 
make him a fit representative of the principle 
of «divine right.» His mother, early left a 
widow, had brought him up with a view toa 
life the uncertainties of which weighed upon 
her. That life, in effect, proved to be neither 
veryopulent, for the possessions of theOrléans 
family were confiscated by Napoleon III, nor 
very interesting, for more than half of it was 
passed in the monotony and depression of 
exile. In addition, the Count de Paris had 
seen American civilization at close quarters 
in the War of Secession, and when he re- 
turned to England had become interested in 
trades-unions, and had studied their mechan- 
ism. These were not occupations likely to win 
for him the sympathy of the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain, that being the quarter of Paris 
where chiefly resides the old Legitimist aris- 
tocracy. It acknowledged him, nevertheless, 
as the new head of the monarchical party ac- 
cording to the law of monarchical succession, 
and even accepted hisstandard, the tricolored 
flag, which it could not ask him to abandon. 
But he was compelled to pay for this con- 
cession. His name was that of his grand- 
father, Louis Philippe. From then on he was 
to sign his letters «Philippe» only, so that 
it might be well understood that if ever he 
were king he would take the title of Philippe 
VII, and not of Louis Philippe II. He was 
obliged to grant audiences, to reorganize 
«Royalist committees,» to subsidize the 
newspapers which served his cause—in 
brief, to do all that is incumbent upon a 
Pretender and a party chief. The nobility 
treated him as if he were the actual sover- 
eign. Letters came from the provinces, in 
which fathers of families whom he had never 
seen asked «his consent upon the marriage 
of their sons,» as had formerly been the cus- 
tom at court. Balls and receptions of royal 
state were given in his honor. On entering 
he passed through a hedge of halberdiers, 
powdered lackeys, and chasseurs bearing 
lighted torches. For the rest all this was 
harmless enough. Public opinion paid no 
heed to it. The resolutions of the « commit- 
tees» were purely Platonic, the Royalist 
newspapers had few readers, and the elec- 
toral indications showed little change. The 
government continued, therefore, to be un- 
moved. It was only disturbed when occurred, 
in quick succession, the marriages of Prin- 
cess Marie d’Orléans, daughter of the Duke 
de Chartres, to Prince Waldemar of Den- 
mark, and of Princess Amélie, daughter of 
the Count de Paris, to the Duke of Braganza, 
who was a little later to become king of Por- 
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tugal. It was one of the favorite arguments 
of the Royalists that the alliances contracted 
by the sons, brothers, nephews of a sovereign 
consolidate political ties, and that while re- 
publican France was condemned to isolation 
in this regard, monarchical France would 
have the means of forming close friendships 
with foreign nations. Although the future 
was to deprive this argument of all force, 
circumstances at the time gave it some 
validity. The first of these princely mar- 
riages took place at the Chateau d’Eu, the 
summer residence of the Count de Paris, 
situated near Dieppe. The Queen of Den- 
mark and several royal highnesses were 
present, but the ceremonies had a private 
character, nevertheless. The second mar- 
riage was celebrated at Lisbon, but it was 
thought well to have it preceded at Paris by an 
enormous reception, which was essentially 
of a political nature. This was in the spring 
of 1886. Invitations, the wording of which 
recalled the habits of courts more than those 
of private individuals, were sent to all per- 
sons having any relations with the Prince. 
The reception was brilliant—too brilliant, 
for this time Parliament took umbrage, and 
passed a law which exiled alike the two Pre- 
tenders, the Count de Paris and Prince 
Jerome Napoleon, and their eldest sons, the 
Duke d’Orléans and Prince Victor Napoleon. 

I had the honor of seeing the Count de 
Paris again, in England, on December 1 of 
that same year. He did not look like the 
same man. He had grown a beard, which 
changed him greatly. His face showed a cer- 
tain sadness. The féte at Paris, the Lisbon 
ceremonies, the excitement of the discussions 
relative to the exile law, and of the final vote 
upon it, the departure for England, and the 
manifestations of which he had been the ob- 
ject upon that occasion, had induced a sort 
of factitious excitation within him. He had 
sailed from the neighborhood of Eu, ac- 
claimed by Royalists who had come from 
Paris, and by the peasants of the country- 
side, who had long known him, and he had 
been told so often that his exile would but 
serve his best interests, that France would 
soon recall him, etc., that he had allowed 
himself to be convinced. His good sense 
had now regained the upper hand. He could 
not but see how indifferent to his fate was 
public feeling in France, and the belief that 
his position as Pretender, in spite of him- 
self, would cost him his peace of mind, and 
that he would die in exile, was strong upon 
him. 

After a short stay at Tunbridge Wells, the 
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Count de Paris had taken up his abode at 
Sheen House, a large dwelling just outside 
of London, near Richmond. It was not far 
from Orléans House, rich for him in memo- 
ries of his youth, of his marriage, of days in 
which his lot had been more modest, perhaps, 
but also happier. Sheen House had been 
hired furnished. I noticed that everything 
about it had the same provisional look that 
I had observed at Frohsdorf. The large 
drawing-room was thoroughly English. A 
tricolored silk flag with a gold fringe was 
the only token reminding the spectator of 
the Odyssey of the tenants of the house. 
They had made no effort as yet to convert 
this chance place of residence into a home. 
But the gentilshommes de service were there, 
and the correspondence, and the whole arti- 
ficial and fictitious course of life which sur- 
rounds a king without a throne in a foreign 
land, had begun at Sheen House, as formerly 
at Frohsdorf. 

The Count de Paris talked to me a long 
time that day about the English universities. 
He was on familiar ground, and he appeared 
disposed to take up his study of the labor 
question in England where he had left it. 
3ut he had forgotten that a great change 
had taken place in the mean time, and that in 
becoming the depositary of the monarchical 
heritages he had also become the slave of his 
adherents and the sport of parties. He con- 
tinued to be so to the day of his death. His 
instructions issued at electoral crises were 
uncertain and vacillating. He intoned the 
praises of liberty and of imperialism, of par- 
liamentary government and of monarchical 
despotism in turn. The youngest and most 
enterprising members of the Royalist party 
induced him, against his will, to form an 
alliance with General Boulanger, and the de- 
feat of the Boulangists impaired his prestige. 
He was never consoled for having lost the 
right to reside at the Chateau d’Eu, where 
his life had had the large freedom of that of 
a great landed proprietor. There was at Eu 
a collection of portraits representing the 
princes and princesses of the house of Or- 
léans. Among them was the portrait of the 
d’Orléans who voted for the death of Louis 
XVI, his cousin, and who, during the revo- 
lution, was called Philippe-Egalité. When 
the Count de Paris showed a visitor of dis- 
tinction through his gallery he would desig- 
nate this personage in passing with a « That 
is my unfortunate grandfather.» In. the in- 
timacy of daily life, however, the little princes 
were wont to speak of their ancestor as 
« grandpapa Egalité.» This detail illustrates 
VoL. LIV.—82. 


the homelike atmosphere of cozy familiarity 
in which the future Duke d’Orléans grew up, 
with his sisters, the two eldest of whom have 
become, one the Queen of Portugal, and the 
other the Duchess d’Aosta, and his brother, 
the young Duke de Montpensier. The Count 
de Paris adored his children. He occupied 
himself personally with their education, and 
took part in their games and sports, as did 
also the Countess de Paris, who was a good 
horsewoman and fond of hunting. 

Of all the members of the Orléans family, 
none as yet has had so marked a physiognomy 
as the Duke d’Aumale, third son of King 
Louis Philippe. His name is closely con- 
nected with the conquest of Algiers. He was 
almost constantly in Africa during his father’s 
reign, and on various occasions covered him- 
self with glory in attacks upon the Arabs. 
The old Prince de Condé, who had no chil- 
dren, made him heir to all his fortune, and 
bequeathed to him, among other estates, the 
chateau of Chantilly. There he lived, sur- 
rounded by the marvelous collections which 
he had formed, and which are to go to the 
French Academy now that he is dead. The 
Duke d’Aumale laid the sword aside for the 
pen, and became an historian. The Academy 
opened its doors to him, and Chantilly once 
more became what it was in the days when 
Bossuet pronounced his famous « funeral ora- 
tion of the Prince de Condé »—the home of 
arts and of letters. All the celebrities of 
France have been received under the roof 
of Chantilly; every distinguished foreign 
guest who went to France was seen there 
likewise. The Duke d’Aumale took pleasure 
in himself showing his art collections on 
such occasions. He had many things re- 
stored at Chantilly,—the entrance-railing, 
the porch, the vestibule, the great staircase 
with its wrought-iron balusters, the chapel, 
the ball-room, the library,—and all with 
faultless taste and extreme care. 

Two sons were born to the Duke d’Aumale 
of his marriage with the Princess of Salerno, 
the Duke de Guise and the Prince de Condé. 
They both died in early youth. The Duke 
d’Aumale was left alone. His brothers and 
nephews surrounded him with interest and 
affection; but it was the Academy chiefly 
which took the place of a family to him. 
It was under the dome of the Institute, with 
his illustrious colleagues about him, that he 
was really happy. Hence the gift of Chantilly 
to the Academy, to be converted into a 
museum after his death. .It is said that the 
Duke d’Aumale had but one regret, and that 
was that he could not have had an active part 
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in political life. He proved in more than 
one instance that his sympathies were re- 
publican; but the name he bore prevented 
him from aspiring to govern the republic. 
Would he have made a good President? There 
is every reason to believe it. The French, 
however, know by experience that the re- 
public in the hands of a prince becomes, per- 
force, the antechamber of monarchy. 


Il. 


No little curiosity was felt in Paris when 
President Carnot’s first reception occurred 
at the Elysée. He was the fourth President 
which the republic had had since its founda- 
tion. M. Thiers had never lived at the Elysée, 
the seat of government during his Presidency 
having been at Versailles. But his receptions 
had remained legendary. He retained in offi- 
cial life all his bourgeois habits. Jules Simon, 
with that delicate raillery, gentle and inimita- 
ble, which gave character to his most insig- 
nificant anecdotes, was telling me one day 
how M. Thiers, at a large breakfast, had 
drawn toward him a fruit-dish which orna- 
mented the middle of the table, and in which 
were some choice peaches, and had prepared 
to sever one of these, saying to his neighbor, 
«Shall I give you half of my peach?» Mme. 
Thiers had been looking at the peach with 
an indignant air. «I thought,» said Jules 
Simon, «that she was angry with her hus- 
band for not having known enough to wait 
for the servants to pass the fruit. But that 
was not the trouble. Not able to contain 
herself longer, she exclaimed, ‘ But, mon ami, 
those peaches are for dinner!» And docilely 
the President restored the peach to the fruit- 
dish.» 

Under Marshal MacMahon everything 
changed. The government had returned to 
Paris. All the aristocracy, among whom the 
Marshal had many friends and relatives, re- 
paired to the Klysée. The result was the 
anomalous fact that the habitués of the 
dwelling of the President of the republic 
were principally anti-republicans. The Roy- 
alists insisted on considering MacMahon as 
one of themselves, and looked to him to do 
something toward the reéstablishment of 
monarchy. When they became persuaded 
that their hopes were chimerical, they kept 
away more and more; and when M. Grévy 
was elected in MacMahon’s place they stopped 
going to the Elysée altogether. M. Grévy re- 
mained in power for nine years. Reélected 
at the expiration of his term, at the end of 
seven years, he was forced into resigning, 
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two years later, on account of scandals in 
which his son-in-law was implicated. M. 
Grévy did not like to receive. The two 
official balls which he gave every winter 
were great bores to him. He never accepted 
an invitation to dinner, and escaped, as soon 
as summer came, to the Jura Mountains, 
where he owned a bit of land of which he was 
extremely fond. He had some pet ducks ina 
pond in the Elysée gardens, one of which, 
called Bébé, was the object of his particular 
predilection. When he had thrown themsome 
bread-crumbs and played his daily game of 
billiards, he went back to his work and his 
books. His intelligence was very broad and 
subtile, and he kept himself rigorously 
abreast of all political matters. It has since 
been realized that he exercised a much more 
moderating and pacifying influence than he 
seemed to do at the time. The life about him 
was, however, colorless and monotonous in 
the extreme. Its most exciting events were 
the fencing matches which the President’s 
son-in-law, who was a fanatical fencer, or- 
ganized every Sunday morning in the hot- 
houses of the palace. The public complained 
bitterly of M. Grévy’s parsimony. That the 
chief of the state or any of his ministers 
should economize on their salary is a thing 
which is not admitted in France. In the 
United States the salary of such high func- 
tionaries is a species of compensation for 
the time they devote to the welfare of their 
country. In France it is a subsidy furnished 
them in order that they may be in a position 
to represent the nation with dignity and 
brilliancy. The individual is paid in the 
United States; in France the function. 
Thence this point of honor, that the salary 
should be spent, and not turned into capital. 

M. Carnot was elected President December 
1, 1887. He was an outsider. No one had had 
much faith in the success of his candidacy, 
for the other candidates, MM. Jules Ferry, 
Freycinet, and Floquet, were better known, 
in spite of the celebrity attached to the name 
of Carnot; in spite, also, of the fact that M. 
Carnot himself had been a deputy for many 
years, besides having been minister several 
times. But the new President enjoyed among 
hiscolleaguesa reputationfor suchscrupulous 
honorableness that votes turned in his direc- 
tion without much difficulty. The receptions 
of the Presidency assumed at once a stamp 
of elegance and distinction. Under M. Grévy 
invitations to the Elysée balls had come to 
be sought chiefly by functionaries of the in- 
ferior orders. The standard had been lowered 
little by little. Men in shabby coats and wo- 
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men in high-necked silk gowns had passed in 
line before the chief of the state. Parisian 
society, always sarcastic, was greatly am- 
used by all this. The «high-necked silk 
gown» had come to be one of its grievances 
against the government. The descriptions 
which the «Figaro» began to give of the 
transformations taking place at the Elysée 
interested the Parisians, therefore, strongly. 
Mme. Carnot presided over these changes 
with the charm and exquisite tact which 
have gained for her so many friends. The 
President showed himself everywhere; he 
opened exhibitions, he laid corner-stones, he 
dedicated monuments, and for every one 
he had a pleasant word and a smile. The 
ambassadors gave dinners in his honor. The 
first to do so was Count Hayos, ambassador 
of Austria-Hungary. He occupied an hotel 
in the Avenue de |’Alma at the time. It was 
an official dinner. Baron de Mohrenheim, the 
Russian ambassador, ventured a step further. 
He gave a large reception at which the offi- 
cial world and the Faubourg Saint-Germain 
were brought face to face. It was the first 
time in ten years. I still see that soirée as 
clearly as if I were there. The guests, after 
paying their respects to their hosts, passed 
through a large salon, where stood the 
President, surrounded by his officers. Near 
him sat Mme. Carnot. I entered at the heels 
of the Duke de Dondeauville, who bowed 
profoundly. The President, who had been 
his colleague in the Chamber, held out his 
hand. Behind me came the Marquis de 
M——-, who deliberately turned his back on 
M. Carnot, under. pretense of looking at a 
picture hung against the woodwork, and re- 
mained for some seconds in that position, 
his hands under the tails of his coat. I sup- 
pressed a strong desire to box the ears of 
this ill-bred person, whom I knew, and of 
whom I had, in any case, always entertained 
a sufficiently poor opinion. The President did 
not move a muscle, except to smile imper- 
ceptibly. He was so perfectly above all such 
insults! 

Incidents of this kind, for the rest, pres- 
ently ceased. Even outside of the constantly 
increasing number of those who rallied 
around the republic and in the monarchical 
circles, it became customary to treat M. 
Carnot, wherever he was met, with the re- 
spect to which he was entitled. And this 
was not the least of the services which this 
great citizen rendered his country, that he 
caused the supreme magistracy to be univer- 
sally considered. Animosity toward him per- 
sonally was laid aside, but it continued to be 
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active enough toward other members of the 
Republican party, who well deserved the 
esteem even of their most violent political 
adversaries. In the first rank of these one 
must place Jules Ferry. When he appeared 
people vanished as if he had been a leper. 
His personal acquaintances slipped away in 
order to avoid speaking to him. Others 
affected not to see him. At the beginning 
of the winter of 1889 I found myself at an 
entertainment at Washington. My host talked 
to me for some time, and gave vent to the full 
force of his execration of a certain promin- 
ent politician. A little later I saw this 
politician himself, sitting on a sofa, in quiet 
conversation with several people. « Your 
hatred of Mr.—— does not go so far as to 
make you close your doors against him,» I 
observed to Mr. . «Oh,» he replied, «I 
detest him politically, and he knows it; but 
that is no reason I| should ill-treat him 
socially.» Certainly there was no reason that 
the Parisians should «ill-treat socially» the 
great minister who, in spite of a few errors, 
accomplished so much. What had they to re- 
proach him with? His private integrity was 
never called in doubt by any one. Even had 
his political course been mistaken, does one 
cover a man with insults for political faults? 
Jules Ferry was of too large a soul, and his 
philosophy was too proud, to admit of his flee- 
ing before the tempest. He stood his ground 
and braved it out. Caricatures of him, scat- 
tered broadcast, had made his face every- 
where familiar in Paris. The consequence 
was that he encountered indignities at 
every step—anonymous indignities, coming 
from the mass of the people, and which 
perhaps he preferred to the icy politeness of 
drawing-rooms where he was left to himself . 
in contemptuous isolation. His wife’s tender- 
ness lightened these trials, and at last the 
hour of justice came. He was made Presi- 
dent of the Senate in the early part of 1893. 
Three weeks later he died, almost suddenly, 
of an affection of the heart, which had been 
terribly aggravated by the attempt upon his 
life of which he had been the victim, and by 
the public animosity with which he had been 
pursued. 

As I sat in the gallery of the Chamber of 
Deputies, one day, | amused myself by men- 
tally reconstructing a government of the 
Right. I imagined that the monarchy had 
been reéstablished, and that the Count de 
Paris, now Philippe VII, King of France, had 
intrusted to me the task of forming a min- 
istry, distributing its portfolios among his 
partizans. To my great surprise, I could not 
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succeed in drawing up a proper list. Every- 
body can be a minister, of course, and some 
of those whom one might choose at random 
for the office would not fill it worse than 
many others, provided they were not called 
upon to deal with situations of exceptional 
delicacy. But that was not what I was look- 
ing for. Nor was I looking for men who 
would be the equals of Gambetta and of 
Jules Ferry, for both were personalities quite 
out of the ordinary. 1 was searching the 
monarchical ranks for men with the force of 
character of MM. Dupuy, Spuller, or Burdeau; 
for men of the ability and tenacity and the 
capacity for hard work of MM. Méline, de 
Freycinet, Bourgeois, Goblet; for men of the 
financial competency of M. Rouvier, the 
diplomatic talents and science of M. Hano- 
taux, the wisdom and breadth of view of M. 
Challemel-Lacour. I could not discover them. 
Never before had the complete inferiority of 
the monarchical party in this respect come 
home to me more forcibly. What was the 
cause of it? 

The great Chamber of the Palais Bourbon, 
with its somewhat pretentious decorations, 
its somewhat theatrical aspect, was before 
me. Nearly all the deputies were on their 
benches, for some serious struggle was in 
prospect. The Left, very numerous, infringed 
upon the Center. It was the visible incarna- 
tion of the republican principle and its inces- 
sant progress. The Right, much reduced, was 
still represented by the chiefs of the party, 
by those who, either because of their posi- 
tion or their past, impose themselves, in a 
way, upon their constituents. Off there, at 
the extreme left, was the little group of 
revolutionary socialists awaiting the hour in 
which they were to play a decisive role. 
Well! A mere glance at all those deputies 
there assembled sufficed to explain the 
decadence of one of the parties as com- 
pared with the other. With few exceptions, 
the line of demarcation seemed to me social 
far more than political. On the one side sat 
indolence; on the other, industry. On the 
right sat the men of leisure, Parisians 
whose activities are devoured by the thou- 
sand futilities of Parisian existence, fléneurs 
of the boulevards, who gossip at the club, 
dine out, look in at the theaters, and devote 
to public affairs whatever time they have left; 
and country gentlemen who hunt, drive four- 
in-hand, organize fétes, preside at agricul- 
tural fairs, and follow only from a great 
distance the movement of universal pro- 
gress. | observed their elegance, their well- 
groomed persons, the cut of their coats, 
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which had come from the best tailors. On 
the other side were men who work, who had 
risen from below, sons of workingmen or 
small employees, who had made a place for 
themselves by will power and perseverance. 
One was a lawyer, another a physician, a 
third an engineer or a professor. The club- 
man and the self-made man, the society man 
and the worker, sat facing each other, and 
the victory of the second took on the aspect 
of a thing that was necessary, irrevocable, 
that could not be reversed. 

It is difficult for Americans to understand 
the march of political events in France, and 
their details, because they lose sight of the 
struggle between the aristocrat and the 
democrat. One must have been a spectator 
of this struggle to comprehend its effects. 
Many of those who still have monarchical 
beliefs will only admit that the great rural 
proprietors, or at most the great industrial 
magnates and the great bankers, can have 
the pretension to govern their country. The 
idea that a lawyer, a doctor, a journalist, has 
any right to sit in the Chamber or the Senate 
seems to them absurd. 

And as for this lawyer, this doctor, this 
journalist, being called upon, for instance, 
to receive the Emperor of Russia in the 
name of France, that is what they absolutely 
cannot away with! 


Ill. 


I MET, the other day, on the Boulevard des 
Italiens, two friends, one of whom is a mon- 
archist, the other a republican. Both were 
in high spirits. « Mon cher,» exclaimed the 
first, «monarchy is an accomplished fact! 
Who will now dare to tell us that the coun- 
try wants a republic? Consider the enthu- 
siasm excited by the Emperor of Russia’s 
visit! At sight of Nicholas II the monarchical 
sentiment has reawakened in the breast of 
Frenchmen. . . . 1 repeat, monarchy is an 
accomplished fact!» Thereupon the second, 
holding me by the button of my coat: « Mon 
cher, the republic has, from now on, nothing 
more to fear. It is indestructible. The 
homage of the most powerful sovereign in 
Europe has demonstrated its strength. Who 
will dare to tell us that the republic has no 
prestige?» My friends were right, both of 
them, and also wrong. The Czar’s visit has 
done no good to the monarchical cause, but 
it is not certain either that it will do good 
to the republic. A republican régime is a 
régime of labor, not of festivities; of reason 
and forethought, not of enthusiasm and 
vivid impressions. It must look to itself for 
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stability, and in this stability it must find its 
strength. The capital of a republic cannot 
become the favorite resort of kings and em- 
perors without an influence being exerted on 
public manners and habits by the fact. A 
people which has maintained the republican 
form of government perseveringly, through 
innumerable dangers and difficulties, does not 
certainly revert to the principle of heredity. 
But it is always confronted by this tempta- 
tion—to abdicate the liberties of which it is 
every citizen’s duty to avail himself into the 
hands of chiefs. Thinking of these things, I 
had reached the Place de la Madeleine. I 
stood under the windows of that great and 
much-loved philosopher who was taken away 
from the affection of his friends, and the ad- 
miration of all, only a few months ago. Had 
Jules Simon been alive I should once again 
have climbed his five stairs to hear what the 
experience of his old age, which had remained 
so youthful, might have to say on these prob- 
lems of our time. And he, surely, laying aside 
his piles of papers, letters, and pamphlets, 
would have told me, in a few suggestive and 
luminous sentences, what he had learned 
from the past and what he foresaw for the 
future. This it was—this double outlook 
upon yesterday and to-morrow, this preoc- 
cupation with the connection between past 
events and events to come—that, in my 
estimation, distinguished his genius. He 
could tell a story as few men can; he could 
hope, also, in spite of his eighty years, as 
few of the youngest can hope. Hope is 
not a virtue in America; it is a habit. In 
France the hopeful are the exception. But 
Jules Simon had always been hopeful, both 
for himself and for his country. They had 
lived through bad days together. Persecuted 
by Napoleon III because of his opposition to 
the coup d’état of 1851, he had been obliged 
to wait for the disasters of 1870 before oc- 
cupying the place in political life to which 
his talents entitled him. To be made minis- 
ter immediately after September 4, that was 
scarcely alluring. His memory of that dark 
period was vivid, but remarkably calm. I 
never heard a bitter word escape his lips. 
Jules Simon had seen every shade of opinion 
revolve around him. At one time he had 
been regarded as a dangerous radical, then 
as an ardent republican, then as a moderate. 
«Wait a little while,» he said to me, last 
year, «and I shall have become an acknow- 
ledged conservative; and all with almost no 
change of stand on my part.» It was true. 
He had not moved; he had always defended 
the same liberal ideas and urged the same 
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reasonable solutions. He would perhaps have 
resigned himself to accept a monarchy had 
he thought it capable of affording a warrant 
of superior order and liberty. He preferred 
the republic because he believed it to be 
stronger, more resistant, more supple and 
durable. 

When Taine, Simon’s illustrious colleague 
at the Academy, began his « Origins of Con- 
temporary France,» his preferences turned 
in the direction of imperialism. But his ideas 
underwent a modification when he came to 
his analysis of the genius of Napoleon. It is 
generally felt that Taine was rather severe 
in his treatment of the great emperor, and 
that he might have spared him certain criti- 
cisms. His book wounded the Bonapartists 
keenly. Princess Mathilde, the sister of 
Prince Jerome Napoleon, was a friend of 
Taine. She sent him her card, with the 
formula P.P.C.—pour prendre congé—to sig- 
nify that their relations were at an end. 
Taine wittily translated it pour prouver colére, 
and brought the laughers over to his side. 

Taine’s salon was «neutral.» Royalists and 
republicans alike met there, for politics were 
rarely discussed. The talk turned on litera- 
ture, science, progress, the evolution of ideas. 
Taine’s hospitality was of the most delicate 
sort, and as a host he was well supported by 
his wife and daughter, for whom no subject 
of conversation was too high. While looking 
up information for his own work, during the 
week, he would collect a hundred details 
which might be of use in the special work 
of such or such a one of his guests; and 
Monday evening, when they arrived, he would 
go from one to another, generously distribut- 
ing his knowledge, and adding to it the germs 
of new and fruitful ideas, which each might 
bear away with him and eventually develop. 
Taine’s life was far from having been as 
stationary as Jules Simon’s. His mental 
evolution never ceased. He seemed to be 
ascending an endless staircase, with long 
pauses at each landing, where he might con- 
scientiously classify his recent observations. 
To one thing only did he tenaciously cling, 
and that was «method.» His microscope 
never left him. 

He regretted that he had not been able to 
apply his method to American civilization. 
He looked always for the ensemble in the 
detail. He loved vast undertakings, but he 
treated them minutely. And America was 
too far away. It drew him and fascinated 
him, but since he could not study it at close 
quarters, he realized that it escaped his in- 
vestigations. He divined that it presented a 
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mass of social problems which are not even 
clearly enough defined in Europe to call for 
a solution. His curiosity was alive to its 
phenomena, which have no counterpart in 
the history of peoples. The rapid growth of 
the United States, their new conceptions of 
government and society, were matters to him 
of perpetual wonder and reflection. Jules 
Simon likewise turned his eyes frequently, in 
surprise and admiration, toward the New 
World. In his youth, and in Taine’s, no one, 
Tocqueville notwithstanding, had foreseen 
the great intellectual and moral impetus 
which has transformed the United States. I 
once received from the venerable Dr. McCosh 
of Princeton a volume which he asked me 
to deliver to Jules Simon. He had written 
within it a flattering dedication to the 
French philosopher. In giving this volume 
into Jules Simon’s hands, I described to him, 
as best I could, the buildings, the trees, the 
mental life, the habits and peculiarities, 
which render Princeton, and several other 
American universities, unlike any other spot 
on the globe. « Yes,» he cried, «that is the 
America which will really give the Old World 
something to think of—when the Old World 
shall have discovered it.» He referred to the 
common European ignorance of the force 
and intensity of the university movement in 
America. 
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Jules Ferry had foreseen this movement, 
in a measure, at the close of the civil war. 
He had even intended to devote serious study 
to it. But his political career never allowed 
him to put his project into execution. As to 
President Carnot, of the many topics which 
he permitted me to discuss with him on more 
than one occasion, none interested him more 
than the subject of the intellectual relations 
between the United States and France. And 
that is why I gave the name of Carnot to 
the students’ annual debate on contemporary 
French politics which I instituted between 
the universities of Berkeley and Palo Alto at 
San Francisco, and at Tulane University, New 
Orleans. And the « Carnot medal » is already 
popular in California and Louisiana. 

I never had any conversation about Amer- 
ica with the Count de Paris. But he must 
often, during his career as Pretender, have 
recalled the days when he fought in the ad- 
mirable troops that came together at the ap- 
peal of the immortal Lincoln. He had seen 
the great struggle of the American peo- 
ple, its valor and its indomitable energy, 
near at hand. He may have said to him- 
self that a man might be proud to rule such 
a people. 

But one does not rule the American peo- 
ple. One governs it—if it be quite 
willing. 


Pierre de Coubertin. 





ELUSIVE PRESENCE. 


ND didst thou come, thou long-lost, longed-for one, 





That day when, thinking not of thee, I cried 
For respite from my foes on every side— 
Didst point the refuge whither I could run? 


And didst thou come, that evening drear and dun, 
When, thinking not of thee—too sorely tried, 


I looked and saw the western clouds divide, 
And the fair setting of the full-orbed sun? 


And didst thou come on that dark, sighing dawn, 


Shadowed with troubles of the day to be, 
When, suddenly, obeying thy still call, 


Were all those surging fears dismissed and gone! 


And dost thou come all hours, and blessing all, 


Except the hour when most I think of thee? 





Edith M. 





Thomas. 











PRISONERS 


HE fact is not generally 

appreciated that there 
are ruins of Buddhist and 
Brahmanic temples in mid- 
dle Java surpassing in ex- 
tent and magnificence any- 
thing to be seen in Egypt or 
India. There, in the heart of 
the steaming tropics, in that 
summer land of the world 
below the equator, on an island where volca- 
noes cluster more thickly and vegetation 
is richer than in any other region of the 
globe, where earthquakes continually rock 
and shatter, and where deluges descend dur- 
ing the rainy half of the year, remains nearly 
intact the temple of Boro Boedor, covering 
almost the same area as the great pyramid 
of Gizeh. It is ornamented with hundreds 
of life-size statues and miles of bas-reliefs 
presenting the highest examples of Greco- 
Buddhist art—a sculptured record of all the 
arts and industries, the culture and civiliza- 
tion, of the golden age of Java, of the life of 
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the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries in 
all the farther East—a record that is not 
written in hieroglyphs, but in plainest pic- 
tures carved by sculptor’s chisel. That solid 
pyramidal temple, rising in magnificent sculp- 
tured terraces, that was built without mortar 
or cement, without column or pillar or arch, 
is one of the surviving wonders of the world. 
On the spot it seems a veritable miracle. 

It is one of the romances of Buddhism that 
this splendid monument of human industry, 
abandoned by its worshipers as one cult suc- 
ceeded another, and forgotten after the Mo- 
hammedan conquest imposed yet another 
creed upon the people, should have disap- 
peared completely, hidden in the tangle of 
tropical vegetation, a formless, nameless, un- 
suspected mound in the heart of a jungle, 
lost in every way, with no part in the life of 
the land, finally to be uncovered to the sight 
of the nineteenth century. When Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles came as British governor of Java 
in 1811, the Dutch had possessed the island 
for two centuries; but in their greed for 
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gulden had paid no heed to the people, and 
knew nothing of that earlier time before the 
conquest when the island was all one empire, 
the arts and literature flourished, and, in- 
spired by Hindu influence, Javanese civiliza- 
tion reached its highest estate; nor did the 
Hollander allow any alien investigators to 
peer about this profitable plantation. Sir 
Stamford Raffles, in his five years of control, 
did a century’s work. He explored, exca- 
vated, and surveyed the ruined temples, and 
searching the voluminous archives of the 
native princes, drew from the mass of 
romantic legends and poetic records the 
first «History of Java.» His officers copied 
and deciphered inscriptions, and gradually 
worked out all the history of the great ruins, 
and determined the date of their erection at 
the beginning of the seventh century. At 
this time Sir Stamford Raffles wrote: «The 
interior of Java contains temples that, as 
works of labor and art, dwarf to nothing all 
our wonder and admiration at the pyramids 
of Egypt.» Then Alfred Russel Wallace said: 
« The number and beauty of the architectural 
remains in Java . . . far surpass those of 
Central America, and perhaps even those of 
India.» And of Boro Boedor he wrote: «The 
amount of human labor and skill expended 
on the great pyramid of Egypt sinks into 
insignificance when compared with that 
required to complete this sculptured hill- 
temple in the interior of Java.» Herr Bru- 
mund called Boro Boedor «the most remark- 
able and magnificent monument Buddhism 
has ever erected»; and Fergusson, in his 
«History of Indian and Eastern Architec- 
ture,» finds in that edifice the highest de- 
velopment of Buddhist art, an epitome of all 
its arts and ritual, and the culmination of the 
architectural style which, originating at Bar- 
hut a thousand years before, had begun to 
decay in India at the time the colonists were 
erecting this masterpiece of the ages in the 
heart of Java. 

There is yet no Baedeker, or Murray, or 
local red book to lead one to and about 
the temples and present every dry detail of 
fact. The references to the ruins in books 
of travel and general literature are vague 
or cautious generalities, absurd misstate- 
ments, or guesses. In the great libraries of 
the world’s capitals the archzologists’ re- 
ports are rare, and on the island only Dutch 
editions are available. Fergusson is one’s 
only portable guide and aid to understand- 
ing; but as he never visited the stupendous 
ruin, his is but a formal record of the main 
facts. 
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We had applied for new Toetlakings-Kaarts, 
or admission tickets, to the interior of the 
island; and as they had not arrived by the 
afternoon before we intended leaving Buiten- 
zorg, we drove to the assistant resident’s to 
inquire. « You shall have them this evening,» 
said that gracious and courtly official, stand- 
ing beside the huge carriage; «but as it is 
only the merest matter of form, go right 
along in the morning, ladies, anyhow, and I 
shall send the papers after you by post. To 
Tissak-Malaya? No? Well, then, to Djok- 
jakarta.» 

We took train for the first day across the 
Preanger Regencies, through the greenest 
and most gloriously beautiful tropical scen- 
ery ever found or possible to be imagined; 
spent the night in the vast Doric-porticoed 
passagran, or government rest-house, at 
Tissak-Malaya; left, with only a tantalizing 
hour at the most picturesque passer, or out- 
door market; and rode for a long, hot day 
across the swamps and low-lying jungles of 
the terra ingrata of middle Java. Just before 
sunset we reached Djokjakarta, a provincial 
capital, where a native sultan resides in 
great state, but poor imitation of indepen- 
dent rulership. We had tea served us under 
the great portico of the Hotel Toegoe, our 
every movement followed by the uncivilized 
piazza stare of some Dutch residents—that 
gaze of the summer hotel that has no geo- 
graphic or racial limit, which even occurs on 
the American littoral, and in Java has a fixed- 
ness born of stolid Dutch ancestry, and an 
intensity due to the tropical fervor of the 
thermometer, that put it far beyond all 
other species of unwinking scrutiny. The 
bovine, ruminant gaze of those stout women, 
continued and continued past all provincial- 
colonial curiosity as to the cut and stuff of 
our gowns, drove us to the garden paths, 
already twinkling with fireflies. The land- 
lord joined us there, and strolled with us out 
to the street and along a line of torch-lighted 
booths and shops, where native products and 
native life were most picturesquely presented. 
Our landlord made himself very agreeable in 
explaining it all, walked on as far as the gates 
of the sultan’s palace, plying us with the most 
point-blank personal questions, our whence, 
whither, why for, for how long, etc.; but we 
did not mind that in a land of stares and in- 
terrogative English. He showed us the car- 
riage we could have for the next day’s 
twenty-five-mile drive to Boro Boedor—«if 
you go,» with quite unnecessary emphasis on 
the phrase of doubt. He finally brought us 
back to the portico, disappeared for a time, 
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and returning, said: «Ladies, the assistant 
resident wishes to meet you. Will you come 
this way?» And the courteous one conducted 
us through lofty halls and porticos to his own 
half-office parlor, all of us pleased at this 
unexpected attention from the provincial of- 
ficial. 
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officials told us not to wait for the passports 
—that they would mail them after us.» Then 
ensued the most farcical scene, a grand bur- 
lesque rendering of the act of apprehending 
criminals, or rather political suspects. The 
assistant resident tried to maintain the stern, 
judicial manner of a police-court magistrate, 


AFTER A PHOTOGRAPH, 


MOUNT SALAK, FROM THE RESIDENT'S GARDEN, BUITENZORG. 


A tall, bony-faced man in the dark cloth 
clothes of ceremony, with uniform buttons, 
waved a semi-military cap, and said curtly: 
« Ladies, it is my duty to inform you that you 
have no permission to visit Djokja.» 

It took some repetitions for us to get the 
whole sensation of the heavens suddenly fall- 
ing on us, to learn that a telegram had come 
from official headquarters at Buitenzorg to 
warn him that three American ladies would 
arrive that afternoon, without passports, to 
visit Djokja. 

«Certainly not, because those Buitenzorg 

VoL. LIV.—83. 


cross-examining us as closely as if it were 
testimony in a murder trial we were giving, 
and was not at all inclined to admit that 
there could be any mistake in the elaborately 
perfect system of Dutch-colonial govern- 
ment. Magnificently he told us that we 
could not remain in Djokja, and we assured 
him that we had no wish to do so, that we 
were leaving for Boro Boedor in the morning. 
The Pickwickian message from Buitenzorg 
had not given any instructions. It merely re- 
lated that we should arrive. We had arrived, 
and the assistant resident evidently did not 
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know just what to do next. At any rate, he 
intended that we should stand in awe of him 
and the government of Netherlands India. 
He «supposed » that it was intended that we 
should be sent straight back to Buitenzorg. 
We demurred, in fact refused—the two in- 
flammable, impolitic ones of us, who paid no 
heed to the gentle, gray-haired elder member 
of our party, who was all resignation and 
humility before the terrible official. We pro- 


study — anthropology — photography — G. 
Brown Goode, acting secretary! Ah, ladies, 
since you have such credentials as this,»— 
evidently the Smithsonian Institution has 
better standing abroad than the Department 
of State, and G. Brown Goode, acting secre- 
tary of the one, is a better name to con- 
jure with away from home than Walter Q. 
Gresham, actual secretary of the other,— 
«since you come so highly commended to us, 

I will allow you to proceed to 























duced our United States pass- 
ports, and quite the same as 
told him that he and the 
noble army of Dutch offi- 
cials could have it out to the 
finish with the American con- 
sul; we had other affairs, 
and were bound for Boro 
Boedor. He waved the United 
States passports aside, curtly 
said they were of «no ac- 
count,» examined the let- 
ters of credit with a shade 
more of interest, and gave 
his whole attention to my 
«Smithsonian passport,» or 
general letter «to all friends 
of science.» That beautifully 
written document, with its 
measured phrases, many polysyllabic words 
in capital letters, and the big gold seal of St. 
Gaudens’s designing, worked a spell; and after 
slowly reading all the commendatory sen- 
tences of that great American institution 
«for the increase and diffusion of know- 
ledge among men,» he read it again: 
«Hum-m-m! Hum-m-m! The Smithsonian 
Institution of Washington—National Geo- 
graphic Society—scientific observation and 
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Boro Boedor, and remain there 
while I report to Buitenzorg 
and ask for instructions. You 
will go to Boro Boedor as early 
as possible in the morning,» he 
commanded, and then asked, 
« How long had you intended 
to remain there?» 

«That depends. If it is com- 
fortable, and the rains keep 
off, we may stay several day.. 
If not, we return to-morrow 
evening.» 

«No, no, no!» he cried in 
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RICE-FIELDS. 


alarm; « you must stay there at Boro Boedor. 
You have no permission to visit Djokja, and 
I cannot let you stay in my residency. You 
must stay at Boro Boedor or go back to 
Buitenzorg.» 

To be ordered off to the Buddhist shrine 
at sunrise put the pilgrimage in quite another 
light; to be sentenced to Nirvana by a local 
magistrate in brass buttons was not like ar- 
riving there by slow stages—meditation and 
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reincarnation; but as the assistant resident 
seemed to be on the point of repenting his 
clemency, we acquiesced, and the great man 
and his minions drove away, the bearer of the 
pajong, or official umbrella of his rank, testi- 
fying to the formal character of the visit he 
had been paying. The landlord mopped his 
brow, sighed, and looked like one who had 
survived great perils; and we then saw that 
his sight-seeing stroll down the street with 
us had been a ruse, a little clever scouting, 
a preliminary reconnaissance for the benefit 
of the puzzled magistrate. 

We left Djokja at sunrise, with enthusiasm 
somewhat dampened from former anticipa- 
tions of that twenty- 
five-mile drive to 
Boro Boedor, «the 
aged thing» in the 
Boro district of Kedu 
Residency. We had 
expected to realize a 
little of the pleasure 
of travel during the 
barely ended posting 
days on this garden 
island, networked 
over with smooth 
park drivesall shaded 
with tamarind-, ka- 
nari-, teak- and wa- 
ringen-trees, and it 
proved a_ half-day 
of the greatest in- 
terest and enjoy- 
ment. Our canopied 
carriage was drawn 
by four little rats of 
ponies, driven by a 
seriousold coachman 
in a gay sarong and 
military jacket, with 
a huge lacquered vizor or crownless hat 
tied on over his battek turban, like a stu- 
dent’s exaggerated eye-shade. This gave the 
shadow of great dignity and owlish wis- 
dom to his wrinkled face, ornamented by 
a mustache as sparsely and symmetrically 
planted as walrus whiskers. He held the 
reins and said nothing. When there was 
anything to do, the running footman did 
it—a lithe little creature who clung toa rear 
step, and took to his heels every few minutes 
to crack the whip over the ponies’ heads, and 
witha frenzied «Gree! G-r-r-ee! Gr-r-r-e-e-e!» 
urge the mites to a more breakneck gallop in 
harness. He steered them by the traces as 
he galloped beside them, guided them over 
bridges, around corners, past other vehicles, 
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and through crowds, while the driver held 
the reins and chewed betel tobacco in uncon- 
cerned state. We rocked and rolled through 
beautiful arched avenues, with this bare- 
legged boy in gay petticoat « Gr-r-ree-ing » us 
along like mad, people scattering aside like 
frightened chickens, and kneeling as we 
passed by. The way was fenced and hedged 
and finished, to each blade of grass, like 
some aristocra- 
tic suburb of a 
great capital, an 
endless park, or 
continuous es- 
tate, where fancy 
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WAYSIDE PAVILION ON POST-ROAD. 


farming and landscape-gardening had gone 
their most extravagant limits. There was 
not a neglected acre on either side for 
all the twenty-five miles; every field was 
cultivated like a tulip-bed; every plant was 
as green and perfect as if entered in a 
horticultural show. Streams, ravines, and 
ditches were solidly bridged, each with its 
white cement parapet and smooth concrete 
flooring, and each numbered and marked with 
Dutch preciseness; and along every bit of the 
road were posted the names of the kampongs 
and estates charged to maintain the highway 
in its perfect condition. Telegraph and tele- 
phone wires were strung on the rigid arms of 
cotton-trees, and giant creepers wove solid 
fencesas they were trained from tree-trunk to 
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A MOHAMMEDAN MOSQUE. 


tree-trunk—the tropics tamed, combed, and 
curbed, hitched to the cart of commerce and 
made man’s abject servant. 

Every few miles there were open red-tiled 
pavilions built over the highways as refuges 
for man and beast from the scorching sun of 
one season and the cloud-burst showers of 
the rainy half of the year. Twice we found 
busy passers going on in groves beside these 
rest-houses— picturesque gatherings of men, 
women, and children, and displays of fowls 
fruits, nuts, vegetables, grain, sugar, spices, 
gums, and flowers, that tempted one to linger 
and enjoy, and to photograph every foot of 
the passer’s area. The main road was crowded 
all the way like a city street, and around these 
passers the highway hummed with voices. 
One can believe in the density of the popula- 
tion—twenty-fourmillion peopleonthisisland 
of 49,197 square miles, about the size of the 
State of New York—when he sees the people 
trooping along these country roads; and he 
can well understand why every foot of land 
is cultivated, how even in the benevolent land 
of the banana every one must produce some- 
thing, must work or starve. Men and boys 
toiled to the passer, bent over with the 
weight of one or two monstrous jackfruits 
or durians on their backs. A woman with 
a baby swinging in the slandang over her 
shoulder had tied cackling chickens to the 
back of her belt, and trudged on comforta- 
bly under her umbrella; and a boy swung a 
brace of ducks from each end of a shoulder- 
pole, and trotted gaily to the passer. The 
kampongs, or villages, when not hidden in 
palm and plantain groves behind fancy bam- 
boo fences, were rows of open houses on 
each side of the highway, and we reviewed 
native life at leisure while the ponies were 
changed. The friendly, gentle little brown 
people welcomed us with amused and em- 
barrassed smiles when our curiosity as to 
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sarong-painting, lacquering, and mat-weav- 
ing carried us into the family circle. The 
dark, round-eyed, star-eyed babies and chil- 
dren showed no fear or shyness, and the 
tiniest ones—their soft little warm brown 
bodies bare of ever a garment save the cot- 
ton slandang in which they cuddle so con- 
fidingly under the mother’s protecting arm 
—let us lift and carry and play with them 
at will. 

We left the main road, and progressed by 
a narrower way between open fields of pep- 
per, manioc, indigo, and tobacco, with pictu- 
resque views of the three symmetrical and 
beautiful mountains, Soembung, Merbabo, 
and Marapie, the first and largest one as pure 
in line, as exquisite and ideal a peak, as 
Fujiyama, and Marapie, the « fire-throwing,» 
a sacred peak in Buddhist times, when cave- 
temples were hewn in its solid rock and their 
interiors fretted over with fine bas-reliefs. A 
group of people transplanting rice, alittle boy 
driving a flock of geese down the road, a 
little open-timbered temple of the dead in a 
frangipani grove—all these, with the softly 
blue-and-purple mountains in the _ back- 
ground, are pictures in enduring memory. 

A gray ruin showed indistinctly on a hill- 
top, and after a run through a long, arched 
avenue we came out suddenly at the base of 
the hill-temple. Instead of a mad, triumphant 
sweep around the great pyramid, the ponies 
balked, rooted themselves past any lashing 
or « Gr-r-ree-ing,» and we got out and walked 
under the noonday sun, around the hoary 
high altar of Buddha, down an avenue of tall 
kanari-trees, lined with statues, gargoyles, 
and other such recha, or remains of ancient 
art, to the passagran, or government rest- 
house. 

The deep portico of the passagran com- 
mands an angle and two sides of the square 
temple, and from the mass of blackened and 
bleached stones the eye finally arranges and 
follows out the broken lines of the terraced 
pyramid, covered with such a wealth of orna- 
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TRANSPLANTING RICE—WITH TEMPLE OF THE DEAD AND 
FRANGIPANI GROVE IN THE BACKGROUND. 
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ment as no other one structure in the world 
presents. The first near view is almost dis- 
appointing. In the blurof details it is difficult 
to realize the vast proportions of this twelve- 
century-old structure—a pyramid the base 
platform of which is five hundred feet square, 
the first terrace walls are three hundred feet 
square, and the final dome rises to a height of 
one hundred feet. Stripped of every kindly 
relief of vine and moss, every gap and ruined 


serene upon lotus cushions. Staircases as- 
cend in straight lines from each of the four 
sides, passing under stepped or pointed 
arches the keystones of which are elaborately 
carved masks, and rows of sockets in the 
jambs show where wood or metal doors once 
swung. Above the square terraces are three 
circular terraces, where seventy-two latticed 
dagobas(reliquaries in the shape of the calyx or 
bud of the lotus) inclose each a seated image, 
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BORO BOEDOR, FROM THE PASSAGRAN. 


‘ angle visible, there was something garish, 


raw, and almost disordered at the first glance, 
almost as jarring as newness, and the hard 
black-and-white effect of the dark lichens on 
the gray trachyte made it look like a bad 
photograph of the pile. The temple stands 
on a broad platform, and rises first in five 
square terraces, inclosing galleries, or proces- 


sional paths, between their walls, which are - 


covered on each side with bas-relief sculp- 
tures. If placed insingleline these bas-reliefs 
would extend for three miles. The terrace 
walls hold four hundred and thirty-six niches 
or alcove chapels, where life-size Buddhas sit 


seventy-two more Buddhas sitting in these 
inner, upper circles of Nirvana, facing a great 
dagoba, or final cupola, the exact function or 
purpose of which as key to the wholestructure 
is still the puzzle of archeologists. This final 
shrine is fifty feet in diameter, and either 
covered a relic of Buddha, or a ‘central well 
where the ashes of priests and princes were 
deposited, or is a form surviving from the 
tree-temples of the earliest, primitive East 
when nature-worship prevailed. The English 
engineers made an opening in the solid ex- 
terior, and found an unfinished statue of 
Buddha on a platform over a deep well-hole; 
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and its head, half buried in debris, still smiles 
upon one from the deep cavern. A staircase 
has been constructed to the summit of this 
dagoba, and from it one looks down upon the 
whole structure as on a ground-plan draw- 
ing, and out over finely cultivated fields and 
thick palm-groves to the matchless peaks and 
the nearer hills that inclose this fertile valley 
of the Boro Boedor— «the very finest view I 
ever saw,” wrote Marianne North. 

Three fourths of the terrace chapels and 
the upper dagobas have crumbled; hundreds 
of statues are headless, armless, overturned, 
missing; tees, or finials, are gone from the 
bell-roofs; terrace walls bulge, lean outward, 
and have fallen in long stretches; and the 
circular platforms and the processional paths 
undulate as if earthquake-waves were at the 
moment rocking the mass. No cement was 
used to hold the fitted stones together, and 
other Hindu peculiarities of construction are 
the entire absence of a column, a pillar, or 
anarch. Vegetation wrought great ruin dur- 
ing its buried centuries, but earthquakes and 
tropical rains are working now a slow but 
surer ruin that will leave little of Boro 
Boedor for the next century’s wonder-seek- 
ers, unless the walls are soon straightened 
and strongly braced. 

All this ruined splendor and wrecked mag- 
nificence soon has an overpowering effect on 
one. He almost hesitates to attempt study- 
ing out all the details,the intricate symbolism 
and decoration lavished by those Hindu build- 
ers, who, like the Moguls, « built like Titans, 
but finished like jewelers.» One walks around 
and around the sculptured terraces, where 
the bas-reliefs portray all the life of Buddha 
and his disciples, and the history of that 
great religion—a picture-Bible of Buddhism. 
All the events in the life of Prince Siddhar- 
tha, Gautama Buddha, are followed in turn: 
his birth and education, his leaving home, his 
meditation under Gaya’s immortal tree, his 
teaching in the deer-park, his sitting in 
judgment, weighing even the birds in his 
scales, his death and entrance into Nirvana. 
The every-day life of the eighth century is 
pictured, too—temples, palaces, thrones and 
tombs, ships and houses, all of man’s con- 
structions, are portrayed. The life in courts 
and palaces, in fields and villages, is all 
seen there. Royal folk in wonderful jewels 
sit enthroned, with minions offering gifts and 
burning incense before them, warriors kneel- 
ing, and maidens dancing. The peasant plows 
the rice-fields with the same wooden stick and 
ungainly buffalo, and carries the rice sheaves 
from the harvest-field with the same shoulder- 


poles, used in all the farther East to-day. 
Women fill their water-vessels at the tanks 
and bear them away on their heads as in 
India now, and scores of bas-reliefs show the 
unchanging customs of the East that offer 
sculptors the same models in this century. 
Half the wonders of that great three-mile- 
long gallery of sculptures cannot be recalled. 
Each round disclosed some more wonderful 
picture, some more eloquent story, told in 
the coarse trachyte rock furnished by the 
volcanoes across the valley. Even the hu- 
morous fancies of the sculptors are expressed 
in stone. In one rilievo a splendidly capari- 
soned state elephant flings its feet in imi- 
tation of the dancing-girl near by. Other 
sportive elephants carry fans and state 
umbrellas in their trunks; and the marine 
monsters swimming about the ship that 
bears the Buddhist missionaries to the isles 
have such expression and human resemblance 
as to make one wonder if those primitives did 
not occasionally pillory an enemy with their 
chisels, too. In the last gallery, where, in the 
progress of the religion, it took on many feat- 
ures of Jainism, or advancing Brahmanism, 
Buddha is several times represented as the 
ninth avatar, or incarnation, of Vishnu, still 
seated on the lotus cushion, and holding a 
lotus with one of his four hands. Figure 
after figure wears the Brahmanic cord, or 
sacrificial thread, over the left shoulder; and 
all the royal ones sit in what must have been 
the pose of high fashion at that time—one 
knee bent under in tailor fashion, the other 
bent knee raised and held in a loop of the 
girdle confining the sarong skirt. There is 
not a nude figure in the whole three miles of 
sculptured scenes, and the costumes are a 
study in themselves; likewise the elaborate - 
jewels which Maia and her maids and the 
princely ones wear. The trees and flowers 
are a sufficient study alone; and on my last 
morning at Boro Boedor I made the whole 
round at sunrise, looking specially at the won- 
derful palms, bamboos, frangipani-, mango-, 
mangosteen-, breadfruit-, pomegranate-, ba- 
nana-, and bo-trees—every local form being 
gracefully conventionalized, and, as Fergus- 
son says, «complicated and refined beyond 
any examples known in India.» It is such spe- 
cial rounds that give one a full idea of what a 
monumental masterpiece the great Buddhist 
vihara is, what an epitome of all the arts and 
civilization of the eighth century those gal- 
leries of sculpture hold, and turn one to 
dreaming of the builders and their times. 
No particularly Javanese types of face or 
figure are represented. All the countenances 
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are Hindu, Hindu-Caucasian, and pure Greek; 
and none of the objects or accessories de- 
picted with them are those of an uncivilized 
people. All the art and culture, the highest 
standards of Hindu taste and living, in the 
tenth century of triumphant Buddhism, are 
expressed in this sculptured record of the 
golden age of Java. The Boro Boedor sculp- 
tures are finer examples of the Greco-Bud- 
dhist art of the times than those of Amra- 
vati and Gandahara; and the pure Greek 
countenances show sufficient evidence of 
Bactrian influences on the Indus, whence 
the builders came. 

Of the more than five hundred statues of 
Buddhaenshrined in nichesand latticed dago- 
bas, all, save the one mysterious figure stand- 
ing in the central or summit dagoba, are 
seated on lotus cushions. Those of the terrace 
rows of chapels face outward to the. four 
points of the compass, and those of the three 
circular platforms face inward to the hidden, 
mysterious one. All are alike save in the posi- 
tion of the hands, and those of the terrace 
chapels have four different poses accordingly 
as they face the cardinal points. As they are 
conventionally represented, there is Buddha 
teaching, with his open palm resting on one 
knee; Buddha learning, with that hand in- 
tently closed; Buddha meditating, with both 
hands open on his knees; Buddha believing 
and convinced, expounding the lotus law with 
upraised hand; and Buddha demonstrating 
and explaining, with thumbs and index- 
fingers touching. The images in the lotus 
bells of the circular platforms hold the right 
palm curved like a shell over the fingers of 
the left hand—the Buddha who has compre- 
hended, and sits meditating in stages of 
Nirvana. It was never intended that wor- 
shipers should know the mien of the great 
one in the summit chalice, the serene one 
who, having attained the supreme end, was 
left to brood alone, inaccessible, shut out 
from, beyond all the world. For this reason 
it is believed that this standing statue was 
left incomplete, the profane chisel not daring 
to render every accessory and attribute as 
with the lesser ones. 

Humboldt first noted the five different at- 
titudes of the seated figures, and their like- 
ness to the five Dhyani Buddhas of Nepal; 
and the discovery of a tablet in Sumatra 
recording the erection of a seven-story 
vihara to the Dhyani Buddha was proof 
that the faith that first came pure from the 
mouth of the Oxus and the Indus must have 
received later bent through missionaries 
from the Malay Peninsula and Tibet. The 
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Boro Boedor images have the same lotus 
cushion and aureole, the same curls of hair, 
but not the long ears of the Nepal Buddhas, 
who in the Mongol doctrine had each his 
own paradise or quarter of the earth. The 
first Dhyani, who rules the paradise of the 
Orient, is always represented in the same 
attitude and pose of the hands as the image 
in the latticed bells of these upper, circular 
or Nirvana terraces of Boro Boedor. The 
images on the east side of Boro Boedor’s 
square terraces correspond to the second 
Dhyani’s conventional pose; those on the 
south walls, to the third Dhyani; the west- 
facing ones, to the fourth Dhyani; and the 
northern ones, to the fifth Dhyani of Nepal. 

There are no inscriptions anywhere in this 
mass of picture-writings, and when the Brit- 
ish engineers came to Boro Boedor, in 1814, 
the inhabitants of the nearest village had no 
knowledge or traditions of this noblest monu- 
ment Buddhism ever reared. Ever since their 
fathers had moved there from another dis- 
trict it had been only a tree-covered hill in 
the midst of forests. Two hundred coolies 
worked forty-five days in clearing away 
vegetation and excavating the buried ter- 
races. Measurements and drawings were 
made, and twelve plates from them accom- 
pany Sir Stamford Raffles’s work. After the 
Dutch recovered possession of Java, their 
artists and archeologists gave careful study 
to this monument of earlier civilization and 
arts; and Herr Brumund’s scholarly text, 
completed and edited by Dr. Leemans of 
Leyden, accompanies and explains the great 
folio volumes of four hundred plates, after 
Wilsen’s drawings, published by the Dutch 
government in 1874. Since their uncovering 
the ruins have been kept free from vegeta-, 
tion, but no other care has been taken. In 
this comparatively short time legends have 
grown up and local customs have become 
fixed, and Boro Boedor holds something of 
the importance it should in its immediate 
human relations. 

For more than six centuries the hill-temple 
was lost to sight, covered with trees and 
rank vegetation; and when the Englishmen 
brought the great sculptured monument to 
light, the gentle, easily superstitious Javanese 
of the neighborhood regarded these recha— 
statues and relics of the ancient, unknown 
cult—with the greatest reverence. They 
adopted them as tutelary divinities, as it 
were, indigenous to their own soil. While 
Wilsen lived there the people brought daily 
offerings of flowers. The statue on the first 
circular terrace at the right of the east 
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staircase, and the secluded image at the 
very summit, were always surrounded with 
heaps of stemless flowers laid on moss and 
plantain-leaves. Incense was burned to these 
recha, and the people daubed them with the 
yellow powder with which princes formerly 
painted and even humble bridegrooms paint 
themselves on festal days, just as Burmese 
Suddhists daub gold-leaf on their shrines, 
and, like the Cingalese Buddhists, heap cham- 
pak and tulse, jasmine, rose, and frangipani 
flowers, before their altars. When questioned, 
the people owned that the offerings at Boro 
Boedor were in fulfilment of a vow or in 
thanksgiving for some event in their lives— 
a birth, death, marriage, unexpected good 
fortune, or recovery from illness. Other 
worshipers made the rounds of the circular 
terraces, reaching to touch each image in its 
latticed bell, and many kept all-night vigils 
among the dagobas of the Nirvana circles. 
Less appealing was the custom, that grew up 
among the Chinese residents of Djokjakarta 
and its neighborhood, of making the temple 
the goal of general pilgrimage on the Chi- 
nese New Year’s day. They made food and 
incense offerings to the images, and cele- 
brated with fire-works, feasts, and a general 
May-fair and popular outdoor féte. 

After the temple was uncovered the na- 
tives considered it a free quarry, and carried 
off carved stones for door-steps, gate-posts, 
foundations, and fences. Every visitor, tour- 
ist or antiquarian, scientist or relic-hunter, 
helped himself; and every residency, native 
prince’s garden, and plantation lawn, far and 
near, is still ornamented with Boro Boedor’s 
sculptures. In the garden of the Magelang 
Residency, Miss Marianne North found a 
Chinese artist employed in «restoring» Boro 
Boedor images, touching up the Hindu coun- 
tenances with a chisel until their eyes wore 
the proper Chinese slant. The museum at 

Jatavia has a full collection of recha, and 
all about the foundation platform of the 
temple itself, and along the path to the 
passagran, the way is lined with displaced 
images and fragments, statues, lions, ele- 
phants, horses; the hansa, or emblematic 
geese of Buddhism; the Garovda, or sacred 
birds of Vishnu; and giant genii that proba- 
bly guarded some outer gates of approach. 
A captain of Dutch hussars told Herr Bru- 
mund that, when camping at Boro Boedor 
during the Javanese war, his men amused 
themselves by striking off the heads of 
statues with single lance- or saber-strokes. 
Conspicuous heads made fine targets for 
rifle and pistol practice. Native boys, play- 
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ing on the terraces while watching cattle, 
broke off tiny heads and detachable bits of 
carving, and threw them at one another; and 
a few such playful shepherds could effect as 
much ruin as any of the imaginary bands of 
fanatic Moslems or Brahmans. One can bet- 
ter accept the plain, rural story of the boy 
herders’ destructiveness than those elabo- 
rately built up tales of the religious wars, 
when priests and people, driven to Boro 
Boedor as their last refuge, retreated, fight- 
ing, from terrace to terrace, hurling stones 
and statues down upon their pursuers, the 
last heroic believers dying martyrs before the 
summit dagoba. Fanatic Mohammedans in 
other countries doubtless would destroy the 
shrines of a rival, heretic creed; but there is 
most evidence in the history and character 
of the Javanese people that they simply left 
their old shrines, let them alone, and allowed 
the jungle to claim at its will what no longer 
had any interest or sacredness for them. To 
this day the Javanese takes his religion 
easily, and it is known that at one time Bud- 
dhism and Brahmanism flourished in peace 
side by side, and that conversion from one 
faith to the other, and back again, and then 
to Mohammedanism, was peaceful and grad- 
ual, and the result of suasion and fashion, 
and not of force. The old cults faded, lost 
prestige, and vanished without stress of arms 
or an inquisition. 

With five hundred Buddhas in near neigh- 
borhood, one might expect a little of the at- 
mosphere of Nirvana, and the looking at so 
many repetitions of one object might well 
produce the hypnotic stage akin to it. The 
cool, shady passagran at Boro Boedor affords 
as much of earthly quiet and absolute calm, 
as entire a retreat from the outer, modern 
world, as one could ever expect to find now in 
any land of the lotus. This government rest- 
house is maintained by the resident of Kedu, 
and every accommodation is provided for the 
pilgrim, at a fixed charge of six florins the 
day. The keeper of the passagran was a slow- 
spoken, lethargic, meditative old Hollander, 
with whom it was always afternoon. One 
half expected him to change from battek 
pajamas to yellow draperies, climb up on 
some vacant lotus pedestal, and, posing his 
fingers, drop away into eternal meditation, 
like his stony neighbors. Tropic life and 
isolation had reduced him to that mental 
stagnation, torpor, or depression so common 
with single Europeans in far Asia, isolated 
from all social friction, living, human inter- 
ests, and natural sympathies, and so far out 
of touch with the living, moving world of the 
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nineteenth century. Life goes on in placid- 
ity, endless quiet, and routine at Boro Boedor. 
Visitors come rarely; they most often stop 
only for riz tavel, and drive on; and not a half- 
dozen American names appear in the visitors’ 
book, the first entry in which is dated 1869. 

I remember the first still, long lotus after- 
noon in the passagran’s portico, when my 
companions napped, and not a sound broke 
the stillness save the slow, occasional rustle 
of palm-branches and the whistle of birds. 
In that damp, heated silence, where even the 
mental effort of recalling the attitude of 
Buddha elsewhere threw one into a bath of 
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perspiration, there was exertion enough in 
tracing the courses and projections of the 
terraced temple with the eye. Even this 
easy rocking-chair study of the blackened 
ruins, empty niches, broken statues, and 
shattered and crumbling terraces, worked 
a spell. The dread genii by the doorway 
and the grotesque animals along the path 
seemed living monsters, the meditating 
statues even seemed to breathe, until some 
«chuck-chucking» lizard ran over them 
and dispelled the half-dream. 

In those hazy, hypnotic hours of the long 
afternoon one could best believe the tradition 
that the temple rose in a night at miraculous 
bidding, and was not built by human hands; 
that it was built by the son of the Prince of 
Boro Boedor, as a condition to his receiving 
the daughter of the Prince of Mendoet for 
a wife. The suitor was to build it within a 
given time, and every detail was rigidly pre- 


scribed. The princess came with her father 
to inspect the great work of art, with its 
miles of bas-reliefs and hundreds of statues 
fresh from the sculptor’s chisel. « Without 
doubt these images are beautiful,» she said 
coldly, «but they are dead. I can no more 
love you than they can love you»; and she 
turned and left her lover to brood in eternal 
sorrow and meditation upon that puzzle of 
all the centuries—the Eternal Feminine. 

At last the shadows began to stretch; a 
cooler breath came; cocoanut-leaves began 
to rustle and lash with force, and the musi- 
cal rhythm of distant, soft Malay voices broke 
the stillness that had been 
that of the Sleeping Beauty’s 
enchanted castle. A boy 
crept out of a basket house 
in the palm-grove behind 
the passagran, and walked 
up a palm-tree with that 
deliberate ease and non- 
chalance that is not alto- 
gether human or two-foot- 
ed, and makes one rub his 
eyes doubtingly at the un- 
prepared sight. He carried 
a bunch of bamboo tubes at 
his belt, and when he reached 
the top of the smooth stem 
began letting down bam- 
boo cups, fastened one at 
the base of each leaf-stalk 
to collect the sap. Every- 
where in Java we saw them 
collecting the sap of the 
true sugar-palm and the 
toddy-palm, that bear such 
gorgeous spathes of blossoms; but it is only in 
this region of middle Java that sugar is made 
from the cocoa-palm. Each tree yields daily 
about two quarts of sap that reduce to three 
or four ounces of sugar. The common palm- 
sugar of the passers looks and tastes like 
other brown sugar, but this from cocoa-palms 
has a delicious, nutty fragrance and flavor, 
as unique as maple-sugar. We were not long 
in the land before we learned to melt cocoa- 
palm sugar and pour it on grated ripe cocoa- 
nut, thus achieving a sweet supreme. 

The level valley about Boro Boedor is 
tilled in such fine lines that it seems in 
perspective to have been etched or hatched 
with finer tools than plow and hoe. There is 
a little Malay temple surrounded by graves 
in a frangipani grove near the great pyramid, 
where the ground is white with the fallen 
« blossoms of the dead,» and the tree-trunks 
are decked with trails of white and palest 
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pink orchids. The little kampong of Boro 
Boedor hides in a deep green grove—such 
a pretty, picturesque little lot of basket 
houses, such a carefully painted village in 
a painted grove,—the village of the Midway 
Plaisance, only more so,—such a set scene 
and ideal picture of Java, as ought to have 
wings and footlights, and be looked at to 
slow music. And there, in the early sum- 
mer mornings, is a busy passer in a grove 
that presents more and more attractive 
pictures of Javanese life, as the people 
come from miles around to buy and to sell 
the necessities and luxuries of their pic- 
turesque, primitive life, so near to nature’s 
warmest heart. 

All the neighborhood is full of beauty and 
interest, and there are smaller shrines at 
each side of Boro Boedor, where pilgrims in 
ancient times were supposed to make first 
and farewell prayers. One is called Chandi 
Pawon, or more commonly Dapor, the kitchen, 
because of its empty, smoke-blackened in- 
terior resulting from the incense of the 
centuries of living faith, and of the later 
centuries when superstitious habit, and not 
any surviving Buddhism, led the humble 
people to make offerings to the recha, the 
unknown, mysterious gods of the past. 

Chandi Mendoet, two miles the other side 
of Boro Boedor, is an exquisite pyramidal 
temple in a green quadrangle of the forest, 
with a walled foss and bridges. Long lost 
and hidden in the jungle, it was accidentally 
discovered by the Dutch resident Hartman 
in 1835, and a space cleared about it. The 
natives had never known of or suspected its 
existence, but the investigators determined 
that this gem of Hindu art was erected be- 
tween 750 and 800 A. D. The workmanship 
proves a continued progress in the arts em- 
ployed at Boro Boedor, and the sculptures 
show that the popular faith was then pass- 
ing through Jainism back to Brahmanism. 
The body of the temple is forty-five feet 
square as it stands on its walled platform, 
and rises to a height of seventy feet. A 
terrace, or raised processional path, around 
the temple walls is faced with bas-reliefs 
and ornamental stones, and great bas-reliefs 
decorate the upper walls. The square inte- 
rior chapel is entered through a stepped arch 
or door, and the finest of the Mendoet bas- 
reliefs, commonly spoken of as the « Tree of 
Knowledge,» is in this entranceway. There 
Buddha sits beneath the bo-tree, the trunk of 
which supports a pajong, or state umbrella, 
teaching those who approach him and kneel 
with offerings and incense. The angels over- 
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head, the birds in the trees, and the lambs 
on their rocky shelf, listening to the great 
teacher, and the figures, are worked out 
with a grace and skill beyond compare. 
Three colossal images are seated in the 
chapel, all with Buddha’s attributes, and 
Brahmanic cords as well, and the long Nepal 
ears of the Dhyani ones. They are variously 
explained as the Hindu trinity, as the Bud- 
dhist trinity, as Buddha and his disciples, 
and local legends try to explain them even 
more romantically. One literary pilgrim 
describes the central Adi Buddha as the 
statue of a beautiful young woman « count- 
ing her fingers,» the mild, benign, and sweetly 
smiling faces of all three easily suggesting 
femininity. 

One legend tells that this marvel of a 
temple was built by a rajah who, when once 
summoned to aid or save the goddess Durga, 
was followed by two of his wives. To rid him- 
self of them, he tied one wife and nailed the 
other to a rock. Years afterward he built 
this temple in expiation, and put their 
images in it. An avenging rival, who had 
loved one of the women, at last found the 
rajah, killed him, turned him to stone, and 
condemned him to sit forever between his 
abused partners. 

A legend related to Herr Brumund told 
that «once upon a time» the two-year-old 
daughter of the great Prince Dewa Kesoumi 
was stolen by a revengeful courtier. The 
broken-hearted father wandered all over the 
country seeking his daughter, but at the end 
of twelve ycars met and, forgetting his grief, 
demanded and married the most beautiful 
young girl he had ever seen. Soon after a 
child had been born to them, the revengeful 
courtier of years before told the prince that 
his beautiful wife was his own daughter. The 
priests assured Prince Dewa that no forgive- 
ness was possible to one who had so offended 
the gods, and that his only course of expia- 
tion lay in shutting himself, with the mother 
and child, in a walled cell, and there ending 
their days in penitence and prayer. Asa last 
divine favor, he was told that the crime would 
be forgiven if within ten days he could con- 
struct a Boro Boedor. All the artists and 
workmen of the kingdom were summoned, 
and working with zeal and frenzy to save 
their ruler, completed the temple, with its 
hundreds of statues and its miles of carvings, 
within the fixed time. But it was then found 
that the pile was incomplete, lacking just one 
statue of the full number required. Prayers 
and appeals were useless, and the gods turned 
the prince, the mother, and the child to stone, 
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and they sit in the cell at Mendoet as proof 
of the tale for all time. 

With such interests we quite forgot the 
disagreeable episode in the steaming, provin- 
cial town beyond the mountains, and cared 
not for Toetlakings-Kaart or assistant resi- 
dent. Nothing from the outer world dis- 
turbed the peace of our Nirvana. No solitary 
horseman bringing reprieve was ever descried 
from the summit dagoba. No file of soldiers 
grounded arms and demanded us for Dutch 
dungeons. Life held every tropic charm, and 
Boro Boedor constituted an ideal world en- 
tirely our own. The sculptured galleries 
drew us to them at the beginning and end 
of every stroll, and demanded always another 
and another look. A thousand Mona Lisas 
smiled upon us with impassive, mysterious, 
inscrutable smiles, as they have smiled dur- 
ing all these twelve centuries, and often 
the realization, the atmosphere of antiquity 
was overpowering in sensation and weird 
effect. 

Boro Boedor is most mysterious and im- 
pressive in the gray of dawn, in the unearthly 
light and stillness of that eerie hour. Sunrise 
touches the old walls and statues to some- 
thing of life; and sunset, when all the palms 
are silhouetted against skies of tenderest 
rose, and the warm light flushes the hoary 
gray pile, is the time when the green valley 
of Eden about the temple adds all of charm 
and poetic suggestion. Pitch-darkness so 
quickly follows the tropic sunset that when 
we left the upper platform of the temple inthe 
last rose-light, we found the lamps lighted, 
and huge moths and beetles flying in and 
about the passagran’s portico. Then lizards 
«chuck-chucked,» and ran over the walls; and 
the invisible gecko, gasping, called, it seemed 
to me, « Becky! Becky! Becky! Becky! Becky! 
Becky!» and Rebecca answered never to those 
breathless, exhausted, appealing cries, always 
six times repeated, slowly over and over again, 
by the fatigued soul doomed to a lizard’s form 
in its last incarnation. There was infinite 
mystery and witchery in the darkness and 
sounds of the tropic night—sudden calls of 
birds, and always the stiff rustling, rustling 
of the cocoa-palms, and the softer sounds of 
other trees, the shadows of which made inky 
blackness about the passagran; while out 
over the temple the open sky, full of huge 
yellow, steadily glowing stars, shed radiance 
sufficient for one to distinguish the mass and 
lines of the great pyramid. Villagers came 
silently from out the darkness, stood mo- 
tionless beside the grim stone images, and 
advanced slowly into the circle of light be- 


fore the portico. They knelt with many 
homages, and laid out the cakes of palm- 
sugar, the baskets and sarongs,we had bought 
at their toy village. Others brought frangi- 
pani blossoms that they heaped in mounds at 
our feet. They sat on their heels, and with 
muttered whispers watched us as we dined 
and went about our affairs on the raised 
platform of the portico, presenting to them 
a living drama of foreign life on that regu- 
larly built stage without footlights. One of 
the audience pierced a fresh cocoanut, drank 
the milk, and then rolling kanari and benzoin 
gum in corn-fiber, lighted the fragrant ciga- 
rette, and puffed the smoke into the cocoa- 
shell. «It is good for the stomach, and will 
keep off fever,» they answered, when we 
asked about this incantation-like proceeding; 
and all took a turn at puffing into the shell 
and reinhaling the incense-clouds. The gen- 
tle little Javanese who provided better din- 
ners for passagran guests than any island 
hotel had offered us came into the circle of 
light, with her mite of a brown baby sleeping 
in the slandang knotted across her shoulder. 
The old landlord could be heard as he came 
back far enough from his Nirvana to call for 
the boy to light a fresh pipe; and one felt a 
little of the gaze and presence of all the 
Dhyani Buddhas on the sculptured terraces 
in the strange atmosphere of such far-away 
tropic nights by the Boedor of Boro. 


WHEN we came «gree-ing» back by those 
beautiful roads to Djokja, and drew up with 
a whirl at the portico of the Hotel Toegoe, 
the landlord of beaming countenance ran to 
meet us, greet us with effusion, and give 
us a handful of mail—long, official envelops 
with seals, and square envelops of social - 
usage. 

« Your passports are here. They came the 
next day. They are so chagrined that it was 
all a stupid mistake. The assistant resident 
at Buitenzorg telegraphed to the resident 
here to tell the three American ladies who 
were to arrive in Djokja that he had posted 
their passports, and to have every attention 
paid you. He wished to commend you and 
put you en rapport with the Djokja officials, 
that you might enjoy their courtesies. Then 
the telegraph operator changed the message 
so as not to have to send so many words on 
the wire, and he made them all think you 
were some very dangerous people whom they 
must arrest and send back. The assistant 
resident knew there was some mistake as 
soon as he saw you.» (Did he?) «He is so 
chagrined. And it was all the telegraph 
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operator’s fault, and you must not blame our 
Djokja residency.» 

Instead of mollifying, this rather irritated 
us the more, and the assistant resident’s long, 
formal note was fuel to the flame. 


LApiEs: This morning I telegraphed to the Sec- 
retary-general what in heaven’s name could be the 
reason you were not to go to Djokja. I got no 
answer from him, but received a letter from the 
chief of the telegraph, who had received a tele- 
gram from the telegraph office of Buitenzorg, to 
tell me there had been a mistake in the telegram. 
Instead of «the permission is not given,» there 
should have been written, «the papers of permis- 
sion I have myself this moment posted. Do all 
you can in the matter,» etc. Perhaps you will have 
received them the moment you get this my letter. 

So I am so happy I did not insist upon your re- 
turning to Buitenzorg, and so sorry you had so 
long stay at Boro Boedor; and I hope you will 
forget the fatal mistake, and feel yourself at ease 
now, etc. 


Evidently the little episode was confined 
to the bureau of telegraphs entirely, the 
messages to consul, secretary-general, and 
suitenzorg resident all suppressed before 
reaching them. Certainly this was no argu- 
ment for the government ownership and 
control of telegraphs in the United States. 
There were regrets and social consolations 
offered, but no distinct apology; and we were 
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quite in the mood for having the American 
consul demand apology, reparation, and in- 
demnity, on pain of bombardment, as is the 
foreign custom in all Asia. Pacification by 
small courtesies did not pacify. Proffered 
presentation to native princes, visits to their 
bizarre palaces, and attendance at a great 
performance by the sultan’s actors, dancers, 
musicians, and swordsmen, would hardly 
offset being arrested, brought up in an 
informal police-court, cross-questioned, bul- 
lied, and regularly ordered to Boro Boedor 
under parole. We would not remain tacitly to 
accept the olive-branch—not then. The pro- 
fuse landlord was nonplussed that we did not 
humbly and gratefully accept these amenities. 

« You will not go back to Buitenzorg now, 
with only such unhappy experience of Djokja! 
Every one is so chagrined, so anxious that 
you should forget the little contretemps. 
Surely you will stay now for the great 
topeng (lyric drama), and the wedding of 
Pakoe Alam’s daughter! » 

« No; we have our Toetlakings-Kaarts, and 
we leave on the noon train.» 

And then the landlord knew that we should 
have been locked up for other reasons, since 
sane folk are never in a hurry under the 
equator. They consider the thermometer, 
treat the zenith sun with respect, and do not 
trifle with the tropics. 


Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore. 





«JACK.» 


lI\HERE ’S more than instinct in the jocund play 
Of «Jack,» the little Scot, dear as a child. 
Alas! that arrogance has so misstyled 
The intelligence of brutes, and said them nay 
At this life’s close. Denying them, there may 
Be no Supreme law such as man has filed 


Against them. 


I could well be reconciled 


To share with all of them a judgment-day 


And life eternal. 


Not a blasphemous thought 


(Witness, O Thou who knowest me) is mine: 

But this dog’s life, so innocent, is fraught 
With intimations of such high design 

That I could wish we never had been taught 

To think man only holds the spark divine. 


John H. Boner. 
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XXVIII. 


YY the 7th of September Marquis Lafayette 
was holding the neck of the peninsula of 
York. A more daring man than Cornwallis 
would have tried a fall with this army, but 
he waited for a fleet to relieve him, and be- 
hold! none came save that of De Grasse. By 
September 26 sixteen thousand men were 
added to those of the marquis, and lay about 
Williamsburg. Our quiet old hawk had my 
lord in his clutches, and meant no long delay. 
Not to be in advance of the army, his Ex- 
cellency, who left Philadelphia before us, 
lingered a few days on the way to visit the 
home he had not seen for six long years, and 
we of the staff followed him the day after. 
Both in town and on the march through 
Delaware I was occupied as I had never been 
in my life. The French marched with us, and 
to keep things straight duplicate orders in 
both tongues were needed, and there were 
notes, letters, and despatches to be done into 
French or English. An aide whospoke French 
fluently was apt to be in the saddle whenever 
his pen was not in use. 
The life was to me of advantage, because 
1 came daily into contact with officers, young 
and old, who had seen the finest company in 
Europe, and from whom there was much to 
learn. It is Chastellux, I think, who has said 
that Mr. Washington possessed the charm of 
such manners as were rare among our officers. 
With these gentlemen, our allies, the way of 
doing every little act of the life of society 
seemed to have been studied and taught, 
until these gracious and amiable forms were 
become, as one may say, a part of the man. 
No wonder they found us clumsy fellows. 
Too many of our gentry were not in the war, 
or were opposed to it. Many regiments were 
strangely officered, and this, as Graydon says 
in his memoirs, was especially the case as to 
the New England troops. But a man with no 
manners and with brutal habits may fight as 
well as a marquis. 
Now toward the close of the war, if we 
were still as to looks but a Falstaffian con- 


tingent, the material in men and officers had 
been notably sifted, and was in all essential 
ways fit for the perilous service to which we 
were about to address ourselves. 

At Mount Vernon we camped—we of the 
staff—in and out of the house, and were 
bountifully fed, nor did I ever see his Ex- 
cellency more to advantage than here. He 
personally looked after our wants, and lost 
for a time much of the official reserve with 
which he guarded himself elsewhere. 

At table after dinner he was in the habit 
of asking one of his aides to propose toasts 
for him. The day before we left, as we were 
about to rise from table, Colonel Tilghman 
said, «One more toast, with your permission, 
Excellency,» and cried out, «My Lord Corn- 
wallis, and may he enjoy the hospitalities of 
our army!» 

Our host laughed as he rarely did, saying, 
« We must first catch our fish, Mr. Tilghman.» 

I ventured to say, «He is in the net 
already.» 

His Excellency, looking round at me, said 
gravely, «Pray God the net hold good!» 
After I had offered the toast of Lady Wash- 
ington’s health, and our thanks for the 
pleasant days of rest and good cheer, he 
left us, desiring Mr. Tilghman to see that . 
we had wine enough. 

On the 14th we reached Williamsburg. 
The army rapidly came in by divisions, 
French and American. Before the 25th we 
had from the fleet cannon and intrenching- 
tools, and all our available force was to hand. 

I can make clear in a few words the situa- 
tion of the enemy. The peninsula of York lies 
between the James and the York rivers. On 
the south bank of the latter sits the little 
town of York. Seven redoubts surrounded 
it. The town was flanked right and left by 
deep ravines and creeks falling into the 
York River. Intrenchments, field-works, and 
abatis, with felled trees, lay to landward. 

Gloucester Point, on the opposite shore of 
the river, was well fortified, and before it lay 
a small force of British war-ships, the chan- 
nel being obstructed lower down by sunken 
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vessels. The French fleet held the river be- 
low the town, and we the peninsula. 

On the night of the 25th, after a brief 
visit to the fleet, our chief lay down in the 
open under a mulberry-tree with one of its 
roots for a pillow, and slept well, as was 
audible enough to us who lay at a distance. 

That night his lordship abandoned his out- 
works and drew within the town. We seized 
these lines next day, losing Colonel Scammel, 
formerly of the staff, in whose amusing songs 
and gay talk our chief had used to take much 
pleasure. On the 28th the armies marched 
twelve miles down the peninsula, and camped 
two miles from the town, driving in the 
pickets and some parties of horse. 

By October 1, the weather being fine, we 
had completed a half-moon of intrenchments, 
resting at each wing on the river. Two ad- 
vanced redoubts we threw up were severely 
cannonaded, so as to interrupt the men at 
work. 

His Excellency, somewhat anxious, came 
out of his tent, and calling Mr. Tilghman 
and me, who were writing, rode forth, fol- 
lowed by his faithful black Billy, whom we 
used to credit with knowing more of what 
went on than did we of the staff. Mr. Evans, 
a chaplain, was fain to see more of the war 
than concerned him, and came after us. As 
we approached, Billy, riding behind me, said 
as the cannon-shot went over us: 

« Dem redcoats is p’intin’ us mighty well.» 

Then a shot ricochetted, striking the 
ground in front and covering us with dust. 
Mr. Evans, who was standing by, and had 
now seen quite enough of it, said, « We shall 
all be killed,» and then looked ruefully at his 
new beaver, well dusted and dirty. 

« You had better carry that home to your 
wife and children,» said the chief. «This is 
not the place for you, sir.» 

Neither was it much to my own liking, and 
I was not sorry when we rode back. 

On the night of the 9th of October his 
Excellency put a match to the first gun, and 
for four days and nights a furious cannonade 
went on from both sides. 

Late on the night of the 10th Jack came 
to my tent, and we walked out to see this 
terrible spectacle, climbing a little hill which 
lay well away from our lines. For a time we 
were quite alone. 

A monstrous dome of smoke hung over the 
town. Now and then a gust of sea wind tore 
it apart, and through the rifts we saw the 
silver cup of the moon and the host of stars. 
We lay long on the hillock. I suppose the 
hour and the mighty fates involved made us 
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serious and silent. Far away seventy cannon 
thundered from our works, and the enemy’s 
batteries roared their incessant fury of re- 
ply. 

Presently I said, « Jack, how still the heav- 
ens are, and under them this rage of war! 
How strange!» 

« Yes,» said Jack; «once I said something 
of this tranquilness in the skies to our great 
Dr. Franklin. He is very patient with young 
fellows, but he said to me:‘ Yes, it is a pleas- 
ing thing, even to be wrong about it. It is 
only to the eye of man that there is calm and 
peace in the heavens; no shot of cannon can 
fly as these worlds fly, and comets whirl, and 
suns blaze; and if there is yonder, as with 
us, war and murder and ravage, none can 
say.) It all comes back to me now,» said Jack, 
«and I thought to tell you.» 

«It is a terrible sight,» said I, as the great 
tumult of sound grew louder. « Let us thank 
God the cause is a just one.» 

« And there are the stars again,» said Jack, 
«and the moon.» And we were silent once 
more, watching the death-struggle of a fail- 
ing cause. 

Our own mad world was far other than at 
peace. The great bombs rose in vast curves 
overhead, with trails of light, and, seeming 
to hesitate in mid-air, exploded, or fell on 
town or ship or in the stream between. As 
we looked, awe-struck, hot shot set fire to 
the Charon, a forty-four-gun ship, nigh to 
Gloucester, and soon a red rush of fire twin- 
ing about mast and spar rose in air, lighting 
the sublime spectacle, amid the crash of 
guns, the rattle of musketry, and multi- 
tudinous inexplicable noises, through which 
we heard now and then the wild howl of a 
dog from some distant farm-yard. 

At last the war-ship blew up, and a won- 
derful strong light lighted the town, the 
river, and the camp. As it fell the dog bayed 
again, a long, sharp, wavering cry. 

This seemed to me to impress Jack Warder 
more than anything else in this din of war. 
He said now and again, « There is that dog,» 
and wondered what the beast thought of it 
all. It is curious upon what the minds of 
men fix on grave occasions. I meant to ask 
Jack why he spoke over and over of the dog 
when before us was the bloody close of 
a great historic tragedy: a king humbled; 
a young republic at sword-point with an an- 
cient monarchy. 

It seemed to me a man’s mind must grow 
in the presence of such might of events. The 
hill, a half-mile from the lines, was a good 
vantage-ground whence to see and hear. 
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Jack and I smoked many pipes, and, as he 
was not for duty im the trenches, lay here 
most of that cool October night, wrapped in 
our cloaks. Sometimes we talked; more often 
we were silent, and ever the great cannon 
roared from trench and bastion, or were 
quiet awhile to let their hot lips cool. 

Once Jack fell to talk of how he and I 
were changed from the quiet Quaker lads we 
had been, and did I remember our first fight, 
and Colonel Rupert Forest, and Master Dove? 
That greater master, War, since then had 
educated and broadened us. He was more 
philosophic than I, and liked thus to specu- 
late; but of Darthea he said never a word, 
though we spoke of many things that 
memorable night. 

At last, when it was near to dawn, Jack 
jumped up, crying, «Oh, confound that dog! » 
He had, what I never had, some remnant 
of the superstitions of our ancestors, and I 
suspect that the howl of the poor beast 
troubled him. I guessed at this when he 
said presently, «I suppose we shall have to 
carry the place by storm.» 

« Now don’t tell me you will get hit,» said 
I. « You always say that. There are enough 
dead men to set every dog in Virginia 
a-howling.» 

Jack laughed, but I had shamed him out 
of any desire to repeat his predictions of 
disaster, and with the signal-rockets in air, 
and the resounding thunder of this storm of 
war ever rising and falling, we went at last 
to our tents. 

For two or three days his Excellency kept 
me busy; but since, except every third or 
fourth day, Jack had no active work, his 
diary at this time is very fully kept. I see 
from its pages that he thought over and over 
in this leisure of what we had so largely dis- 
—_ on that night when we lay upon the 

lil. 

« October 11,» I find written.—« Hugh and 
I had a long talk over our own lives. It is a 
good thing and wise at times to take stock, 
as merchants say, of one’s self and of one’s 
friends. Indeed, if a man could contrive a 
moral likeness of his inner self such as he 
may have of his body, and this at different 
ages, it were an interesting and perhaps, too, 
a useful thing. It might much surprise him 
as the years went on. I think of myself as 
not so changed as Hugh. I am indeed more 
shy. As time goes on | arrange to hide it. I 
am less ambitious. Duty seems to me more 
and more a thing which I must do by reason 
of habit, that being strong with me owing 
much to the constant example set by my 
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friend’s life. If I have in me something of 
the woman’s nature, as Mistress Wynne used 
to declare, I do not now so much dislike the 
notion. It may explain why, as I mature, 
nothing in life seems to me so greatly to be 
desired as the love of my fellows. If I think 
a man | esteem has no affection for me, | will 
fetch and carry to get it. Thank God I need 
not for Hugh. For him I would give my life, 
should he want it, and what more can a man 
do for his friend? Yes, there is a greater 
test, but of that I need not think, since she 
does not love me, nor ever could I think to 
win her love. 

« My Hugh is a big handsome fellow now- 
adays, builded to be of the bigness of his 
father, but cleaner fashioned, from early 
use of his muscles. He has the strong pas- 
sions of these hot Welsh, but is disciplined 
to control them, though not always. He is 
more serious of late, and has thoughts which 
surprise me, and show that his mind has 
grown. I used to think he was too abrupt 
with people, but he has a gift I have not— 
the power to capture the fine ways which 
these French gentlemen possess, so that 
nowadays he has quite lost the stiff ways in 
which we were brought up. But this art | 
have not, nor ever shall have.» 

Now all this is more or less true, and as | 
have said whatever was ill of myself, I like 
to let another, if a too partial judge, say of 
me, for the flattery of our blood, what may 
one day pleasure my children to read. 

On the night of the 12th of October our 
second parallel was opened by Baron Steu- 
ben’s division, in which was Jack’s command. 
It brought us within three hundred yards of 
the enemy’s works. Here our people, while 
at the labour of digging, were greatly an-. 
noyed by the flanking fire of two redoubts, 
one on each side, and lying nearly as far 
out to right and left as were now our 
advanced trenches. 

On the 13th Colonel Tilghman came to ask 
me to write the needed orders for an assault 
on these two redoubts. He told me that Mar- 
quis Lafayette had asked that his own aide- 
de-camp, Captain Gimat, should lead the 
storming-party of Americans from the troops 
for duty on the 14th, but Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hamilton had insisted on his own right to 
this honourable risk, he being, on the day set 
for the assault, in command in the trenches. 

This officer, my lifelong friend, had, in 
February of ’81, resigned from the staff, of 
which resignation too much has been said. 
It in no way affected the regard for him which 
our chief entertained, and the occasion of his 
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leaving the staff was not one, I thought, to 
justify my friend in so doing, as indeed I 
made bold to tell him. 

He had now written a spirited letter to our 
chief, claiming the right of command, as he 
had that day the tour of duty in the trenches. 
His Excellency, with his strong sense of jus- 
tice, had decided in Mr. Hamilton’s favour, 
and it was thus settled that he should head 
our assaulting column, and the marquis have 
command. of the whole detachment, which 
was to be made up of picked men from the 
divisions for duty in our works. 

I wrote the required orders, and set them 
forth in the orderly-book. The same day to- 
ward nightfall Jack appeared at my tent. He 
said his company was selected to be of the 
assault, adding, with a fine colour and very 
cheerful, that here in a packet were letters 
he had writ to his father and to my Aunt 
Gainor, and here, too, another—this with a 
little hesitation—for Miss Darthea. 

I laughed, and said | was a bad person to 
be his executor, as I meant in some way to 
contrive to be of the party; how, I did not 
yet know. He begged me not to risk myself 
on a business out of my line of duty, but I 
was firmly set as to the matter, and he went 
away more serious than I thought worth 
while. In fact, I was tired of the every-day 
sameness of staff-duty and incessant letter- 
writing. 

Later in the evening I was sent for to the 
tent of his Excellency. I found him with the 
Comtes de Deuxponts and de Rochambeau. I 
was wanted to act as interpreter. Although 
his Excellency could comprehend what was 
said, he possessed no such knowledge of 
French as to be able to speak it. 

The business was soon despatched, and as 
I lingered the general asked what other 
matter needed attention. Upon this I replied 
that I greatly desired to be of the storming- 
party. 

He returned, «I presume of course, sir, 
that you are not for duty on the 14th?» 

I said, « No.» 

«Then your business is with the staff. I 
am unwilling to permit gentlemen to step 
aside out of their work.» He spoke in his 
usual deliberate manner, and with a certain 
sternness such as he well knew how to 
assume. 

I saluted, but stood still a moment, and 
then said, «I trust, Excellency, that I have 
fulfilled my duties to your satisfaction.» 

«Entirely. I should have made it plain to 
you had it been otherwise.» 

« And I have never asked a favour of your 
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Excellency. I have been twice wounded, have 
had no home leave for éour years, and have 
spent five months in a British jail.» 

I saw a faint smile come over his grave 
face. «You boys are all alike. Here is Colo- 
nel Hamilton in a rage because the marquis 
would have given his place to Captain Gimat, 
and now it is an obstinate Welshman must 
go and get into mischief. I wish the whole 
army had your spirit, sir.» 

I ventured to observe that Colonel Armand 
had been permitted to serve as a volunteer, 
and that I had hoped that I too should be 
allowed a like favour. 

His Excellency smiled, and returned, « As 
a volunteer, Mr. Wynne—well, as a volun- 
teer. Ask Colonel Hamilton. I trust that is 
satisfactory. Are the orders and detail all 
made out?» 

I said yes, and, thanking him, went away. 

Colonel Hamilton, whom I saw early on 
the 14th, was as much surprised at the result 
of my request as was I, and was pleased to 
say he should be glad of my company, and 
would I be on hand in the trenches before 
dark? 

The French of the old regiment D’Au- 
vergne, which that night won the right to be 
called D’Auvergne sans tache, were to carry 
the redoubt to the right of the enemy’s line. 
The Baron de Viomenisle was to lead them. 
Gimat was to have a chance with us. 

«There are Connecticut men, and Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island men, with a re- 
serve from Pennsylvania. The North has the 
whole business,» said Hamilton, «and your 
friend Warder has the luck to be with us.» 

The redoubt Number Ten on the enemy’s 
left, and nearest the river, fell to us, and 
Hamilton by no means meant that we should 
be later in the work than our allies. 

I am forced to be thus particular because, 
although in God’s providence I knew it not, 
I was about to pass through another crisis of 
my adventurous life. Before dusk I was in 
the trenches, and lying down amid a crowd 
of silent men. Hamilton walked to and fro 
among them, seeing that all were ready, and 
at last tied a piece of surgeons’ bandage 
around my left arm, a precaution also taken 
as to the men, that they might be distin- 
guished in the darkness from the enemy. 

Pioneers with fascines and ladders were a 
little later put out in front of the trenches, 
and with them the sappers and axemen under 
Captain Kirkpatrick. Within the crowded 
trenches and behind them the detachment 
of four hundred men lay ready. 

It was cold, and a drizzling rain would 
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have made it needful, under ordinary circum- 
stances, to keep the pans of the muskets dry; 
but all loads were drawn, and the marquis 
meant to trust to the bayonet alone. Jack 
was afoot, and in his gay fashion was saying 
something merry to his men. I heard the 
marquis cry, «Silence!» in queer English, 
and down the line I could hear officers re- 
peating his order. 

For a little while all was still. 

«Good-by,» said my Jack. His hand was 
damp, and shook. 

« You dear old idiot!» said L 

It was now close to eight, and of a sudden 
our cannon ceased. I dimly saw, a few yards 
away in the deep trench, the marquis look- 
ing back toward ourcamp. The enemy, glad, 
I dare say, of a chance to cool their guns, 
also stopped firing. I wished to heaven this 
horror of waiting were over. 

Then a rocket rose high in air over our 
camp. «Ready, men!» said Hamilton, while 
I drew my long Hessian blade. 

Six bombs in quick succession rose and 
went over us. I heard the marquis cry out, 
«En avant! Forward!» 

« Forward, sappers! » cried a voice in front. 

«Come along, boys!» cried Jack. And 
not giving the sappers more than time to 
scramble up, we were off in a swift rush 
through the darkness. The quickly formed 
line broke irregularly, as we ran over the 
space between us and the abatis, the sappers 
vainly trying to keep ahead. 

As we rushed forward, my legs serving me 
well, I saw that they in the redoubt knew 
what was coming. A dozen rockets went up, 
Bengal fires of a sudden lighted their works, 
a cannon-shot went close to my head, and all 
pandemonium seemed to break loose. 

At the stockade, an hundred feet from 
their works, our men pushed aside the sap- 
pers, and tore down the rude barrier, or 
tumbled over it. They were used to fences. 
Here Gimat was hurt, and Kirkpatrick of the 
pioneers, and a moment later Colonel Barber. 

The hundred feet beyond were passed at a 
run, and the men with fascines cast them 
into the ditch. It was already half full of 
the wreck the cannon had made in the earth- 
work. We jumped in, and out; it was all mud 
and water. Ladders were set against the 
parapet, but the slope was now not abrupt, 
having been crumbled away by our guns, so 
that most of us scrambled up without delay. 
I saw Captain Hunt fall, the enemy firing 
wildly. If Sergeant Brown of the Fourth 
Connecticut, or Mansfield of the Forlorn 
Hope, were first on the parapet, I do not 


know. Hamilton got by me, and I saw him 
set a foot on the shoulder of a man, and 
jump on to the top of the redoubt. Why 
more or all were not killed seems to me a 
wonder. I think if the enemy had been cooler 
we had been easily disposed of. I saw the 
girl-boy leap down among the bayonets, and 
we were at once in a hurly-burly of redcoats, 
our men with and after us. 

For a little there was fierce resistance and 
a furious struggle, of which I recall only a 
remembrance of smoke, red flashes, yells, and 
a confusion of men striking and thrusting. 
A big Hessian caught me a smart thrust in 
the left leg—no great hurt. Another with 
his butt pretty nearly broke my left arm, as 
I put it up to save my head. I ran him 
through, and felt that they were giving 
way. 

To left and right was still a mad struggle, 
and what with the Bengal fires still blazing, 
and a heap of brush in flames at one side of 
the redoubt, there was light enough to see. 
Near about me was a clear space, and a 
pause such as occurs now and then in such 
a scrimmage. There were still men who 
held back, and to whom, as I pushed on, I 
called, «Come on! We have them!» A great 
wind from the sea blew the smoke away, so 
that it was easy to see. As I called out to 
the men who hesitated on the outer slope, 
as some will, I heard before me a voice cry, 
«This way, men!» and, turning, caught sight 
of the face of Arthur Wynne. He too saw 
and knew me. He uttered an oath, I remem- 
ber, crying out, «At last!» as I dashed at 
him. 

I heard ahead of me cries for «Quarter! 
quarter!» The mass of striving men had 
fallen back, and in fact the business was at, 
an end. I saw Jack run from my left toward 
me, but he stood still when he saw what was 
happening, and instantly, as he came, Arthur 
and I crossed swords. What else chanced or 
who else came near I knew not. I saw for 
the time only that one face I so hated, for 
the heap of .brush in the work was still 
blazing. 

As is true of every Wynne I ever knew, 
when in danger I became cool at once. I lost 
no time, but pressed him hard, with a glad 
sense that he was no longer my master at 
the game. I meant to kill him, and as he 
fell back I knew that at last his hour had 
come. I think he too knew it. He fenced 
with caution, and was as cool as I. Just as 
I touched him in the right shoulder I felt 
a wounded Hessian clutch my leg. I fell 
squarely backward, my cousin lunging sav- 
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agely as I dropped. I had been done for 
had not Jack struck up his blade as I lay, 
calling out: 

« Coward!» 

I was up in a moment, pretty savage, and 
caught sight of my Jack fencing with my 
man, as calm as if we were in old Pike’s 
gallery. As I stood panting—it was but a 
moment—I saw Jack’s blade whip viciously 
round Arthur’s and pass through his breast, 
nearly to the guard. 

My cousin cried I know not what, fell to 
one side, and then in a heap across a dead 
grenadier 

«Better I than thou,» cried Jack, blow- 
ing hard. «He will play no more tricks. 
Come on!» 

With a glance at my enemy I hurried past 
him over dead and wounded men, a cannon 
upset, muskets cast away, and what not. 

«This way, Wynne,» said the marquis. 
«C'est fini! Get those fellows together, 
gentlemen.» 

Our men were huddling the prisoners in a 
corner and collecting their arms. A red- 
faced New Hampshire captain was angrily 
threatening Major Campbell, the commander 
of the redoubt, who had just surrendered. 
Colonel Hamilton struck up the captain’s 
blade, or I do believe he would have killed 
the major. He was furious over the death of 
Colonel Scammel, who was greatly beloved, 
and had been killed by Hessians after having 
given up his sword. 

It was over, and I went back to see what 
had become of Arthur. He was alive, and 
having dragged himself to the inner wall of 
the redoubt, was now seated against it. Jack 
soon found a lantern, and by its light we 
looked at Arthur. He was covered with 
blood, but was conscious, and stared at me 
with dull eyes, without power to say a word. 

«Take care of him, Jack,» said I, and went 
away down the crumbled slope and through 
the broken abatis, while overhead the bombs 
howled with unearthly noises and the can- 
nonry broke out anew. 

| was still angry that I had not killed the 
man, and went off to my tent in no very 
happy state of mind, so tired in body that I 
could not sleep for hours. 

Says Jack, «October 15.—I can never 
cease to be thankful that, when we had 
them driven like scared sheep into the far 
side of the redoubt, I ran back to see what 
had become of Hugh. It was but a minute 
I had missed him, and when I saw him slip I 
had only just time to catch that devil Arthur 
Wynne’s blade. He was used in old days to 
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play with me like a child, but either I am 
become more skilful or he was out of prac- 
tice, for | knew pretty soon that he was de- 
livered over to me, and had small chance to 
get away unhurt. If my friend had killed 
him,—and that was what he meant, I fear, 
—would Darthea ever have married Hugh? 
I know not, but it has been ordered other- 
wise. There was indeed a way opened, as 
Friends say. A nice Quaker I am become!» 

I was not of his opinion that night. Just 
before reveille I fell into a broken slumber. 
I awakened in a sweat, having dreamed that 
I had put a sword through my cousin, and 
was troubled that Jack was to tell Darthea. 
Thus it came to my mind— dulled before this 
with anger and unsatisfied hate—that I had 
made a fortunate escape. The morning 
brought wisdom. I was beginning to think 
that all was not well between Darthea and 
Arthur Wynne, and that to kill him would 
do anything but add to my chances with a 
woman so sensitive, nor would it much im- 
prove matters that his death had come out 
of the unhappy chances of war. 

When in happier mood I began to dress at 
dawn, I found my left arm very stiff and sore. 
I must have been much distracted over night 
not to have felt it, and not to have seen that 
I was seriously bruised; my breeches were 
starched stiff with blood from a bayonet- 
prick. Jack’s quarters were on the extreme 
right, and as soon as the lines broke after 
morning drill I rode over to find him. 

He told me that Dr. Rush was come to 
camp the day before with other surgeons, 
and that Arthur was in a tent and cared for 
by our good doctor, who informed Jack that 
his sword had traversed the right lung, but 
had not gone through, as it seemed to me 
it must have done. The doctor thought he 
might possibly get over it. Out of his affec- 
tion for my aunt he would see that Arthur 
had such care as she would desire for one of 
her kin, but was it not a most unfortunate 
accident? 

«I assured him,» said Jack, «that it was 
most lamentable, but might have been worse 
—as I intended it should be,» added Jack, 
with a grin. He then asked me had I heard 
of that. good Free Quaker, Colonel Forest, 
who had taken Major Campbell, saying, «1 
advise thee to surrender, or thou wilt 
repent it, d—— thee!» to the delight of 
Hamilton, who must tell his Excellency that 
night, having supped with him on his return. 

I made haste to write to my aunt, and was 
able to send our letters North with the gen- 
eral’s despatches to Congress. I said nothing 
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of my own encounter with Arthur, but made 
mention of Jack’s affair as one of the chances 
of war. 

Dr. Rush dressed my arm, and I went 
back to duty with the member in a sling, and 
aching like mad. His Excellency, seeing my 
condition, asked me if my right arm was in 
good order, but made no reference to the left. 
After 1 took his commands for the morning 
he said, seeing me limp, «Were you much 
hurt?» 

I said, « No; I ran against something sharp 
in the bastion.» 

He smiled, and that was the end of the 
matter. Fair women and brave men were to 
his Excellency’s liking. 

This was my last of active warfare. The 
marquis tried his hand at a sally, and made 
ready too late to get away over the York 
River; but the sally came to nothing, and the 
belated effort to run to still less. 

I neglected to say that the French, having 
come to the abatis, waited in line while the 
pioneers used their axes to clear it away. 
Meanwhile, thanks to too good discipline, 
they suffered severely. As we rushed the 
whole thing, we lost far less. «It was very 
fine and en régle,» said Hamilton, « but I like 
our way better.» And so, I think, do I. 

The good doctor liked to come to my staff 
tent in those days, to talk to me or to others. 
He seemed to think it necessary to inform 
me as to my cousin, and I dare say thought 
me cool about him. 

« And if, doctor, I had stuck him through 
the left side?» said Jack, lying at ease on a 
bearskin in my tent. 

«In that case,» said our doctor, in a quite 
professional way, «the heart or the great 
arteries had like enough been pierced.» 

« And what then?» asked Jack of the doc- 
tor, who was sitting on the camp-bed. 

« Probably death would have occurred.» 

On this Jack looked up with those inno- 
cent eyes, and, pushing back the blond locks, 
said: «It is a great thing to know anatomy. 
If only I had made a little study of that 
science, Dr. Rush, I might have had better 
success at this pig-sticking business we call 
war.» The sly humour of the fellow set 
Hamilton to laughing, but the doctor did 
not smile. 

«It might have been better for Hugh’s 
cousin,» he said. 

« Yes,» said Jack, sweetly; « perhaps.» 

_ As they talked I was automatically putting 
into fine French a letter of his Excellency to 
Count d’Estaing, and I took in readily what 
was passing. When Jack said, « Perhaps,» I 


cried out, «It would be a fine thing, doctor, 
to have all this saving knowledge on both 
sides, so as to know where not to hurt one 
another.» 

Hamilton was on the side of Dr. Rush. «It 
were more to the purpose,» he said, «to sit 
down and not to go to war at all.» This was set 
forth demurely, the colonel seeing how seri- 
ous a dose our fun was for the great physi- 
cian, who did somewhat lack the capacity to 
discover the entertainment to be found in 
this manner of jesting. 

He returned gravely that this was his opin- 
ion, and that had he his way, war and drink- 
ing of spirits should alike cease. 

To this we agreed in part as one man, for 
of war we were tired enough. As to the other 
matter, we did not mention it. To think of 
such a revolution was too astonishing in 
those days, nor have we come to it yet. 

After that the doctor discussed Arthur’s 
case with much learning and evident satis- 
faction. I might like in a day or two to see 
Captain Wynne. I was of opinion that it 
would do him harm, and when the great 
doctor said, « Perhaps, perhaps,» Jack began 
discreetly to talk war, and asked where was 
General Gates. 

But by this time our doctor had become 
cautious. His favourite commander was dis- 
missed with a word or two, and so our chat 
ended, Mr. Hamilton and the physician going 
away together, each pleased with the other, 
and, despite some differences in politics, to 
remain lifelong friends. 

On the 17th of October, the Marquis Corn- 
wallis having had a stomach full of fighting, 
and having failed of his schemes to get away 
across the York River, beat a parley, and 
after some discussion signed the articles of , 
capitulation. The soldiers were to remain 
prisoners in Virginia and Maryland, the 
officers were to return to Europe upon 
parole. The beaten army at two on the 19th 
came down the road between the French and 
our lines, with the colours in their cases, and 
the bands playing a British march; for it is 
of the etiquette of such occasions that the 
captured army play none but their own tunes. 
Some wag must have chose the air, for they 
marched by to the good old English music 
of «The World Turned Upside Down»; such 
must have seemed sadly the case to these 
poor devils. 

As I was of the staff, | was privileged to 
see well this wonderful and glorious con- 
clusion of a mighty strife. Our chief sat 
straight in the saddle, with a face no man 
could read, for in it was neither elation nor 
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show of satisfaction as the sullen ranks 
came near. 

At the head of the line rode General 
O’Hara. He paused beside our chief, and 
begged his Excellency to receive the excuses 
of my Lord Cornwallis, who was not well 
enough to be present, which no one believed 
nor thought a manly thing to do. 

His Excellency bowed, trusted it was not 
very serious, but would not receive General 
O’Hara’s sword. With quiet dignity he mo- 
tioned him to deliver it to Major-General 
Lincoln, who now had these grateful amends 
for the misfortune of having had to sur- 
render his own good blade at Charleston. 

After this the long array of chagrined and 
beaten men went by, and, returning to York, 
were put under guard. 

A day or two later a letter of my aunt’s 
informed me of the disorder my father’s con- 
dition had brought about on his tobacco-plan- 
tation in Maryland. This caused me to ask 
for leave, and, with the understanding that 
I might be recalled at any time, I received 
permission to be absent two months. 

I set out on November 5 for Annapolis, 
with two horses and my servant. Arthur 
Wynne, being found unfit to go to Europe 
with the rest, was taken a week later by our 
doctor on a transport to the Head of Elk, and 
thence by coach to Philadelphia. There, as I 
heard, the doctor took him to his own house, 
much amazed that Mistress Gainor would not 
receive him. Arthur won the good doctor, as 
he did most people, and, despite all expecta- 
tions, was said to be mending fast, being 
much petted by the Tory ladies; but if Dar- 
thea had seen him or not I did not then learn. 

My affairs in Maryland, where we had many 
slaves and large interests, kept me busy un- 
til near the close of December, when I set out 
to rejoin the staff in Philadelphia, my leave 
being up. 

During this winter of ’81 and ’82 my duties 
were light, and except to write a few de- 
spatches daily, and to attend his Excellency 
on occasions of festivity, I had little to do 
save to look after my father’s affairs. 

It is now fit that I return to the narration 
of such things as immediately concern my 
personal interests. Arthur Wynne was able 
to ride out by the end of January, as I heard, 
for I did not chance to see him. My father 
remained much as he had been for a year. 

Darthea, to our great surprise, on Captain 
Wynne’s return became desirous to yield to 
her aunt and to go to New York. My aunt 
said she would get them a pass through our 
lines in the Jerseys; but this proving difficult, 
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they stayed in and about the city, spending 
much time at their old home in Bristol. Dar- 
thea was so clearly unwilling to see me that 
I was fain to give it up, and accept what I 
could not better. When I said I was sorry 
she wished to go away, my Aunt Gainor re- 
plied that I was a fool, and would never be 
anything else. I asked why, but she was away 
from my question at once, and went on to tell 
me what officers were to dine with her that 
day, and did his Excellency like Madeira? and 
why was her doctor so fond of quoting Mr. 
Adams’s letters from Holland, where he now 
was on a mission, with his nasty sneers at 
Virginians and Mr. Washington? She gave 
me no time to reply. Indeed, this and much 
else I saw or heard in those days was quite 
beyond me. 

My aunt’s way of dismissing a question she 
liked not was to pour out matters which were 
quite irrelevant, when to stop her was alto- 
gether past hope. I had learned to wait. She, 
at my desire, made Jack her aid in her affairs, 
as I was fully occupied with my father’s neg- 
lected business. Now, too, she was busy find- 
ing Jack a wife, and would tell me all about 
it, striding to and fro, and with vast shrewd- 
ness and humour discussing the young women 
we knew. 

«Cat» Ferguson was very humble, and the 
Chews in great favour with his Excellency. 
I was fain to dismiss my wonder as to Dar- 
thea, and, unable to recur to the question I 
had asked, I went away to headquarters in 
the great Chew house in Third street. 

The town was gone wild with feasting and 
dinners, and as the general liked his staff to 
attend him, I had more of these engagements 
than I cared about. 

Arthur, still weak and on parole, lingered; 
but why he did not get permission to go to 
New York, as had been easy, I could not well 
understand. 

In February, ’82, I came home to my fa- 
ther’s one morning at an earlier hour than 
usual, and to my surprise heard my cousin’s 
voice. 

«I fear, sir, I am not understood. I came 
for the deed you promised me.» 

My poor father, a huge, wasted framework 
of a big man, was looking at him with lack- 
lustre eyes. He said, « My wife will be with 
us presently. Wilt thou stay for dinner?» 

I went in at once, saying, «I am more than 
amazed, sir, to see you here. As to the deed 
you would have stolen—» 

« What!» he cried. 

«I said ‘stolen, sir. As to the deed you 
would have stolen from a man too feeble in 
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mind to guard his own property, I have only 
this to say,—» amid constant duties it had 
gone from my mind,—: «I shall put no ob- 
stacle in the way of your seeing it.» 

«I have no other purpose,» he said quietly 
—«none. To you I could not go, and, sir, if 
you choose to consider my effort in any other 
light than an honest one, I have no more to 
say. We have enough causes of difference 
without that.» 

«Quite enough,» said I. I was beginning 
to lose grip of my patience. «Quite enough. 
That they were not settled long ago an 
accident alone prevented.» 

«I am not, sir, in a way fitly to answer you. 
Neither is this a place nor a presence for this 
discussion.» 

« At least we can agree as to that,» said I; 
«but I did not seek it. At my own leisure I 
shall have to ask you certain questions which, 
as a gentleman and a man of honour, you will 
find it hard to answer.» 

«1 fail to comprehend,» he returned, with 
his grand air, looking all the better for his 
paleness. 

I said it was not now needful that he 
should, and that in future he would under- 
stand that he was no longer a welcome guest. 

« As you please,» he said. 

I thought he showed little anxiety to hear 
at length what was in my mind. 

Meanwhile, as we spoke, my father looked 
vacantly from me to him and from him to 
me, and at last, his old hospitable instincts 
coming uppermost, he said, « Thou hast not 
asked thy cousin to take spirits, Hugh.» 

Arthur, smiling sadly, as I thought, said: 
«Thank you, none for me. Good-day, Cousin 
Wynne,» and merely bowing to me, he went 
out, I ceremoniously opening the door. 

I had said no more than I intended to say; 
I was resolutely bent upon telling this man 
what he seemed to me to be and what I knew 
of his baseness. To do this it was needful, 
aboveall, tofind Delaney. After that, whether 
Darthea married my cousin or not, I meant 
that she should at last know what I knew. It 
was fair to her that some one should open 
her eyes to this man’s character. When away 
from her, hope, the friend of the absent, was 
ever with me; but once face to face with 
Darthea, to think of her as by any possibility 
mine became impossible. Yet from first to 
last I was firm in my purpose, for this was 
the way I was made, and so I am to this day. 
But whether I had loved her or not, I should 
have done my best out of mere friendship to 
a free from the bonds in which she was 
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I had heard of Delaney as being in the 
South, but whether he had come out alive 
from the tussles between Morgan, Marion, 
and Tarleton, I knew not. On asking Colonel 
Harrison, the general’s secretary, he told me 
he thought he could discover his whereabouts. 
Next day he called to tell me that there was 
an officer of the name of Delaney at the Lon- 
don Inn, now called «The Flag,» on Front 
street, and that he had been asking for me. 
I had missed him by five minutes. He had 
called with despatches from Major-General 
Greene. 

To my joy this proved to be the man I 
wanted, nor was it surprising that he should 
thus luckily appear, since the war was over 
in the South, and a stream of officers was 
passing through Philadelphia daily to join 
the Northern army. 

For a moment he did not know me, but was 
delighted when I named myself. 

I said I had no time to lose, and asked him 
to meet me at my aunt’s in the afternoon. | 
much feared that Arthur would get away 
before I was ready to talk to him. 

Delaney had received my last letter and 
had answered it, but whither his reply went 
I cannot say. At all events, he had lingered 
here to find me. When we met at my Aunt 
Gainor’s that afternoon, it took but a few 
minutes to make clear to her the sad tale of 
Arthur’s visit to the jail. 

My friend had no sooner done than the old 
lady rose, and began as usual to walk about, 
saying: « You will excuse me; I must think 
of this. Talk to Hugh.» What there was to 
think of I could not see. 

Delaney looked on amused, and he and I 
chatted. She was evidently much disturbed, 
and while the captain and | talked, I saw her 
move a chair, and pick up and set down some 
china beast. At last she said: «Come in at 
nine to-night, Mr. Delaney. 1 want to think 
this over. I have still much I desire to ask 
you. It deeply concerns my nephew in a way 
I cannot now explain to you. May I have the 
privilege of another half-hour?» 

Delaney bowed. 

« Of course I do not want you, Hugh,» she 
added. 

When you have known a woman as long as 
I had known my aunt, there are sometimes 
hints or warnings in her most casual expres- 
sions. When my aunt said I was not wanted 
that evening I knew at once that she was 
meditating something out of the common, 
but just what, I did not think to ask myself. 
My Aunt Gainor was all her life fond of what 
she called inventing chances, a fine phrase, 
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of which she was proud. In fact, this sturdy 
old spinster liked to interfere authoritatively 
in the affairs of men and women, and believed 
that for this she had a special talent, which 
in fact she discovered no inclination to bury; 
but what nowshe had in hand todoI knewnot. 

She was deeply grieved for a season to find 
that her plans went awry, or that men were 
disappointed, or that women would not go 
her way. «When she hurts you,» said Mrs. 
Ferguson, «she is like a child, and has a dozen 
silly devices for doctoring your wounds. We 
have fought many times, and made upas often. 
There is no real malice in her,» which was true. 

Jack Warder once remarked in his lively 
way that Mistress Wynne had a richly col- 
oured character. I fear it may have looked 
at times very black to some and very rose- 
tinted to others, but assuredly never gray in 
its tones, nor other than positive. 

With me she took all manner of liberties, 
and with Darthea too, and if ever she were 
in doubt if it were well to meddle in our 
affairs I know not. A vast richness of human 
love and an urgent desire of rule lay under- 
neath the life she showed the outer world of 
quadrille and dinners and gossip. 

When she hurt us, or, as Darthea said, 
broke her china in trying to wash it, she fell 
back on our love with a quite childlike as- 
tonishment that what was come out of affec- 
tion should give rise to resentment. 

With a slight puzzle in my mind I went 
away with Delaney to dine at the London 
Coffee-house, which now showed our own new 
flag, where so often I had passed in under the 
cross of St. George. 

« We have a new St. George now,» said Mr. 
John Adams, in one of those ill-natured let- 
ters to Dr. Rush which filled my aunt with 
rage. «Sancte Washington, ora pro nobis.» 
The Massachusetts statesman admired our 
grave and knightly St. George, but there are 
those who cannot fly a kite without the bob- 
tail of a sneer—which is good wit, I think, 
but not my own; it was Jack said that. 

When Delaney left me to call again upon 
my aunt, I little dreamed of what part she 
meant him to play. He left the town early 
next day, and had it not been for Jack I 
should not for a long while have known fully 
what an hour brought forth. 

«On the afternoon of February 28 of this 
1782,» says Jack’s diary, «I got a note from 
Mistress Wynne asking me to see her on 
business at nine. I found with her, to my 
pleasure, the good fellow Delaney, and was 
able to thank him for the service he had done 
us all in his noble care of Hugh. We talked 
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over our battles, and presently comes in Dar- 
thea, whom now we see but rarely, for reasons 
best known to herself. 

«I do believe Hugh has given up his love- 
affair as a thing quite hopeless, and no won- 
der. I think she still sees that rascal of an 
English captain, and perhaps he will not have 
her keep up a closer friendship with such as 
no longer desire his own acquaintance. 

«Mr. Delaney was, like all men, charmed 
with Miss Peniston, and the talk went on 
busily enough, the young woman in good 
spirits and the captain most amusing. 

« By and by he spoke quite naturally of the 
horrors of their life in the provost’s prison, 
and upon this Darthea, becoming of a sudden 
seriously attentive, listened with fixed gaze. 
Our hostess, seeing her chance, said: «I meant 
toask you more of that to-day, but my nephew 
hates even to hear of it. How long were you 
there?» 

«(I was taken at Germantown like Mr. 
Wynne, and was kept until June. After 
Wynne nearly killed that rascal Cunning- 
ham things were worse than ever.) 

«( And was Hugh so very ill?» 

«(He could not have been worse to live 
at all» 

«« And was there no inspection amidst all 
those horrors? Do you suppose Sir William 
knew nothing of them? I can hardly credit 
that. 

« Darthea looked round at Mistress Wynne. 
She had been unusually silent. Now turning 
to Delaney, she said, with slow articulation: 
(I also am curious, Mr. Delaney. We heard 
many rumours and some unpleasant facts. 
Could Sir William Howe have known? | 
cannot think it. 

- «¢ But he must, after the inspections, and 
there were three to my knowledge.) 

««Indeed?> said Mistress Wynne. «’T is 
most strange!) 

« Delaney hesitated, not liking, I suppose, to 
mention Arthur, her cousin, of whose close re- 
lation to Darthea, however, he was not aware. 

«(And one, Mistress Wynne went on, 
(was, I hear, made by our kinsman.) 

«« Yes,) said Delaney, «and that did cer- 
tainly amaze me. Captain Wynne—> 

«(Captain Wynne!) exclaimed Darthea, 
and, turning her head, she looked sharply at 
Mistress Wynne and then at me. I think that 
Delaney, being unfamiliar with her habits of 
speech, did not notice how strange was the 
tone in which she added, « We all know Mr. 
Arthur Wynne.) 

«« Indeed!» said Delaney; ‘ but of course I 
might have known that.) 
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«« Yes, yes! I interrupted you. Pray, go 
on; it is most interesting.) 

«« Very,) said Mistress Wynne. And now 
I saw what a wicked trap our spinster-fox 
had laid for poor Darthea. Delaney, a bit 
puzzled, glanced at me. I made no sign. It 
must not stop here. 

«(It is a queer story, Miss Peniston, and 
not much to the credit of his Majesty’s 
officers.) 

«( What next?) said Darthea. 

«(Oh, the tale is brief and brutal. I was 
seated on the straw one day, with Hugh’s 
head in my lap, putting water on his forehead 
and trying to quiet him, when the turnkey 
came in with an English officer. This gentle- 
man looked about him at the few left alive, 
asked carelessly who broke the window-panes, 
and then suddenly seemed to notice Hugh. 
He asked who was this poor devil. The turn- 
key said, «Name of Wynne, sir.» Then the 
captain stood still a moment, staring at us, 
and, as if curious, bent down, asking me what 
Hugh was saying. Now my poor friend was 
muttering over and over, «Dorothea! Doro- 
thea!» —some woman’s name, I suppose, but 
what woman he never told me.) 

«At this I saw Darthea flush, but perhapsre- 
membering that Mr. Delaney might know her 
only as Miss Peniston, which was the fact, she 
controlled herself and said quickly: «He asked 
his name? Are you sure he asked his name? 
Could there have been no mistake?» 

« Delaney looked the surprise he no doubt 
felt, and replied, « Yes; of that I am sure. 

«(Do you think, said Darthea, «he knew 
how ill Mr. Hugh Wynne was?» 

«« Certainly; I heard the turnkey tell him 
that a day or two would see Hugh in the 
potter’s field with the rest. The doctor had 
said as much. This was true; he had told me 
it was useless for him to return, and indeed 
I thought so too. They buried a half-dozen 
a day. When told that this man Wynne had 
jail-fever, the captain seemed in haste to 
leave. At the door he turned and took an- 
other look at Hugh, and then went out. I 
asked his name next day, but the turnkey 
laughed, and said it was none of my business. 
I had a fancy that the inspector desired to 
remain unknown. I was sure of this when, 
a few days after, I described the officer to 
Hugh, who was then quite himself. When 
Hugh said at last, «Had he a scar over the 
left eye?» and I said he had, Hugh cried out 
in a rage that it was his cousin, and would 
talk of nothing else for days. I fear there 
can be no doubt that the inspecting officer 
was Captain Arthur Wynne. 
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«« Horrible!) exclaimed Mistress Wynne. 
(Incredible!) 

«« Yes; it seems to me a quite inconceiva- 
ble thing, but I am certain, though the man 
looked a gentleman all over.) 

«(He looked a gentleman all over, said 
Darthea, with strange deliberateness of 
speech. 

« This while Mistress Wynne sat drawn up, 
her face set, and one hand moving on the 
arm-of the chair, just the same queer trick 
her brother had. As for me, I watched Dar- 
thea. It was a merciless plot, and may have 
been needed; but in truth the way of it was 
cruel, and my heart bled for her I loved. 

« As she spoke her tones were so strange 
that Mr. Delaney, who was clearly but an in- 
nocent though sharp tool, said: «I beg par- 
don, Miss Peniston. These sad stories are 
too dreadful to repeat. Miss Wynne would 
have it—> ; 

«But Darthea was now quite lost to the 
common ways of life. She went on like a 
person questioning herself, as it sounded to 
me. (Arthur Wynne asked his name. Is 
that so?» 

« Delaney said, « Yes, now, as I saw, quite 
troubled, and wishing himself out of it, I 
dare say. 

«(And he knew he was in rags, starved, 
dying, and he left him?» continued Darthea. 
(He left him—to die. 

«« Yes; but—) 

«(No matter. I must hear all—all!) she 
cried sharply—‘all! I am the person most 
concerned.) 

«( Darthea!) then exclaimed Miss Wynne, 
alarmed, I suppose, at her wild manner and 
breaking voice. 

« But Darthea went on. ‘This is my busi- 
ness, madam. You are sure, sir? This is no 
time to trifle. I—I am—I must know! | 
must know! Would you say this to Captain 
Wynne were he here? Answer me, sir!) 

«<Certainly I would, Miss Peniston.) 

«(Mistress Wynne, said Darthea, rising, 
(I have been brought here to let a stranger 
see my—my weakness. It is plain. Did you 
think I could hide it, madam? Pardon me, 
sir. You have done me acruel service. I—I 
thank you. I bid you good-evening, Mistress 
Wynne. Was there no other way, no kinder 
way, to tell me? Will you take me home, 
Jack? I—I am tired. 

« We had all risen with her at the begin- 
ning of this last speech, I troubled, Miss 
Wynne very red, and only fit to say over and 
over, ‘Darthea! Darthea!» Mr. Delaney an- 
noyed, and lacking knowledge of the situa- 
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tion; all of us awkward and confused save 
Darthea, who passed out into the hall, followed 
by Miss Wynne, and saying as she went 
forth, «I will never forgive you, madam, never! 
never! You are a wicked old woman! I shall 
never speak to you again. I did not think it. 

«I walked in silence beside her to Mrs. 
Peniston’s home. ‘Thank you, Jack,) said she, 
in a sweet, low voice. « You did not know, 
did you, of this sad story?» 

«« Yes, dear lady, but of this disgusting 
plot, no. 

«« But why did you, who are my friend, and 
Mr. Hugh Wynne, and all of you, leave me in 
the dark as to this—this man?) 

«I said quickly that it was not well to 
have told her until Mr. Delaney could be 
found. He had but just now come. She 
had seemed to trust Captain Wynne’s story; 
Hugh’s was but the hearsay of a man just 
out of a deadly fever. We had waited. 

«As I spoke, she stood with her calash 
bonnet fallen back, clear to see by the full 
moonlight, and looking with intent face 
across Arch street, as it might be with envy 
of the untroubled dead of generations who 
lay around the meeting-house. As I ended, 
she said: 

«<I have been a fool, Jack, but I loved him; 
indeed I did. Is there more? I know Hugh 
hates him. Is there more?» ' 

««Too much, too much, Darthea, I said. 

«(Then come in. I must hear all—all» 
And she knocked impatiently. 

« Presently we were in the parlour. «Fetch 
a light, she said to the black who opened for 
us. When we were alone and seated, she 
said quietly: « Jack, you are my only friend. 
I do trust you—oh, entirely. Now what is it? 
I must know all. Why has Hugh Wynne been 
silent? It is not like him» 

«(I have already told you why. Partly be- 
cause, Darthea, you were away, or would not 
see us. That youknow. Partly because Hugh 
had only his own word to give; but this I 
have told you.) 

«« Yes, yes,) she cried; « but what else?> 

«(I think, said I, «knowing him well, that 

Hugh meant, when once he had Delaney’s 
evidence, to tell his cousin face to face, and 
so force him to release you.) 
_ «(That is my business, not his, she broke 
in. (What has Hugh Wynne to do with it? 
Am I a child?» 

«(It had been the kinder and the manlier 
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way, said I. « Now there is no need; but Hugh 
will be furious with his aunt. 

«(I am glad of that. What else is there? 
You are hiding something. 

«(There was that scene in the garden, 
Darthea.) 

«She coloured at this. « Yes, I know; but 
there were reasonable excuses for that, and 
no one had time to think. 

««Two people had, Darthea. 

«« We will let that pass, Jack. Don’t play 
with me. 

«Then, driven to the wall, so to speak, I 
told her of the sad revelation André had 
made to Hugh, and how, being Hugh’s enemy, 
Arthur had been base enough to involve him 
in an affair which might have been his ruin. 

«« Yes, yes, she said, «I see; but who could 
know, or who think to use such knowledge?) 

«I was taken aback at her seeming to have 
any doubt. I coldly set myself to tell her of 
Arthur’s double-dealing about the estate, and 
of how he had made Hugh’s father believe he 
was minded to consider the ways of Friends, 
and at last of how he had borrowed money 
and had set poor Hugh’s half-demented fa- 
ther against him. I did not spare her or him, 
and the half of what I said I have not set down. 
The Arnold business I did return to, seeing 
that it struck her, or seemed to, less than it 
did me; for to my mind it was the worst. 

«« Darthea,) I said, «how could a man of 
honour or even of good feeling put any 
gentleman in such peril of worse than death? 
There were Tories enough to have done his 
shameful errand. But oh, dear Darthea, to 
suggest to send on such business an open, 
frank enemy, —his cousin too, — that was too 
bad for the lowest and vilest!) 

«( Hush!) she said,‘ I know enough. You 
have been both brave and good. You are the 
best man I know, Jack Warder, and the kind- 
est. I wish I loved you. I am not worthy of 
you. Now go away.) 

«I obeyed her, and this was so far the end 
of a miserable affair. What Hugh will say to 
Miss Wynne, God knows. As for me, I have 
given a rascal his dues; but I cannot do this 
and not tell him to his face what I have said 
behind his back. 

«This was at night, but I had no better 
counsel in the morning. 

«I went to find Mr. Delaney, but he was 
gone, having, as I heard later, put on paper 
what he had seen and heard in the Provostry.» 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 


S. Weir Mitchell. 
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« JDOTON DE XANTRAILLES is love-lorn,» 

said La Hire, with a wink at his friend’s 
back; for the tall knight mounted and rode off 
to St. Denis without waiting for him. La Hire’s 
own courser was held ready by a page, but 
he lingered, spreading himself and his cloak 
upon a chair, and holding a cup in his fist on 
the table where he had been drinking. He 
sat before the door of his quarters in the 
crowded lane of La Chapelle, which was then 
a small faubourg outside the ramparts of 
Paris. There was a stretch of fields to the 
city walls on the southern horizon. 

«Since Poton hath been appointed gover- 
nor of Coucy his mind runs to serious things, 
—mass and confession, —so that he hath no 
longer any stomach for good company. Take 
warning by Poton, Messire d’Arc, and let 
thoughts of women alone. La Hire never 
looks at a woman,» said the old sinner, roll- 
ing his eyes behind his chair, where Pierre 
could see a red petticoat half concealed by 
his wide cloak. 

« What have we in La Chapelle or St. Denis 
to make a man love-lorn, Messire la Hire?» 
the pucelle’s brother asked, laughing. He 
knew well whose black eyes snapped near the 
knight’s broad shoulder. Though women of 
her class were forbidden the camp, he had 
many times seen Haumette Davide, gorgeous 
from a summer among Burgundians, slip 
about behind his sister’s back. And he had 
talked with her, half in contempt and half 
in pity, loving the familiar sound of the 
whistling Domremy «oui,» which is like 
« whist! » 

Pierre sat his horse with drawn rein for 
the pastime of enjoying La Hire’s embarrass- 
ment. But he added in seriousness: 

« Messire de Xantrailles is only cast down 
like the rest of us because we are kept idle 
in camp.» 

The knight struck the table until his wine- 
flask staggered. 

« We ought to take Paris to-morrow. By 
my baton, La Hire is tired of this. The king 
and La .Trémouille have sat in St. Denis a 
week, holding the pucelle in leash, bemoan- 
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ing the expenses of an army they keep idle; 
while the Duke of Bedford in Paris laughs 
at them, having a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand livres tournois a month as his revenue 
drawn from France.» 

In his excitement La Hire raised and shook 
his arm, twitching the cloak farther off 
Haumette. Her reminder caused his face to 
fall into sudden distortion, and he arranged 
his draperies in haste; but in serious confer- 
ence with the soldier Pierre forgot to be 
amused by the bacchanal. He looked through 
a passage left between houses at meadows 
sweeping away to the Seine, which, after 
cleaving Paris, makes a bend northward. 
He could not see the distant river, but all 
the fields were spread with September glory 
of pale-pink and pale-blue crocuses, star- 
cloth, a prodigal carpet for mailed feet 
and trundling artillery and the chafing of 
coursers’ hoofs. Pierre could smell, above 
the barn-yard odors of this stone village 
crowded with many horses, a piece of wild 
mignonette he had stuck in his corselet be- 
cause it reminded him of Domremy. There 
the little brownish-yellow blossom twinkled 
all summer, overclothing the sward in every 
direction. 

«Messire la Hire, is La Trémouille part 
English? » 

«No; but he is wholly bad French. Hark 
ye, my lad, who was Georges la Trémouille 
before the king took him up? Nothing but 
a dependent of the Duc de Richemont, and 
for being placed at court by that noble he 
hath bred enmity betwixt his patron and the 
king. He had a sister married to a low Scot 
little better than a stable-boy. You remem- 
ber,» cried La Hire, with pleasure in bring- 
ing the facts to Pierre’s own experience, « the 
little maid that embroidered the pucelle’s 
standard in Tours?» 

Pierre did remember her, to the roots of 
his hair. He sat his horse, helplessly de- 
tected in a feeling which La Hire had not the 
eyes to see. 

« That was the Scotchman’s daughter, the 
child of La Trémouille’s sister. She hath 
been left on his hands by the Scotch paint- 
er’s death since we marched from Rheims.» 
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« Who brought news of the Scotch paint- 
er’s death, messire? » 

« A messenger from the queen to the king, 
that I myself saw in St. Denis yesterday. His 
name—» 

«But where now is the demoiselle? » 

«Qh, she is with her grandmother in 
Loches; and the favorite’s elder sister, De 
Beuil’s wife, hath already stirred herself to 
tie the young calf to the royal crib. The 
Scotch demoiselle is now our queen’s new 
maid of honor. Bring in all nations,» blus- 
tered La Hire. «France is meat for every 
crow on earth. By my baton, if the good Lord 
came down to France in these days, he would 
turn robber like the rest!» 

Pierre felt strong need to slap La Hire’s 
red face, where unshaven hairs bristled with 
general aggressiveness; but taking up the 
glove for the La Trémouille family against 
his friend was such madness that he put 
himself beyond another word by spurring 
off suddenly for St. Denis. Charles had ap- 
pointed a council to consider an attack on 
Paris,—the king was not slack {in holding 
councils,—and Pierre’s duty was to attend 
the pucelle. 

«It is time La Hire himself took to horse,» 
declared the knight, in a flurry of haste, 
bouncing around on his chair. «Come out 
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now, minion; drink your wine, and begone. 
Do you want to give a godly fellow a bad 
name in the camp? The pucelle herself might 
ride by if it were not for the council in St. 
Denis.» 

«What care I for the pucelle?» scoffed 
Haumette, resuming her seat on the table, 
and filling the cup she had carried into hid- 
ing. «Did I not know her in Domremy? She 
is no better than I am. Must I hide when- 
ever the D’Arc family make a procession? 
No, by my faith! The Davides are as good 
as they are.» 

«Ho!» cried the knight, starting up and 
seizing her by the shoulders. « Down again, 
Haumette! Squat, toad! Yondercomes the . 
pucelle.» 

«Let her squat before me,» retorted 
Haumette, holding stubbornly to the table. 

« But it is the pucelle.» 

«1 also,» said Haumette, defiantly —«I am 
a pucelle of Domremy. There be two of us, 
Messire Broadback.» 

La Hire’s face became dinted all over, as 
if every fat pore opened its mouth in con- 
sternation. «Oh, get thee behind me, Sathan! 
By all the batons in Christendom, see the 
minion flaunt! » 

He snatched his cloak, and bolted into the 
house out of sight. Haumette sprang upon 
the table. Her wide-featured, snapping-eyed 
beauty took on unspeakable insolence. « Bring 
here the horse,» she commanded La Hire’s 
page; and not being hindered by his master, 
he led it to the table, and Haumette bestrode 
it. The courser reared, but the page still held 
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its huge iron bit, restraining its power, while 
she with the bridle directed its course. 

Jeanne came riding beside the king from 
the direction of Paris, where they had been 
inspecting the ramparts, with a small es- 
cort. Her face was marked by weariness and 
discouragement. She wore instead of her 
helmet a hat with turned-up brim cut in 
battlements, which encircled her forehead 
like a crown. Wind and sun had taken away 
some of her whiteness, and anguish was 
growing in the hazel eyes from royal inertia; 
but she was a divine sight, which men re- 
membered, and afterward described accord- 
ing to their diverse spirits. 

The triumphal march of that glorious 
summer which had given back to their king 
Soissons, Chateau-Thierry, Compiégne, and 
many another town, with wide stretches of 
northern country, which had terrified the 
Duke of Bedford from Paris to Normandy, 
and back again to Paris, and had drained 
new levies of men from England, was now to 
be wholly lost or wholly consummated by its 
ending at Paris. The regent had been cau- 
tious about risking decisive battle, but Charles 
had outdone his invaders, so that English 
and French armies only touched in a skir- 
mish near Baron, by Senlis. «Paris,» said 
the Duke of Bedford, «is the key of France.» 
And Charles seemed loath to stretch out his 
hand and seize the key of his realm. He 
could not advantageously use what was in 
loyalty given to him, while the Regent of 
England, in order to carry on war, was 
strong-handed enough to lay a tax even on 
the small pay of his soldiers. 

All the hopelessness of Jeanne’s colossal 
task took physical shape in a woman of the 
camp shocking against her with an ill-guided 
and struggling courser. She looked up from 
her saddle-bow at an impudent face defying 
her even to cleanse the troops. Her eyebrows 
drew together, her nostrils quivered, her 
hand brought up the sword of Fierbois like 
a flash, and smote it flat across Haumette 
Davide’s back. The blade parted in two. One 
piece fell under the feet of La Hire’s horse, 
and Jeanne stared silently at what remained 
on the hilt in her hand. 

«By my faith!» said Charles, reddening 
with displeasure, «you have broken the 
sword of Fierbois on a camp-follower. Are 
there no cudgels in La Chapelle?» 

She heard whispers behind her and out- 
cries in the houses. The maid had broken 
her miraculous sword; it was a bad omen! 
La Hire’s page picked up the fragment, 
still holding the snorting courser on which 
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Haumette Davide clung and cowered; and 
Jeanne tried to fit the parts together. The 
camp armorer came running, but he shook 
his head at the sight. Those old blades 
which could be bent around the body—the 
making of them was a lost art, and the mend- 
ing of them was an art yet undiscovered. 

Jeanne left the sword in his hands without 
a second look. Hereyesdwelt on the creature 
she had struck. It was not her instant recog- 
nition or piteous repentance which pierced 
Haumette Davide. Nor was it her blinding 
greatness that made the depraved one crouch 
beforeher. It wassome nameless power, some 
revealing of light from another world. 

When Jeanne d’Arc had passed on, Hau- 
mette slipped from the horse and crept to 
a secluded place where she could sit on one 
of the cylindrical stones bestowed at wall 
sides to keep wheels from chafing. 

«I wish she had run me through with her 
sword,» said Haumette; «it would be too good 
for such as I am, but her sword would not 
be hurt.» 

Next day Paris was assaulted. At night 
the maid was brought by a rabble of troops 
wounded into La Chapelle, having met her 
first defeat. It was like a rout, where no 
knight could collect his retinue, and horses 
clashed harness with one another in the low 
evening light coming across level plains. 
The young Duc d’Alengon was beside her. 
She rode with her head on her breast, un- 
aware that one mailed foot occasionally 
dripped blood through the clumsy iron 
stirrup. 

Jeanne’s victories had been culminations 
of effort. When the French flagged after 
long fighting, and their enemies also re- 
laxed effort, then the spirit seemed to 
come mightily upon her. At early morning 
assault was made on the Porte St. Honoré, 
and lasted until evening. Straining with all 
her might, Jeanne yet waited for that cer- 
tain sign that Paris was given to her, when 
the king and La Trémouille sounded a re- 
treat. It was then twilight. Jeanne, without 
heeding the trumpet, led on in the midst of 
din and crash. Two knights, being sent for 
the purpose, seized her and forced her upon 
her horse. «En nom Dé, we are about to go 
in!» pleaded the struggling pucelle. But the 
tide of retreat had set out, and it carried her 
along. 

« Take this not to heart,» urged D’Alengon, 
leaning toward her. « We will try Paris on 
another side. What do you think of the 
bridge of boats across the Seine at St. 
Denis? You shall see Paris nearer than you 
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have yet seen it, and by the left bank, 
though we ride far to strike where a stroke 
is least expected.» 

«The bridge of boats was well planned; 
but, fair duke,» said Jeanne, throwing up her 
vizor, and showing the deep lights of her 
eyes to this companion in arms, «the city 
was ours this night. We should have gone 
in through the breach we had made. It was 
almost taken.» 

«A night’s rest and comforting of the 
bolt-wound in your foot will not come amiss. 
Without waiting on councils, we will take 
our people and dash across to a new attack 
at dawn. If your wound proves too sore, send 
me instant word by your page, pucelle.» 

« The wound shall not hinder me; I scarce 
knew I had it until they pulled me from the 
breach. We will ride early, fair duke, and 
that must be a loud trumpet that recalls us 
to-morrow.» 

She was ready to laugh, with the prospect 
of directly renewing the assault. And the La 
Chapelle woman in whose house and bed- 
chamber she slept rose astonished, in the 
dark of the morning, to bring her the bread 
and watered wine on which she broke her 
fast. A young maid with a pierced foot in 
bandages and oil, she dressed in haste like 
joy itself, to go out through fog across a 
bridge of boats, to be shot at again by all the 
archers of Paris! 

Bertrand de Poulengy came with her 
armor, and as he drew the straps with prac- 
tised fingers she promised him relief. 

« We will take Paris to-day, Bertrand; and 
afterward, by exchange of prisoners, we must 
get poor D’Aulon back. You have had double 
labor since he fell into the hands of the Eng- 
lish at Baron. I grieve for poor D’Aulon.» 

«I also,» said Bertrand, with gentle irony 
—«I grieve for poor D’Aulon.» 

«I do esteem him, Bertrand.» 

«I also,» said Bertrand. « As soon as the 
English had him my esteem rose. If they 
will only keep him, I shall in time love him 
like a brother.» 

Jeanne glanced over her shoulder at her 
squire, who was diligent with her buckles. 

«Indeed, D’Aulon never grieved me. But 
I have done myself more discomfort than 
any other has ever done me, by breaking the 
sword of Fierbois. It can never be mended. 
Oh, Bertrand, I did not come to the wars to 
break the sword of Fierbois on poor Haumette 
Davide! » 

«Let it go, and heed it not,» said thesquire, 
bringing her belt with a strong sword which 
she had taken the day before at the Porte 
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St. Honoré. «Here is one that answers as 
well to give good blows and clouts with.» 

She had herself thrown the long-sleeved 
levite over her mail, and as he knelt with her 
girdle, her unusually piteous face broke him 
down in his vow. He seized her hands and 
kissed them, and trembled with uncontrolla- 
ble passion. The touch of her was so sweet 
to him, and ease from his long self-restraint 
was so blessed, that he held her with strength 
until she wrenched herself loose, throwing 
him forward upon his palms. 

The squire stood up and faced her, his 
blue eyes dauntless with the rage of his 
love. Jeanne turned her back on him. 

«1 will go to Haumette Davide,» spoke Ber- 
trand. «She is at least a woman. She will 
speak a word of pity to a wretch that has 
not had his torment eased in three long 
years. My faith, as well as the sword of Fier- 
bois, shall be broken on Haumette Davide!» 

He flung himself into the humid dawn, 
where fog trailed like wet threads in La Cha- 
pelle street between his face and the face of 
Louis de Coutes, who held Jeanne’s courser. 

The page gave little heed to the squire. 
Holding the bridles of war-horse and palfrey, 
he waited in haggard excitement to deliver 
news to the maid. Jeanne brought out her 
casque, which Bertrand had left unlaced, for 
Louis de Coutes to carry behind her on his 
saddle-bow. The squire was nowhere to be 
seen, and even Pierre failed to attend her. 
The low sky trailed on roofs, and drops of 
humidity began at once to dim her mail like 
an overcoating of minute beads. 

«The Duc d’Alengon and Messire Pierre 
d’Arc have both gone to St. Denis,» said the 
page, without waiting for her inquiry. : 

«They are in haste, but by hard riding 
we shall overtake them. Are the troops all 
stirring?» 

Louis stood bareheaded before her. The 
hair curled about his neck. «Pucelle, they 
went to the king. They bade me tell you the 
bridge of boats is cut adrift. No one can now 
cross to attack Paris.» 

« When was this thing done?» 

« Last night.» 

« By whose command? » 

«The king’s.» 

Jeanne’s face stiffened; but she said di- 
rectly: «The bridge of boats—en nom Dé, 
let it go; we can enter elsewhere than by the 
bridge of boats. Weshall go in by the breach 
made yesterday at the Porte St. Honoré. Why 
has the duke gone to the king? He should 
be riding down hither with his troops. 
Mount, and after him! I think the men are 
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all mad this morning. We have no time for 
councils and visits of ceremony.» 

« But, pucelle,» disclosed the page, « King 
Charles has ordered a retreat from Paris.» 

The stern maid put her attendant on his 
defense. 

« Am I to believe this story? Who left St. 
Denis in the night with such commands from 
the king?» 

« His majesty’s own herald. And there was 


«(My virgin armor I 
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haste; but you were not to be roused from 
sleep. The Duc d’Alengon rode off to St. 
Denis to inquire into the matter, and he him- 
self sent you word that the bridge of boats 
is cut adrift.» 

«The king has ordered a retreat from 
Paris?» 

«It is the truth, pucelle.» 

Jeanne put her arm on her courser’s neck, 
and leaned with all the weight of her mail. 
She gasped as if some one had struck her in 
the breast; and Louis de Coutes, forced to be 
purveyor of this cruelty, was ready to curse 
his sovereign. Yet the courtier’s instinct to 
make his own advantage out of another’s 
discomfiture was boldly alert in his look. 
He was sorry for the military leader, but 
he was fiercely glad the woman had met 
a rebuff which might make her kind. The 
boy’s eyes filled with honest tears, and he 
slid to his knees, holding the bridles in his 
arm. 

«O my great mistress, I am of good fam- 
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ily. Look not on me as your horse-boy. By 
our Lady, I can hold back no longer! I shall 
soon be knighted, and no woman need then 
despise me as a husband.» 

«Stand up!» said Jeanne. «Have you no 
regard for your hose, furnished by a poor 
king who has just been forced to throw away 
Paris?» 

«If I stand up at no kinder bidding, it will 
be to lay your squire low.» 
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«Go to the king, Louis de Coutes, and tell 
him I now have no need of a page. Ask him 
any favor he can do you for my sake. We 
shall part at St. Denis.» 

The enraged boy followed her as she took 
her own bridle from him to mount. «I will 
not be turned off like a varlet!» His large, 
light eyes and loose lips and the thick tip of 
his nose seemed distended by aggressiveness. 

But he knew he had banished himself from 
the maid, and her reserve, as she looked down 
from the saddle, chilled him and sealed his 
mouth. She thanked him for his service, 
commended him again to the king, and rode 
off. Louis de Coutes struck the earth-stains 
on his shins, and glanced at neighboring 
windows. La Chapelle was stirring in the 
sullen dawn. He could do nothing but mount 
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his palfrey and follow at a distance, debarred 
from his page’s duties. 

Early as it was, the abbey of St. Denis, 
where the king lodged, showed preparations 
for departure. Charles carried with him such 
luxuries as he could, and he never for any 
military consideration omitted a dinner or a 
night’s rest. But he was as near eagerness 
as his phlegmatic nature ever approached to 
be done with the campaign and on the south- 
ward road. 

To retreat from the capital without taking 
it at that time meant to disband the army. 
Officers and their retinues signed indentures 
of service for a specified number of months, 
and without reénlistment they could not even 
go into winter quarters to be at the disposal 
of the sovereign, though many knights and 
nobles, among them La Hire, De Xantrailles, 
and the Duc d’Alengon, would retire into 
the North to hold towns and fortresses. 

Seldom had so much been done by loyal 
subjects for an impoverished monarch. The 
pucelle herself had acted as his treasurer, 
husbanding his means to the utmost, and 
holding the retinues of his captains so de- 
voted to her that they would have served for 
nothing but their bread. Those Northern 
cities that had returned to their allegiance 
needed the protection of the capital. Charles 
left them to shift for themselves. Master of 
Paris, where the Duke of Burgundy was the 
most popular man in the kingdom, he might 
have treated successfully with that alienated 
vassal. 

The west door of the cathedral of St. Denis 
opened from a mean street crowded with 
many little shops. Jeanne entered it lame- 
footed, coming from her interview with 
the king, about the middle of the forenoon. 
Within she sat down on the steps which form 
a short terrace to a vast expanse of floor. 
Opposite, far away, stood the great altar 
bearing up a gold Christ between two tall 
candles. Echoes resounded in the Gothie 
arches from a service in one of the chapels. 
Jeanne set her helmet, which she still carried, 
on the floor beside her, a polished headpiece, 
like the top of a knight embedded in stone. 

The king had commanded her to follow him 
to Bourges. Already the retreat from Paris 
was begun, though it would have to be cov- 
ered by troops, and La Chapelle and St. Denis 
would not be entirely evacuated for several 
days. She leaned her face on her hands, too 
sore in body and spirit to creep down for a 
prayer before the nearest altar. A tardy sun 
was beginning to make glimmers through the 
clearstory windows high above. 
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Her enemies, of whom she had scarcely 
thought in the ardor of war and the fatigue of 
many marches, now pressed her in defeat, 
and seemed to follow her under the arches 
of St. Denis. The Regent of England and the 
Duke of Burgundy Jeanne left out of account. 
They were to be met in open field. But there 
was La Trémouille, covert and mocking, a 
man who had never been earnest in anything 
except the pursuit of his own pleasure. He 
had done as much to bring the campaign to 
naught as if he held secret league with the 
English. La Trémouille had also prevented 
the queen from journeying to Rheims, thus 
robbing her of coronation. And there was 
La Trémouille’s friend, the Count-Bishop of 
Beauvais, who had some little quarrel against 
her concerning horses bought of him by her 
household, and perhaps a larger hatred for 
that most unreasonable of all reasons—jeal- 
ousy of power. Moreover, there was the 
Archbishop of Rheims, the favorite’s brother, 
who had taken that same strange attitude to- 
ward her. «En nom Dé!» whispered Jeanne, 
«if they thought more of the king’s dignity, 
and less of their own, it would be the better 
for France.» 

But there, also, were her friends, scores, 
thousands, men, women, children, stout 
knights and nobles and men-at-arms. An- 
swering the silent roll-call of her need, one 
of them entered the cathedral. The inner 
door swung shut behind him. He was, like 
herself, all armed except his head, and car- 
ried a plumed hat in his hand when he saw 
her. The knight who had refused to follow 
her standard at Orléans was first to seek her 
in defeat at St. Denis. 

The maid’s eyes met his in a long gaze of 
sorrow. He stooped to one knee to talk with 
her. Their low voices did not spread from one 
little circle of sound in the echoing cathedral. 

« Has anything further befallen us, Messire 
de Gamaches? » 

« No, pucelle. I come to beg that there be 
no adieus betwixt us two.» 

«Why, we must all part, Messire de 
Gamaches. But I tell you, and I have been 
informed truly, however it may go with you 
and me, there will not be an Englishman left 
on the soil of France within seven years.» 

«God send there be no favorites left, 
either. Do you desire to follow the king?» 

«I would far rather go home and tend my 
sheep, messire, which you would have had me 
do at Orléans! » 

« You do not forget that I rebelled against 
following your standard before it had led us 
to so many victories? » 
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«I remember you offered me your horse 
when I took my first wound.» 

«Not my horse alone, but my lands and 
myself I am ready to offer you now. Pucelle, 
I am of good family, though scarce your equal 
in arms.” 

« Messire de Gamaches, there be plenty of 
women in France for wives. You may easily 
choose among them; I never saw a more ac- 
complished knight. But I was born to other 
uses. The king had best employ my time, for 
it will not be long.» 

«I have a regard for you, pucelle, that I 
have for no other, man or woman. We have 
been captains together, and I had liefer be 
commanded by you than by any other. When 
you take the field again I will follow your 
standard.» 

«Messire, you have given me the only 
comfort I have had this day. When the king 
has so many good men ready in his hand, how 
can he disperse them? But it \s the favorite’s 
doing.» 

« Yes, the apricots like little red apples 
will be past their season in Bourges, if La 
Trémouille makes no haste to disband the 
army. I have heard him mourn the loss of 
them, together with his ease.» 

« Yet he tilted well by Senlis, messire.» 

« A man must sometimes shiver a lance, or 
age will come on him in his youth. Pucelle, I 
am loath to let you go south to yonder court.» 

Jeanne gave him both her hands in fare- 
well. Their gauntlets met with a metallic 
sound. She thought, « When shall I see such 
goodly arrays of men gathered again?» Her 
eyes swam, her chin quivered. As these com- 
panions in arms had met, so they parted, 
with a long look of sorrow. The closing door 
swung silently behind De Gamaches, and 
Jeanne limped slowly down the steps, helmet 
in hand. 

No more would that casque lead like a star 
in assaults. It had been broken by a stone 
at Jargeau. She traced the closed seam which 
an armorer had skilfully made. 

One old woman with kerchief-bound head, 
and a wrinkled man in blue smock, knelt at 
their prayers. Pattering with unceasing lips, 
they watched the glittering figure, already 
loved in St. Denis, pass along the cathedral 
wall. Jeanne felt her wound to faintness as 
she descended tothe crypt under this church, 
where all the kings of France, from Dago- 
bert, were buried. Low stone galleries wound 
about vaults and chapels in which the great 
gray coffins were enshrined. Charles had 
given up these as well as his capital to the 
enemy. She dragged her foot along the stone 
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path, or leaned her forehead against the side 
of a cold arch. The crypt was deadly chill. 

Another mailed tread followed her, and she 
saw Poton de Xantrailles coming, tall and 
well-thewed, thin-faced and sharp-eyed, but 
downcast, as though he bent his head to 
escape the top of the crypt. Like all the 
captains, he was ready harnessed, for a gen- 
eral attack on Paris had been intended by 
way of the bridge of boats. 

Jeanne felt her heart unendurably swelling 
toward the scattering army. De Xantrailles, 
with the gentle manners of courts, controlled 
himself, and gave her first a message from 
the king, who would know, since she had dis- 
missed her page, young Louis de Coutes, if 
she desired to have Louis’s brother Raymond 
instead. 

«En nom Dé,» answered Jeanne, «let me 
have no more of the De Coutes family.» She 
laughed. «The knights are dispersing, and 
Paris is thrown away, and we must take 
thought only of pages. But understand 
well, I do not blame my king, Messire de 
Xantrailles.» 

He stood high above the maid. His vizor 
was lifted. De Xantrailles had witnessed the 
glories of the court of Burgundy—a duchy 
that outdid many kingdoms in splendor, 
where tournaments were oftener celebrated 
than anywhere else in Christendom, and 
chivalry, instead of falling to decay, was at 
its height. But loyalty which excused the 
lax relinquishment of a kingdom he had not 
often seen. 

« Have you heard the cause of this sudden 
retreat?» he inquired. 

« No, messire.» 

«Charles has just completed making a 
truce with the Duke of Burgundy until 
Easter.» 

«The only truce with the Duke of Bur- 
gundy should be made at the point of a 
lance! He showed his sovereign nothing but 
contempt when a message was sent from 
Rheims beseeching him to throw in his lot 
with his people. The English only desire to 
use him.» 

«You had scarce left the king, pucelle, 
when a knight came riding from Paris with 
sixty followers to join the royal party. He 
says the city was never so ready to yield. 
But we have made truce with Burgundy, so 
we go home.» 

Tears, always ready in Jeanne from child- 
hood, gushed down the oval cheeks. She 
turned and sobbed against the wall. Oh, it 
was bitter to be ruined at the goal by 4 
courtier’s misgovernment! 
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«Jeanne,» said De Xantrailles, trembling 
in the voice, «I am appointed governor of 
Coucy, the strongest fortress in France. I 
am of good family.» 

The maid drew her breath sharply at these 
ominous words. 

«I will demand you of your brother Pierre, 
and also of the king, as any maid should be 
demanded. Come with me to Coucy. The 
wife of De Xantrailles may at least live apart 
from a court ruled by the favorite.» 

«En nom Dé, what ails these men?» cried 
Jeanne. «Have you all agreed to take pity 
on a poor scourge of England because she is 
thrown aside, and house her since she has no 
field for her arms? But I know why you come 
to me with tears in your eyes, thinking com- 
fort may be found in marriage. It is the cry 
of France rending every one of us.» 

She set her casque on the floor, and took 
him by both gauntlets, as she had taken that 
other good knight, De Gamaches. Her com- 
panion in arms worshiped her silently, with- 
out daring to draw her nearer his mailed 
body. 

As if she could not bear any further words 
of parting from captains who felt this gen- 
eral bereavement as she felt it, Jeanne 
snatched up her helmet, and limped away 
from De Xantrailles along the crypt. 

Behind the choir of St. Denis, and back of 
the great altar, was a little chapel to the 
Virgin. Bertrand de Poulengy was kneeling 
there. He heard a halting step behind him, 
and turned and saw the maid. With her eyes 
fixed on the statue, she began to unbuckle 
her armor. Exhausted and ghastly, and 
struggling with her unaccustomed task, she 
yielded him back his office of squire without 
a word of reproach, standing in the stained 
light which poured over her from high 
windows. 

«I went to Haumette Davide,» he whispered 
to the maid. «She is going home to her mo- 
ther with De Metz of Novelopont, when he 
has taken leave of you. Will you call me 
D’Aulon hereafter—the squire who never 
caused you any discomfort? Let me take 
his place while he is a prisoner.» 

«I have no longer need of squire or 
armor,» answered Jeanne; «yet I cannot 
well do without you.» 

«That is enough for me.» 

« You are fit to approach this altar?» 

«I am not unfit.» 

The squire helped her carry all the pieces 
of her armor and place them about the feet 
of the statue. Jeanne knelt, and lifting her 
sword by the blade in both hands, with the 
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cross-hilt over her head, placed it upon the 
altar. 

« My virgin armor I sacrifice and offer here 
upon this altar. It is the cry of France!» 


XIII. 


«LITTLE king of Bourges» though Charles 
VII was called by his enemies, he had no 
palace there, and was obliged to use the 
chateau of his uncle, the Duc de Berri, who 
retired for the winter to another outside the 
walls. The chiteau of Bourges was a wide, 
stately pile of stone, blackened instead of 
bleached by age, seated among threading 
streets and crowding houses, half-way up a 
slope of land at the top of which stood St. 

tienne’s cathedral. Common soldiers and 
attendants entered the chateau from the 
street below by a court opening into guard- 
rooms. But the Chevalier du Lys turned in 
at one of the great gates which, standing 
opposite, made a crossing street of the paved 
court fronting the palace. 

Pages were always hastening up or down 
the stone steps, and horses waiting in the 
court, except at this hour when night fell 
and candle-light began to glimmer. A torch 
burned at each side of the steps, struggling 
with foggy air, and the stones were slippery 
with hardening moisture under the chevalier’s 
feet. He passed through half-deserted ante- 
chambers, —for at dusk the king still sat at 
table,—and through long vaulted corridors 
to the great hall where the court assembled 
for its evening diversions. Sconced candles 
were already lighted along the pillared walls, 
and logs roared in the chimney. It was a 
mighty chimney, carved all around with stone 
oak-leaves. Half a dozen knights could have 
spurred into it, elbow to elbow, without 
grazing their casques on the top. Its swell- 
ing breast withdrew upward to a many- 
timbered ceiling. And there the firelight 
twinkled on polished joists, while below it 
spread a river of shine along the floor, 
partly bridged by three figures in front of 
the hearth. 

The chevalier saw that they were his sister 
and the young demoiselles Agnes Sorel and 
Madeleine Power. They did not see him. 
Even Jeanne was dwarfed by the size of the 
great room. His heart gave a leap, and, un- 
certain whether he should enter while they 
three talked by themselves, he stood at the 
door holding his hat in his hand. The beauty 
of Agnes Sorel when wrath stirred her was 
like coruscating light. But he paid no atten- 
tion to her or to what she said. He looked at 
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Madeleine Power. As soon as the Chevalier 
du Lys had received his patent of nobility, 
supported by a grant of land near Orléans, 
and had ceased to be called Pierre d’Arc, he 
asked one more favor of the king, without 
which the first two were thrown away upon 
him. But he was made to understand that 
La Trémouille had already contracted the 
demoiselle Power in a suitable alliance. 

Jeanne and Madeleine stood with their 
arms around each other. All of Agnes’s hair 
was drawn up from her clear forehead under 
a hennin, and her cheeks burned scarlet with 
excitement. 

« This hour a thing hath been said to me,» 
exclaimed Agnes, with a pretty catch of her 
breath as she spoke, which was nobody’s but 
Agnes Sorel’s, «such as never should be said 
to maid by the mother-in-law of a king.» 

« But Queen Yolande is very good-natured,» 
Madeleine objected. «I never heard her speak 
amiss.» 

« Oh, her Majesty of Sicily intends me high 
honor, no doubt. But I was not brought 
up in a court. We are better nurtured at 
Loches.» 

«What did she say?» inquired Jeanne, 
seeing the statecraft of Queen Yolande, and 
her latest attempt to juggle troops and men 
out of nothing for the siege of La Charité 
after the dispersion of the army. 

«I will not tell you. It was an insult also 
to my king. Only a year ago so eager was I 
to come to court that I could scarce wait un- 
til my kinswoman resigned her place to me, 
and now I am sick to my soul of base crea- 
tures trying to ruin their sovereign before 
all Christendom. Any woman would set what 
wit she had against it. Look not over-con- 
scious, demoiselle; we do not choose our re- 
lations in this world.» 

«I never chose any but my father,» returned 
Madeleine. 

« Poor child, you will choose no more, shut 
up in the queen’s nunnery apartments. Oh, 
if I were queen of France I would come out 
of seclusion, and no other woman should 
share with me the rousing of the king.» 

« He is wedded to Bourges and Sully,» said 
Jeanne, wistfully looking at the fire. «The 
sight of Paris should have roused him.» 

Agnes Sorel laughed. 

« Pucelle, I believe you see nothing in this 
court but the length and strength of men’s 
legs and arms idling out of armor. Aside 
from war, you are as simple as an infant.» 

The Chevalier du Lys heard this as he 
stood aside bowing deeply to let the king 
pass, and he knew it was so. Many soft- 
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shod feet trod the pavement as the crowd of 
courtiers flocked after the king, who leaned 
on La Trémouille’s arm. Silks and satins 
shone lustrously, nor were slashed sleeves 
wanting, to show robes of linen underneath. 
Pierre had heard De Xantrailles say that 
linen, and especially clean linen, was a 
luxury everywhere in France, except at the 
court of Burgundy. 

He fell into the tide of human presences. 
Charles’s household soon gave themselves up 
to the newly invented diversion of card-play- 
ing. The queen had a religious dislike of 
what she called idle bits of paper, and ab- 
sented herself from the salon where the 
game was nightly played. Marie of Anjou, 
though an unusually compliant wife in many 
ways, had not the sympathetic breadth of her 
mother, Queen Yolande, who dealt with zest 
and fluttering hands, relaxing a mind filled 
with schemes for establishing the throne of 
France. 

Little ceremony was observed ; Charles de- 
manded none of the worship which his cousin 
of Burgundy exacted. Seated at many small 
tables, with many small piles of coin at stake, 
the courtiers filled the room with hum of 
voices and laughter. Alan Chartier, the 
court poet, wandered from table to table, as 
it was his custom to do, holding a lute in the 
curve of his arm. The king had Agnes Sorel 
for his partner, and La Trémouille and his 
queen’s latest maid of honor for his oppo- 
nents. La Trémouille wasted no attentions 
on his niece, and Madeleine was first seen in 
hall that night after her winter of mourning. 
She learned her part doubtfully. Pierre could 
see her eyebrows drawing together. She lifted 
her black eyes and met his gaze with silent 
greeting, and this was all the greeting they 
two had been allowed since he came to 
Bourges. In his comings and goings from 
his lodgings in the street Trois Pommes, a 
little place near the city wall, and in the 
cathedral and palace corridors, he had 
watched for glimpses of Madeleine. Yet 
even at the lax court of Bourges she was so 
celled and restricted that he saw her only at 
adistance. After the rejection of his suit he 
had gladly followed his sister from court to 
her brief restricted campaign eastward. The 
Chevalier du Lys felt how alien his sister and 
he were with their new patent of nobility. 

If Charles had concluded a treaty with the 
king of Scotland for help in his wars, it would 
have cost him the duchy of Berrior the county 
of Evreux. Jeanne d’Arc had cost him noth- 
ing, and was a greater terror to his foes, and 
with her thrifty peasant hand had doled his 
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war funds to the uttermost advantage. The 
least he could do for her was to rank her 
among nobles, so a patent was conferred on 
her and all her family. The heralds made 
her a coat of arms, giving her the masculine 
shield instead of the feminine lozenge, and 
the device of the crown upheld on the point 
of her sword between royal fleurs-de-lis. Du 
Lys was the new name of her family. But 
she made no change in her banner, and said 
to the heralds: «I remain Jeanne d’Arc. My 
father’s name is good enough for me, though 
my brothers may like the other.» 

During this dreary winter of her chained 
inactivity, a woman named Catherine of 
Rochelle came to court with visions; and 
there was news of a shepherd boy in the 
mountains who promised to do for the king 
what Jeanne had undertaken, and to do it 
better. The favorite also bestirred himself, 
and found employment which would take the 
maid out of his sight for a while. She was 
sent to take St. Pierre-le-Moutier, southeast 
of Bourges, which she took as by miracle, and 
La Charité, northward, which was so strongly 
fortified with watch-towers as to resist a 
siege. Bourges engaged her octrois, and Or- 
léans also sent her succors, says a chronicle, 
but the court provided nothing. The ground 
was frozen hard, slippery with frost, and 
showers of crystals filled the air like diamond- 
dust. Jeanne was glad to have armor again 
upon her body, though it was an ill-fitting 
suit obtained from the Duc de Berri, and 
glad to be afield and see the sun describe his 
little arc in the south. But La Charité had 
to be abandoned. Once her spirit rose beyond 
control, and she rode, with her squire and her 
brother and a few attendants, to Orléans and 
Jargeau and Montfaucon. There the people 
still thought of France. But she heard what 
almost slew her. The state of the country 
was now worse than it had been before she 
took up arms. Invaders and robbers were 
alike made bold by Charles’s withdrawal 
from the North; and the English forced 
exile or death on defenseless people who 
would not forswear their loyalty. Whole 
villages stood tenantless, the inhabitants 
having journeyed into other countries. Pes- 
tilence also followed the long famine. Every- 
where the earth, rank with centuries of foul 
accumulations, yielded up their odor to 
dampness. It was told her that wolves 
prowled even in Paris, that skeletons of 
children lay on dunghills, and the cry of 
wandering wretches could be heard in the 
night—«] am dying of cold and hunger!» Yet 
Paris was then the pleasantest city in France, 
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with covered bridges and orchards, vineyards 
and towered fortresses. The Bastille stood 
among trees. That winter trenches were cut 
and bodies laid in the ground like corded wood. 

Pierre could see the intrigues about him. 
He knew that Queen Yolande constantly threw 
Agnes Sorel in the king’s way, and that the 
Queen of France was resigned to desperate 
measures against La Trémouille. He saw the 
eyes of that young maid of honor, defiani 
against her pursuer, yet melting constantly 
in helpless tenderness upon the king. He saw 
and enjoyed the jealous rage of La Trémouille, 
who brought counter-forces to bear in a war 
suited to a favorite’s talents; and many an- 
other hand-to-hand encounter Pierre could 
see betwixt courtiers sleepy-eyed with dis- 
sipation. 

But Jeanne saw nothing. Whenever she 
came into hall, a supple, noble figure, her rapt 
gaze moving from face to face, she was a re- 
buke, being above all martial glory the maid, 
virgin in mind and person—the maid of 
France. 

«Why should the paschal lamb be pa- 
raded?» was spitefully said behind her back. 
«Turn it out again to its native grass.» 

«Qh, Jeanne d’Arc!» a courtier would 
groan to some face within the screen of a 
fan. «La-la! I am so sick of this pucelle. 
She can take pleasure in no human pursuit, 
but must be praying or riding and fighting. 
A lover would be more to the purpose at her 
age, but she will not even make love. The king 
might amuse himself better with a dwarf.» 

Yet the maid laughed in fellowship and 
without bitterness when she came back 
flushed from St. Pierre-le-Moutier, or from 
rushing through the winter air on her 
courser. Her face was not sad, but it wore 
the puzzled look of one constrained to waste 
on lower things a space of time given for ro- 
bust action. Housing and trivial amusements 
were hard for her to endure, when the pulse 
of France was again reviving in the North. 

Jeanne remained leaning against the 
chimney, being left out when tables were 
set for cards. She was richly dressed, as 
the king required her to be, wearing over 
the fine cloth of her chevalier’s costume a 
crimson velvet levite. The long, loose sleeves 
almost covered her hands, on one of which 
she wore the ring her father had given her 
at Rheims. A lean child like a wolf stood 
near, and watched her with sharp eyes, seem- 
ing to measure her capacity for war, and 
sagely to appreciate her as one of the engines 
for extending his future kingdom. A servant 
of the queen’s bedchamber did reverent battle 
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with him to draw him from this spectacle for 
the night. But he escaped out of this per- 
son’s hands with slippery ease, and roved at 
will among the tables. 

Then Alan Chartier approached, playing 
softly on the lute he carried a chanson 
which Jeanne remembered. She met his 
eyes quickly. The court poet was this win- 
ter too often at her heels; yet she had sym- 
pathy with him, as one seeking also for ex- 
pression, and sometimes falling into great 
sadness with life. 

«What will you do with me, pucelle?» 
asked Alan Chartier, making accompaniment 
to his words on the lute-strings. « You have 
got a mastery over me that grows from day 
to day.» 

«God be praised for that,» laughed Jeanne. 
«1 have, then, at least one man-at-arms.» 

«There is a woman soul in me, and in you 
there is the soul of a man. Will you put me 
to the further disadvantage of suing for you 
love? » 

« Nenni,»» answered Jeanne, using the 
strong peasant negative. «That I will not, 
messire.» 

« The pucelle hath just received a declara- 
tion from Alan Chartier,» remarked Agnes 
Sorel to Charles. «He plays that purring 
tune when his affections are about to make 
a spring.» 

« Jumps the cat that way?» responded the 
king, glancing up the room. His stunted 
dauphin, the wolf-like child, crept behind 
Agnes, and tweaked hairs on her white neck 
below the hennin. 

«It was merely the Dauphin Louis amusing 
himself,» said a smiling dame at the next 
table to her, as she recoiled in pain. 

«If the nurse does not remove that boy, 
I trust God may!» Agnes responded; and 
Charles himself laughed. But she caught 
a gentle caution from the smooth-shaven, 
clear-cut face of Jacques Coeur, the silver- 
smith of Bourges, whose many favors to the 
king gave him access at any time to court. 
Ilis friendly smile checked her impatience 
with a child to whose making had gone a 
mad grandfather and a corrupt and selfish 
grandmother. 

Pierre dealt his cards indifferently. He 
had been shoved beside the wall to fill a 
table far from Madeleine Power, and cared 
little whether he won or lost coin. He could 
perceive what was befalling Agnes Sorel in 
spite of her strict bringing up; and with the 
complete rebellion of youth, he declared to 
himself that happiness bought at any price 
was better than such misery as his. Madeleine 
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Power had never thought of him. She was 
promised in marriage to another man whose 
name he could not learn. And after he had 
watched for her with heartsick patience so 
many months, she glanced at him once, as 
at any varlet. 

The evening waxing later, card-tables 
were put aside for dancing, and Pierre fol- 
lowed his sister into the upper corridors of 
the palace. Jeanne also had lodged in the 
street Trois Pommes, and afterward with the 
wife of Jacques Coeur; but this being the eve 
of the court’s departure to Sully, she slept 
in the palace. They walked in silence, both 
having lost the fresh joy of life, until Pierre 
opened the door of a small tower chamber 
which Jeanne shared with a maid of honor. 
She kissed him on his cheeks, and said: 

«Good night, Pierrelo. Be early in the 
saddle. Sully-sur-Loire is the chateau of La 
Trémouille; but at least we go toward Com- 
piégne, where I have reason to believe our 
people may now be fighting.» 

« You saw the demoiselle Paure in the hall, 
Jehannette?» 

«Yes; both before and after the king 
entered.» 

« Does the queen go to Sully?» 

«The queen goes, but Madeleine Paure 
does not.» 

Hatred of Sully that instant entered Pierre. 

«I love her as if she were our Catherine, 
Pierrelo. But put all thoughts of marriage out 
of your head until France is better at ease.» 

«Since no marriage is made for me, how 
can I do otherwise?» 

«I did my best for thee, Pierrelo, though 
it is a marvel to me how men can desire to 
wed when they have no country. But here 
in this court they think of nothing but lute- 
playing and the talk of lovers. Are there not 
enough starving families now in France with- 
out founding more?» 

« Jehannette, in some ways you do not 
grow at all, but remain a child.» 

«That part of me which does not grow is 
not needed,» reflected Jeanne. 

«But why does the demoiselle Paure re- 
main here, if the queen goes to Sully?» in- 
quired Pierre, desiring to find some excuse 
for remaining himself. 

«She does not remain here. She goes to 
Loches, where her family are about to cele- 
brate her marriage.» 

Pierre turned sick. 
Jehannette? » ; 

« Young Louis de Coutes!» Jeanne smiled 
in the face of his misery. «That froward lad, 
my page. But he is of good family, as he him- 
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self assured me; one of the richest in Tou- 
raine, the demoiselle Agnes says, and the king 
will early knight him for good services.» 

« Louis de Coutes! No wonder her family 
were close-mouthed with the bridegroom’s 
name. A boy—a scribe fellow that wrote 
your letters and set down your accounts!» 

« He is mine own age, Pierrelo, and much 
older in nobility than a chevalier called 
Du Lys.» 

«He shall not have her! Doth she like 
this marriage, Jehannette? » 

«I did not ask her,» answered Jeanne, with 
such candor that the miserable chevalier 
smiled. 

«That insolent Louis de Coutes who drew 
sword against Bertrand at St. Denis!» 

«Did he so?» 

Pierre sent the whistling Domremy yes be- 
twixt his lips. « And Bertrand gave him the 
wound that has kept him out of court this 
winter, while his family arrange for him this 
marriage. Louis de Coutes hath despite 
against us.» 

«If it had not been Louis de Coutes, it had 
been some other man not a peasant from the 
march of Lorraine. We could not hope that 
the favorite would make any alliance with us. 
I have caused a letter to be sent to Tours 
asking that five hundred livres tournois be 
voted by the city to the marriage portion of 
Messire Paure’s daughter. He painted my 
banner. It is the only reward I have ever 
asked for my services to France, except the 
lifting of the tax from Domremy.» 

A candle in the chamber shone on Pierre, 
showing his hardening face, which had 
matured since the wind along the Meuse 
blew rings of hair over his forehead. The 
tan of a military summer was cleared from 
his lovable features by partial housing. A 
reckless look sprung into his gray eyes. 

«I will not care. It shall be nothing to me.» 

«Oh, Pierrelo, I wish we could go home!» 

Pierre gave her a sidewise glance. «But 
what would we do in Domremy now, Jehan- 
nette? For me, it is my wish to go where La 
Hire and De Xantrailles and the Duc d’Alen- 
gon are. I would see some more fighting.» 

Jeanne herself laughed eagerly. «Has 
Bertrand made all our preparations for the 
journey to-morrow? » 

« He forgets nothing. I left him polishing 
your old mail.» 

Pierre kissed his sister on both her cheeks, 
bade her good night again, and turned to 
leave the palace. 

A few torches were fastened along the stone 
walls, overlaying with 4 new smear of black- 
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ness the breath of past torches as chill 
drafts of air flowed by. His echoing steps 
brought him nearer the staircase, and there 
Madeleine Power met him, running up from 
the hall below. They both paused and looked 
at each other, and Pierre knew she had come 
on purpose to intercept him. He heard the 
music. A wave of color carried the hardness 
from his face, and left it pliant with all that 
aman cannot say. Tosee her so near at hand 
was to be enthralled into forgetting what had 
happened and what might come. 

This demoiselle in court dress was more a 
woman than the maid in her mother’s old 
clothes at Loches, or the peasant who car- 
ried water from St. Martin’s well. Pierre 
looked his last on her black eyes and bright 
hair. Madeleine was made small and perfect 
like an ivory miniature. A perfume as sweet 
as linden flowers went with her, conquering 
the rankness of the torches. 

« Chevalier du Lys, I have something which 
belongs to you, and I would not return it by 
any other hand than my own.» 

Pierre felt the old palace strike cold 
through him as he remembered the horse- 
money at Tours. There were the coins show- 
ing through the silk netting of a new purse. 
His voice and hands shook, but he made a 
doubtful face over his examination of it. 

« This does not belong to me, demoiselle.» 

« You have forgotten, but I have not. You 
dropped a bag in my pannier at Tours. At 
first I thought it was a miracle of the blessed 
St. Martin; but when my father heard about 
you he knew better.» 

«If St. Martin parted his cloak to a 
miserable beggar, would he fail of gifts to 
pilgrims?» 

«St. Martin gave only at need, chevalier. 
He knew my mother’s family would not let 
my father and me starve.» 

«Do you want me to take this purse?» 

«It is clear the money is yours.» 

«Then keep it as a peasant’s offering to 
his lady’s marriage.» 

Her face fell. She looked at the hilt of his 
sword. 

«It is ungentle to remind me of marriage.» 

«I have been told that your marriage is 
soon to be celebrated.» 

«There is much, chevalier, that I would 
like to ask your advice about. My father said 
you were a man to be trusted. But you have 
avoided me ever since you came to court.» 

« Avoided you, demoiselle? I have watched 
for you every day.» 

« If you had watched for me you must have 
found some way to show me kindness. I have 
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no friend now, chevalier. With the exception 
of the pucelle, there is no woman I love at 
court, and I see her seldom. No one in the 
world has need of me as my father had.» 

The innocent child who had walked with 
him into St. Martin’s cave, holding to his 
hand because the place was dark, looked at 
him again through the eyes of this maid of 
honor. He could hear his own heart pound- 
ing, and the rival with whom her marriage 
was to be celebrated passed out of his mind. 

« Demoiselle Madeleine, I myself have such 
need of you that I swear to be your bachelor 
for life. Because my proposals were thought 
unfit for you, that shall make no difference 
with me.» 

« You made proposals for me, chevalier? 
When did you make proposals?» Her face 
was white and haughty. It disturbed Pierre, 
but he answered with hardihood: 

« As soon as I was raised to a rank which 
made the proposals possible.» 

« My family refused them?» 

« Your family refused them.» 
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Madeleine heard her aunt De Beuil ascend- 
ing the staircase behind her on almost silent 
feet. She had expected to be followed as soon 
as she was missed. But she looked at Pierre 
with a swift and silent and hopeless acknow- 
ledgment. 

Long after she had been walked in dis- 
grace to the queen’s apartments through the 
tunnel-like corridors of the palace, he stood 
leaning against the wall, stupefied by unrea- 
sonable joy, and trying to recall the flash 
which had fallen upon him. His mind went 
no further than that look, and he wrapped 
himself in the thought of it when he passed 
out through the palace gates. 

There were few lights in the close-built 
town, on hillocks or in valleys where roofs 
pressed together. Pierre glanced up at the 
Roman towers where Jacques Coeur’s new 
chateau was to be founded. No wonder the 
king loved Bourges. How pleasant and hospit- 
able was the province of Berri! There had been 
a forecasting in his mind that, in spite of all 
drawbacks, some good awaited him in Berri. 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 


Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 


A CHOPIN FANTASY. 


ON REMEMBRANCE OF A PRELUDE. 


OME, love, sit here and let us leave awhile 

This custom-laden world for warmer lands 
Where, ’neath the silken net of afternoon, 
Leisure is duty and dread care a dream. 


(The music begins.) 


That cliff’s Minorca, that horizon Spain. 

There in the west, like fragrance visible, 

Rises the soft light as the sun goes down 

Till half the sky is palpitant with gold. 

Follow it eastward to the gentle blue, 

With faith and childhood in it, and the peace 
Men agonize and roam for. See that fleet 

That flutters in the breeze from the Camargue 
Like white doves, huddled now, now scattering. 
(They say all native boats are homeward bound 
Against to-morrow’s annual festival.) 

What peace there is in looking from this height 


On palms and olives, and the easy steps 

By which the terrace clambers yonder hill! 

How dark those hollows whence the roads of white 
Ascend in angles to the high-perched town! 
Needless the music of the convent bell: 

’T is vespers in the heart as in the air. 

This is the hour for love, that, like the breath 

Of yonder orange, sweetest is at eve. 
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Here, safe entwined, what could be wished for two 
Hid in an island hidden in the sea? 

Now let me lay my head upon your lap, 

And place your rose-leaf fingers on my lids, 

Lest, catching glimpse of your resplendent eyes, 
My ardor should blaspheme the coming stars! 


How fast it darkens! One must needs be blind 

To know the twilight softness of your voice. 

And Love,—not blind, but with a curtained sight, — 
Like one who dwells with Sorrow, can discern 

The shading of a shadow in a tone. 

There ’s something troubles you, my sweet-of-hearts, 
A hesitance in that caressing word; 

Nothing unhappy—a presentiment 

Such as from far might thrill the under-depths 

Of some still tranquil lake before a storm. 

Be happy, love, not ponder happiness. 

Unerringly I know your woman’s soul, 

Content to have your happiness put off 

Like well-planned feast against to-morrow’s need, 
And more enjoyed in planning than in use. 

But oh, we men, God made us—what was that? 

A drop upon your hand? Perhaps a tear 

Lost by an angel who remembers yet 

Some perfect moment of th’ imperfect world, 

And goes reluctantly her way to heaven, 

Still envious of our lot? Another drop! 

Why, ’t is the rain. Stand here and see that sky— 
Blackness intense as sunlight. What a chasm 

Of silver where that lightning tore its way! 

That crash was nearer! Here ’s our shelter—quick! 
Now it’s upon us! Half a breath, and—there! 

No wonder you should tremble when the earth 
Sways thus and all the firmament ’s a-reel. 
Tremble, but fear not—Love created Fear 

To drive men back to Love, where you are now. 
What rhythmic terror in the tideless sea 

That wildly seeks the refuge of the rocks 

From unknown dangers (dangers known are none)! 
God! did you see within the headland’s jaws 

That drifting sail? Wait the next flash and—look! 
Oh, heaven! to cruise about a hundred coasts, 
Safe past the fabled monsters of the deep, 

To break supinely on familiar shoals 

Where one in childhood digged a mimic grave! 


Thank God for those few, momentary stars, 
And that slow-lifting zone of topaz light, 
Like parting guest returning with a smile. 
We care not now that the insatiate storm 
Plunges with leaps of thunder on the east. 


(The music ceases.) 


Give me thy hand, dear one, though unto pain 
I crush it to be sure that this be dream, 
Knowing ’t was Death that passed, and oh, how near! 


Robert Underwood Johnson. 
Vout. LIV.—88. 
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CRUELTY IN THE CONGO FREE 





STATE. 


CONCLUDING EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNALS OF THE LATE E. J. GLAVE. 


WITH PICTURES AFTER PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY THE AUTHOR. 


ANUARY 17, 1895. Left Nyangwé, and 
v reached Bayongé, below which the river 
closes and bursts about in narrowed limits, 
splitting its currents on small islands, and 
tumbling over sunken rocks. The Wagenia 
paddlers display good sense in navigating 
these waters. They have picked out the few 
possible channels, and with powerful strokes 
pass through the wild waters without danger, 
carrying a canoe over treacherous whirls and 
bubbling rapids which extend for about two 
miles. 

January 18. Owing to the rain, I was forced 
to remain at Bayongé to-day. This is a post 
under Lemery. The natives have complained 
that they are compelled to bring rubber, 
which is bought by the officers of the Congo 
Free State; half of the price paid goes to the 
mgwana, or chief, of the district, and half goes 
to the natives. Many villages refuse to bring 
rubber; then they are attacked, and killed, or 
taken prisoners. While I was at Bayongé 
an expedition sent by Manahutto, under the 
orders of Lemery, arrived after having a 
fight with natives on the other side of the 
Wazimba. Many natives are said to have 
been killed, and thirty prisoners taken, 
mostly women. Lemery has compelled the 
natives to shift their settlements from the 
interior and to build on the shore of the river, 
to supply food, canoes, etc., their villages be- 
ing convenient camping-places. 

After seven hours’ paddling I reached 
Mgwana Ndegé’s. He is an energetic little 
fellow, representative of the Congo Free 
State. On my way to-day I shot several 
hippopotami. There was a herd of about 
twenty occupying the comparatively still and 
shallow waters at the head of an island. I 
took my canoe down below, then went ashore, 
and cut a way through the tangled bush of 
the island till I reached a spot suitable for 
shooting. I killed at least six; this number 
we saw flounder about helplessly, and plunge 
with weaker and weaker bounds till they sank. 
As the skies threatened rain, and there was 
no camping-place within one hour’s travel- 
ing,I moved down stream to Mgwana Ndegé’s, 
then sent back my canoes to pick up the dead 
animals. Upon their arrival, about six in the 
evening, they found that two had already 


risen; one had been cut about the neck and 
shoulder by thieving natives, who ‘led at the 
approach of my men. The two dead brutes 
were brought to camp, arriving about eight 
o’clock. It not being practicable to cut up 
the meat at night, I made slits in the skin 
and tied the brutes fast by ropes. Not havy- 
ing a moon, we were unable to watch for 
the other carcasses which might rise and 
pass down the stream; thus I am certain we 
lost at least four animals. 

January 19. This morning I set the men 
to work cutting up the beasts, a big crowd 
of natives, active and inactive, taking part 
in the operations. With some stout creepers 
made fast to slits in the beast’s skin, the 
smaller was hauled bodily up a steep bank 
into a village by a big crowd of natives. 
The larger was found to be too heavy, so 
we cut off the hind legs while it was in the 
water. I gave Ndegé for his people one car- 
cass, leg, shoulder, neck, and head, and gave 
them orders to drag their meat away to a 
distance from where my men were cutting 
up the meat. A tremendous lot of harmless 
wrangling accompanied the cutting up. Con- 
sidering the number of knives busy at work at 
very close quarters, I cannot understand how 
many were not badly cut. In the belly of the 
big hippopotamus we found a large copper 
ball, fired into the beast in the past. In spite 
of serious warnings, the natives persisted in 
trying to steal meat from my men’s portions, 
so wild are they to get a feed of meat—a very 
rare treat for them. It is a filthy sight to see 
a band of Africans cutting up a beast, push- 
ing and struggling, their bodies spattered 
with blood and filth, slashing fiercely to 
get as much as possible, all the time shout- 
ing and mumbling, the sickening hubbub 
gradually decreasing till all the meat is 
shared. 

January 20. Owing to the quantities of 
meat my men had smoked, the loads were so 
augmented that there was delay in getting 
everything packed. The river is now wide, 
with swampy islands in the channel, gener- 
ally under water; there are plenty of water- 
birds, shrikes, and fish-eagles, and in the 
woods one hears the notes of the blue pheas- 
ant. We passed three successions of rapids 
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to-day, but none difficult. We got paddlers 
from the villages on the shore who knew the 
eccentric channel. With experienced hands, 
a deeply laden canoe with six inches free- 
board can pass safely. 

Upon arriving at Nsendwé, I found my third 
hippopotamus entire— bones, skin, and meat. 
It had been found by Makula Melende, who 
recognized that it had been killed by a 
white man; so took it to Piana Gogorro, the 
Congo Free State representative at Nsendwé. 
I shared the large beast with the natives, 
and bought a few fowl with meat. The posts 
everywhere are in good condition, anda credit 
toLemery. There are no longer grass roofs; 
grass is scarce; the roofs are of broad leaves. 
The natives are friendly and well in hand. 
Those along shore are Wagenia, stalwart 
fellows, good-tempered and peaceful. Tele- 
graphing by drum is much in use. They are 
busy at it all day, and everybody seems to 
understand. When I decided to sell meat for 
fowls, the natives telegraphed the news to 
their friends, who perfectly understood the 
message, and brought their fowls. 

There was a scare to-night. I put the 
goats and fowls in a large empty house. 
About midnight there issued forth a medley 
of goat-crying and fowl-screeching; imme- 
diately the sentry divined leopards, and fired 
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his gun off at the house, I think. Then about 
fifty people turned out, men, women, and 
children, all screaming that there was a 
leopard among the goats. About a dozen 
men were armed. I jumped out of bed, and 
loaded my gun with big shot, the most effec- 
tive against leopard at night. The crowd was 
surrounding the doorway. I kept in the back- 
ground, not risking my person in front of the 
men’s rifles, which are handled, in a state of 
excitement, in the most erratic manner. (Two 
or three days ago, when I was shooting, a 
Sierra Leone man discharged his rifle care- 
lessly close to my head, the gun going off be- 
fore he was ready.) The crowd circled about 
the door, five yards away; a small boy, not 
more than seven or eight, snatched a fire- 
brand from the hands of a bearded man, and 
very pluckily opened the door of the house 
and entered, followed by a soldier with a 
loaded rifle. No leopard! A goat, tied to a 
post, and a fowl, also corded, had got foul of 
each other, and each started its respective 
music, joined by others; hence the fear of 
leopards. The crowd dispersed, but remained 
in knots discussing the incident, and sleep 
was impossible for an hour, when my blood- 
thirsty threats quieted down the excited 
Africans. It was a very plucky thing on the 
part of the small boy to enter the house; 
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for had there been a leopard inside, he would 
have been struck down immediately. 

The banks of the Lualaba [the Congo] are 
now a rich mass of verdure to the water’s 
edge, the wine-giving, oil-producing palm 
with feathery silver-gray stems being promi- 
nent. The moist verdure gives one the idea 
of density, not merely a slim line of timber 
along the river’s banks, but a land of dense 
forest with a way. cut through it by the 
Lualaba. There is a good deal of swamp- 
land in the forest; both in the villages of 
Mwana Ndegé and Fundi Ismali there are 
swampy pools harboring croaking frogs im- 
mediately at the back of the settlement. The 
colors are a variety of greens and rich red. 
The river here is about half a mile wide. 
There are many islands, large and small, some 
thickly timbered, others merely clothed with 
grass. Rubberabounds; elephants arescarce. 
There are many small villages a little back 
from the river-banks. One sees all day long 
canoes floating here and there, and narrow 
paths cut in the steep banks, where natives 
get their water. The land bordering the 
river has generally steep banks, sometimes of 
clay and often of rock; more often than not, 
dense foliage reaching right to the water’s 
edge hides the nature of the banks. Every- 
where the natives are friendly and polite; 
and, thanks to the education received from 
Lemery, they are all well disciplined and 
submissive to the white man’s demands. At 


every camping-place the native chief, or 
mgwana, brings presents of fowls, eges, 
bananas, palm-wine, etc., enough for one’s 
self and one’s men. This they are required 
to do by order of Lemery. It is optional 
whether one gives a present or not, but | 
have always done so. 

January 20. Reached the native chief 
Malonga’s Fundi Ismali. The gentle hippo- 
potamus is cunning: he hides away in the 
daytime, and when least expected makes a 
nocturnal visit to a rice-field or a patch of 
maize, his single meal greatly diminishing 
the fruitfulness of the crop. He performs 
these little tricks with no clumsiness such as 
his body suggests. The hippopotamus is 
often looked on as clumsy, but he is an artful 
dodger, mentally and physically; his thick 
body, short legs, and bulky head can be used 
very adroitly. The natives are not lazy, good- 
for-nothing fellows. Their fine muscular 
powers are obtained by hard work, sobriety, 
and frugal living. 

January 24. Reached Riba-Riba; found 
Lieutenant Rue, a non-commissioned officer 
in the Belgian army, and a fine fellow; his 
companion, Van Ril, is absent on business to 
arrange a quarrel between chiefs. . . . Rue 
has built excellent dwellings; he produces 
stores of rubber a month, and one thousand 
pounds of ivory. There is good discipline in 
the station. The chain-gang is always a dis- 
gusting sight to me in the stations on the 
701 
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Zone Arabe, as those confined are generally 
old women reduced to skeletons by want of 
liberty, hard treatment by the negro sentries, 
and hunger. The policy of the Arabs is 
being rather too closely followed, and the 
natives are treated with the utmost severity. 
Five women who had deserted were in chains 
at Riba-Riba; all were cut very badly, having 
been most severely chicotted, or flogged. 
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native cannot be satisfactorily handled by 
coaxing; he must be governed by force. 
Hangings are now quite frequent on the 
state stations in the Zone Arabe; the admin- 
istration is quite different from the treat- 
ment of the natives on the Congo. At 
Kabambarré there is a tree upon which a lot 
of people have been hanged—natives, Wang- 
wana, and soldiers. At Kasongo I saw no 







































































Lemery does not flog much, and uses only the 
bastinado for women. Women ought not to 
be flogged; this is the one thing to find fault 
with. 

The native villages are attacked if they 
won’t work in some way for the good of the 
land. Some are required to cut wood for sta- 
tion purposes; others to search for rubber; 
others for ivory; some to serve as soldiers for 
six or seven years. This is good, for when 
once broken in, the natives continue to work. 
It is no crime, but a kindness, to make them 
work. By the system of forced labor they 
gain cloth, etc., and by a little hard work can 
soon become rich. The state also makes a 
profit, increasing its finances so as to enable 
it to continue the occupation of the land, 
which means the saving of the natives from 
the slavers. For what it has done for the 
natives the Congo Free State has a per- 
fect right to get some profit out of the land. 
The measures adopted are severe, but the 
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construction for this purpose. At Nyangwé 
and Riba-Riba there is a wooden frame 
which has often served the purpose. 

Here at Risari’s there is one of those ugly 
constructions for hangings. It is said that 
three natives were hanged by Rue because 
they would not work salt for the Congo Free 
State. The natives have not a very gay time 
of it. Before the whites came the Wangwana 
and Arabs were their masters; but now 
the Congo Free State authorities favor the 
Wangwana element far more than the na- 
tives, and the Wangwana and the Arabs have 
accorded to them the authority of bygone 
days, with tremendous power, which is most 
unmercifully employed. When a village does 
not consent to make rubber, the mgwana 
of that particular district is empowered to 
fight the offending village, and to kill and 
take prisoners, which is quite general. Ki- 
bangula had just returned to Kasongo at the 
time of my arrival, having been engaged on a 











devastating exploit, burning, killing, and tak- 
ing prisoners, two hundred of whom were 
brought to Kasongo station, being principally 
the people of Piana Kiteté, who at the time 
of my visit to his village, just after a fight, 
came and gave me a goat, and asked me 
why he was attacked, his villages burned, 
his people rendered homeless, some killed, 
others, like himself, driven to hiding in the 
mountains. Wangwana and Arabs, to my 
mind, may be employed in small positions of 
authority, but at each station the number of 
capable whites should be much increased. 
This would lead to speedy peace and the 
rapid development of the resources of the 
country. 

Left Risari’s at 6:30. How different now 
is a trip down the river from Nyangwé, com- 
pared with the time when Stanley opened the 
road! The explorer’s figures with regard to 
the commercial opportunities were scorned, 
but they have been more than justified. 
Heroic as has been the work of Dhanis 
and others, nothing has equaled Stanley’s 
success in founding the line of poorly armed 
garrisons from Banana to the falls. He 
had tremendous and mysterious dangers to 
face. Stanley built the house, and others 
pointed the bricks. The formation of the 
Congo Free State was Stanley’s conception. 

Mosquitos were found occasionally at 
Kasongo, but nets were not necessary. At 
Nyangwé the mosquito-net was necessary, as 
the insects became very troublesome after 
dark. At Riba-Riba I felt none, and only an 
occasional tormentor between Nyangwé and 
Riba-Riba, at the different Wangwana posts. 
Health at these places is generally good now, 
but at first the stations built on the sites of 
Arab settlements were unhealthy. 

All along the route since leaving Kasongo 
there have been multitudes of palm-trees, 
and most delicious palm-wine is to be had 
everywhere. We have had lightning some- 
times in blinding, flashing ribbons; at other 
times sheet-lightning, which plays inces- 
santly, flickering behind banks of rain- 
clouds, lighting up the heavens, silvering 
the outline of the darkened mass. We see 
strange birds every day: the blue peacock, 
with a note like liquid pouring from a 
bottle; the dark-brown, white-breasted fish- 
eagle, perched on an overhanging bough, 
awaiting a chance to pounce down on a 
finny morsel; numberless hornbills screech- 
ing; gray parrots, to the call of which my 
parrot, «Billy,» incessantly replies; and 
small birds of gorgeous plumage. Ashore 
there is a goodly stock of butterflies; but 
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there are no representatives of the insect 
world of fascinating disposition. Mostly 
one’s acquaintance with the insect world 
is not pleasant. 

The chicotte of raw hippo hide, especially 
a new one, trimmed like a corkscrew, with 
edges like knife-blades, and as hard as wood, 
is a terrible weapon, and a few blows bring 
blood; not more than twenty-five blows should 
be given unless the offense is very serious. 
Though we persuade ourselves that the 
African’s skin is very tough, it needs an 
extraordinary constitution to withstand the 
terrible punishment of one hundred blows; 
generally the victim is in a state of insensi- 
bility after twenty-five or thirty blows. At 
the first blow he yells abominably; then quiets 
down, and is a mere groaning, quivering body 
till the operation is over, when the culprit 
stumbles away, often with gashes which 
will endure a lifetime. It is bad enough, the 
flogging of men, but far worse this punish- 
ment inflicted on women and children. Small 
boys of ten or twelve, with excitable, hot- 
tempered masters, are often most harshly 
treated. At Kasongo there is a great deal 
of cruelty displayed. I saw two boys very 
badly cut. At Nyangwé and Riba-Riba boys 
are punished by beating on the hands. I con- 
scientiously believe that a man who receives 
one hundred blows is often nearly killed, 
and has his spirit broken for life. 

Salt is found now in great quantities in 
the interior from Nyangwé and Riba-Riba. 
It is extracted from saline ground by filter- 
ing. Nyangwé receives three hundred pots a 
month, each pot holding three or four pounds 
of good salt. Nyangwé supplies Kasongo and 
Riba-Riba. Below Riba-Riba salt is a very 
valuable commodity. Men are rationed with 
it to buy food. The money used between 
Kasongo and Nyangwé, and in the neigh- 
borhood of these places, is mandiba, or small 
mats of grass-cloth, iron axes, shoes, and 
salt. 

We see now any number of ant-houses 
fixed up in the topmost branches of the 
trees, about the size and shape of an ugly 
foot-ball, undestroyed by the heaviest rains. 
Generally they are lightly fixed on the branch, 
but they resist all showers. 

Before the arrival of the Arabs ivory had 
no value; the natives often did not store it. 
Having killed an elephant, they took only the 
meat; and when the Arabs came and, point- 
ing to the ivory, wished to buy, the natives 
hunted about in the woods for ivory of ele- 
phants dead a long time, and big points 
were sold for a handful of beads, or a copper 
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MARKET-DAY AT WABUNDU. 
The sellers remain in an inclosure made with rope; when ar approach the rope with bananas, manioc, etc., 
r 


the purchasers bid for the different parcels with beads, brass w 


or brass ornament. Kibongo was the first to 
settle after Stanley’s passage; he is said to 
have bought immense stores of ivory; but all 
seem to have spent all they had. All the na- 
tives along here joined Tippu Tib on his way 
to Stanley Falls to establish himself, and they 
fought and took part in raids for him. 

From Fundi Ahbedi’s to Wabundu, just 
above the rapids, the country is precisely of 
the same nature as that we have been pass- 
ing, but the banks are a little higher. The 
station of Wabundu, now named Ponther- 
ville, has been established six months only, 
but good progress has been made. The for- 
est has been cleared away, temporary huts 
have been made, brick-making and tile-mak- 
ing started, and a good house has been nearly 
finished. Commandant Hancquet was chief, 
but died five weeks ago of liver trouble. Mr. 
Laschet, now in charge, is a good worker. 
I found the table excellent from every point 
of view, the boys spotlessly clean, all table- 
ware the same, everything well served, things 
quietly done. 

All Arabs have been permitted to retain 
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their slaves. Laschet contemplates a journey 
into the interior to organize the rubber in- 
dustry. The market at present is small, but 
native villages are building in the vicinity. 
Two days before my arrival two Sierra Leones 
were hanged by Laschet. They were sentries 
on guard, and allowed to escape, while they 
were asleep, a native chief who was prisoner 
and in chains. Next morning Laschet, in a 
fit of rage, hanged the two men. They were 
British subjects engaged by the Congo Free 
State as soldiers. In time of war, I suppose, 
they could be executed, after court martial, 
by being shot; but to hang a subject of any 
other country without trial seems to me out- 
rageous. 

February 10. Left Wabundu (Pontherville) 
to-day with Captain Hoppenroth, in one very 
large canoe and one smaller; after half an 
hour’s paddling, reached the Wabundu rap- 
ids. All loads were taken out of the craft, 
which ran through the wild, rough waters 
without shipping a drop of water. Natives in 
the neighborhood of the rapids are very ex- 
pert. These men command one’s admiration 














and respect; they render the state great ser- 
vice, for which occasionally they receive a 
present of cloth. The Wasongola are beauti- 
fully shaped, good-tempered, powerfully built 
fellows, generally with shaved heads; or, when 
there is a tiny crop, the head is shaved, leav- 
ing different designs; they are much tattooed 
on face and body. Most canoes are passed 
down the falls carefully, but to-day a crew 
ran the big canoe down the bewildering 
slant, singing as they went, and shipping 
but little water. It requires sterling quali- 
ties to accomplish this successfully. 

My boy Tanganyika is generally halfasleep; 
he wakes up occasionally, with an abrupt dive 
at me and a big blow at a gadfly. When he 
succeeds in killing my tormentor, he shows 
all his teeth for a few seconds with intense 
satisfaction, and relapses again into his 
comatose condition. 

February 11. Left Bomanga at seven, and 
reached Benlilukula in four hours; about one 
and a half hours wasted during the exchange 
of paddlers. Each stretch of rapids has its 
particular paddlers, who take one through 
the wild stretches, every inch of which they 
know. The Wasongola paddlers are remark- 
able people in the rapids. We rushed past 
rocks and snags, just grazing them, at a ter- 
rific rate, the water boiling round us, shipping 
but little of it, turning sharp bends, avoiding 
sunken rocks, and plunging down glassy 
torrents. 

There is good ground for coffee at Stanley 
Falls, where it grows prolifically. The station 
is on the north bank, just below the rapids 
and falls. In former times the station was 
on the south bank, but the tendency with 
the Arabs has been to the other side of the 
river. All ivory and rubber comes to the 
station of the Congo Free State. No matter 
how wide a road you make, the natives soon 
have in it a tiny foot-path, and tramp one 
after another in single file. 

I have visited the Chopo Falls, about sixty 
yards wide and thirty feet high. They are 
magnificent—a miniature Niagara. A raging 
torrent sweeps down from a wide stretch of 
river (four hundred yards), tumbles six feet 
over a ledge between massive rocks, then 
moves on in an angry torrent, the rocky 
banks of the stream narrowing. At first the 
volume droops in a placid fall of six feet, and 
then plunges down twenty-four feet into the 
river-bed. From a distance of five hundred 
meters, or even less, the falls are obscured 
by the cloud of vapor constantly rising. The 
Chopo River flows into the Linde, and thence 
into the Congo. 
VoL. LIV.—89. 
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This important stream is inhabited by the 
Lukeles, the principal natives in the vicinity 
of the falls of Wagenia. They are a bold 
water-people. They place their fishing-nets 
in the falls and rapids, and build great scaf- 
foldings into the roughest waters, as the 
photographs I have taken show. The most 
dangerous rapids are just below the falls. 
The natives paddle through these right up to 
the falls; they spring out of canoes to the 
scaffolding to attend their nets and traps. 
Fishing-baskets are attached by cords to the 
scaffolding, and allowed to trail in the falls, 
the waters of which rush into the wide open- 
ing of the basket, carrying large quantities 
of fish. Occasionally the fishermen, who 
are always in force on the scaffolding, haul 
up the baskets and take out their catch. 
Men and boys walk about on the scaffolding 
in a wonderful way, without any support- 
ing ropes. All cording used is composed of 
creepers from the forest. 

February 19 or 20. I left Stanley Falls 
for Bazoko. The natives are compelled to 
transport in their canoes all state loads for 
nothing; also to provide work-people for the 
station, generally women; and each chief 
must bring a certain amount of fish. Occa- 
sionally they receive a small present of cloth. 

The state conducts its pacification of the 
country after the fashion of the Arabs, so 
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A NATIVE SUSPENSION-BRIDGE. 


the natives are not gainers at all. The Arabs 
in the employ of the state are compelled to 
bring in ivory and rubber, and are permitted 
to employ any measures considered necessary 
to obtain this result. They employ the same 
means as in days gone by, when Tippu Tib 
was one of the masters of the situation. 
They raid villages, take slaves, and give them 
back for ivory. The state has not suppressed 
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slavery, but established a monopoly by driv- 
ing out the Arab and Wangwana competitors. 

The state soldiers are constantly stealing, 
and sometimes the natives are so persecuted 
that they resent this by killing and eating 
their tormentors. Recently the state post on 
the Lomami lost two men killed and eaten by 
the natives. Arabs were sent to punish the 
natives; many women and children were 
taken, and twenty-one heads were brought 
to the falls, and have been used by Captain 
Rom as a decoration round a flower-bed in 
front of his house! 

Basoko is in a serious position, surrounded 
by a powerful enemy, so close that they can 
hear their speaking-drums. It is the natural 
outcome of the harsh, cruel policy of the state, 
wringing rubber from these people without 
paying for it. The revolution will extend. 

Leaving Romée, we passed down the north 
bank; found all the villages deserted. At 

3azoko the Stanley stays, ready with banked 
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FISHING-SCAFFOLDS ON THE CONGO. 


fires, to admit of the escape of the whites. 

Passed several posts in Rom’s district to- 

day—quite deserted, however, and the 

state’s post-house empty, the mast with- 
out a flag. 

February 23. Reached Lomami River, 
and the post of Isanghi, five hours’ steam- 
ing from Romée. Left Romée in the after- 
noon. The post is twenty-five minutes’ 
walk from the river-bank, and close to the 
large settlement of an important coast- 
man, Kayamba, who now is devoted to the 
interests of the state, catching slaves for 
them, and stealing ivory from the natives 
of the interior. Does the philanthropic 
King of Belgium know about this? If not, 
he ought to. 

February 25. Left Bazoko. Sand-bankson 
the Congo are constantly changing; each cap- 
tain makes his own charts, but has to alter 
them repeatedly. On the shore-line there is a 
monotony of thick forests everywhere. The 
natives who are in revolt in the district of 
Bazoko are now close to the station. They 
killed twenty-two soldiers of the post within 
three hours, and during our stay speared a 
state soldier within five minutes’ walk of 
the station. They say they have made « medi- 
cine,» and discovered by it that their ef- 
forts against the white man will be suc- 
cessful, but they must not begin the attack 
till after the appearance of new men in a 
day or so. 

February 27. Reached Mbumba at nine 
o’clock this morning. Found that the chief 
of the station, a Norwegian officer, Sundt, 
was away on a war expedition in the Ville de 
Ghent. The persistent badgering of the na- 
tives for rubber and ivory has led to the 
revolt. All are agreed on this point. 
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February 28. At Upoto, where there are 
now one state station (white), one state post 
(blacks only), and the English Baptist mis- 
sion (Mr. and Mrs. Forfeitt and two white 
colleagues). The latter have one or two houses 
of corrugated iron, and the dwelling of Mr. 
and Mrs. Forfeitt is nicely and tastefully 
furnished with books, papers, magazines, 
photographs, and an organ. But little trade 
is now to be done at Upoto; the South African 
Baptists have merely the rind of the orange, 
exhaustively sucked by the state long ago. 
Upoto is composed of several stretches of 
settlements, the huts being closely packed to- 
gether, and about three thousand in number. 

Two elephants to-day swam across the 
stream between two islands, a distance of 
two hundred yards; they were about one 
hundred and fifty yards ahead of the Ville de 
Bruxelles. Everybody fired, but apparently 
without doing any damage. 

March 2. Passed the populous village of 
Ikulungu. Here I was recognized by a Ban- 
gala whom I had not seen for nine years; he 
was head-man of the first Bangalas taken 
down to Boma by Vanderkoven in 1886. Ban- 
gala is now a splendid station, all built of 
brick and tiles. There is much dissatisfaction 
everywhere on account of the non-supply of 
provisions and wine. By the state laws each 
white is entitled to a certain amount, but 
for the last three years there has not been 
enough for the lawful ration. 

News is brought up, purporting to emanate 
from a letter written to Dhanis, that the 
Congo Free State will in 
the near future become a 
Belgian colony. If so, Bel- 
gium will not have a big 
catch. It is not a territory 
out of which a colony can 
be made. Naturally the 
officials hope for this 
change, as the Belgian 
government will give pen- 
sions after a certain num- 
ber of years’ service. 

March 5. Equator, now 
known as Coquillanville, is 
removed from the old site 
of Equator founded by 
Stanley. At present it is 
near the mouth of the 
Ruki at Bandaka. The 
South African Baptist 
station is just above the 
old station, and the Soutl 
African Baptist mission 
has moved half a mile 
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down-stream. Formerly the natives were well 
treated, but now expeditions have been sent 
in every direction, forcing natives to make 
rubber and to bring it in to the stations. Up 
the Ikilemba, away to Lake Matumba, the 
state is perpetrating its fiendish policy in 
order to obtain profit. We are taking dowr. 
one hundred slaves, mere children, all taken 
in unholy wars against the natives. While 
at the mission station, I saw a gang of pris- 
oners taken along by the state soldiers. War 
has been waged all through the district of 
Equator, and thousands of people have been 
killed and homes destroyed. It was not 
necessary in the olden times when we white 
men had no force at all. This forced com- 
merce is depopulating the country. 

March 6. Left Equator at eleven o’clock 
this morning, after taking on a cargo of one 
hundred small slaves, principally boys seven 
or eight years old, with a few girls among the 
batch, all stolen from the natives. As Schon- 
berg had arranged to go at eleven, I left 
papers with Murphy on his boat, he hap- 
pening to come in while I was there. We 
went down together, and called on Branfaut, 
in charge of the South African Baptists just 
above the old station of Equator. Branfaut 
was at Bolobo in 1883, when I first came to 
Africa. I saw many natives who recognized 
me. I am struck with the slight difference 
time has made in the natives. They donot age 
rapidly; the women I remembered as being 
in their prime seemed the same; the young 
men are young men still. 
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VIEWS ON THE LINE OF THE CONGO RAILWAY. 


The commissaire of the district is a violent- 
tempered fellow. While arranging to take 
on the hundred small slaves, a woman who 
had charge of the youngsters was rather slow 
in understanding his order, delivered in very 
poor Kibanji; he sprang at her, slapped her 
in the face, and as she ran away kicked her. 
They talk of philanthropy and civilization! 
Where it is I do not know. 

March 8. Reached my old station, Lukolela, 
the present state post being eight hundred 
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yards above. Mr. Sebau, a Swedish car- 
penter in charge to cut wood into planks, 
has built a very nice-looking place. 
There are few natives now on this side 
of the river; all have been driven to the 
other side by the impatient policy of 
the white man who succeeded Schoen 
here. Very few people came on 
the beach to-day; in old times 
crowds thronged the place. Of i 
the libérés brought down the 
river, many die. They are badly 
cared for: no clothes to wear in 
the rainy season, sleep where 
there is no shelter, and no at- 
tention when sick. The one hun- 
dred youngsters on board are ill 
cared for by the state; most of 
them are quite naked, with no 
covering for the night. They 
makesmall fires, and huddle round 
these for warmth. Many are get- 
ting the germs of disease sown 
in their little bodies. Their of- 
fense is that their fathers and 
brothers fought for a little inde- 
pendence. 

Most white officers out on the 
Congo are averse to the india- 
rubber politics of the state, but the laws com- { 
mand it. Therefore, at each post one finds the 
natives deserting their homesand escaping to 
the French side of the river when possible. 
Hundreds of people are killed in the wars, 
whereas if the state merely conducted a hu- 
mane administration, and allowed traders 
gradually to develop the rubber industry, 
there would be no fighting. The Bakongo have 
gradually taken to labor, the number of por- 
ters increasing each year. The same prog- 
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ress would have been possible on the upper 
river. The decrease in the native popula- 
tion is very marked at Bangala, Equator, 
Lukolela, and Bolobo; my memory furnishes 
a very strong contrast, and it would be inter- 
esting to see a reliable census. 

March 12. Reached Leopoldville. It is 
much changed: more buildings, and plenty 
of whites. Stayed at Kinsassa on the road; 
found a batch of letters, and news of every- 
body at home. Everywhere I hear the same 
news of the doings of the Congo Free State 
—rubber and murder, slavery in its worst 
form. It is said that half the libérés sent 
down die on the road. 

March 16. News has now been received at 
Leopoldville that no more libérés are to be 
sent down here; a new camp is to be made 
at Bolobo. This is a satisfactory change. 
All the children libérés are handed over 
to the Jesuit mission at Kinoninza, south- 
east four hours from Leopoldville. A pére 
told Mr. Rogers that seventy-three died 
during the month, and thirty-five only a 
month or two ago. The Jesuit mission has 
not yet been established two years, and they 
have already three hundred graves, nearly 
all of libérés. In Europe we understand from 
the word «libérés» slaves saved from their 
cruel masters. Not at all! Most of them re- 
sult from wars made against the natives be- 


cause of ivory or rubber. It is only the 
state officials who make war; seldom do the 
traders have any trouble, and the mission- 
aries never. 

The Congo Free State has gradually de- 
veloped its administration until to-day it has 
post-offices, law-courts, its own coin, police, 
force publique, transport, and communications 
by land and water. All is in a satisfactory 
condition except the miserable system of 
the libérés. I myself believe that the natives 
should be forced to serve the state as soldiers 
for a certain number of years, but a little 
consideration should be shown; if a man is 
married, for instance, his wife ought to ac- 
company him. The wretched rubber business 
should be stopped; this would remove the 
great evil. It is the enforced commerce 
which breeds all the trouble. 

Stanley Pool is a majestic place, and is 
well named, for it is a monster pool. At 
each end it is narrow, and widens out in the 
middle. It is studded with islands and sand- 
banks, and encircled by hills more or less 
timbered. 

A native of Kinsassa is said once to have 
passed safely the rapids below Leopoldville. 
He was in a canoe, and endeavored to cross 
the river, but was swept into the rapids. By 
dexterous paddling he managed to keep his 
bark afloat through two miles of the wild- 
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est waters; then she filled and swamped, 
and the native swam safely to a small island. 
Here he remained six days. To cross the 
rapids and relieve him was impossible. Every 
day he could be seen waving his arms fran- 
tically, and his cries for help could sometimes 
be heard above the roar of the waters. After 
six days he was reduced by hunger, and de- 
termined to risk his life. He gathered to- 
gether some light logs, lashed these with 
vines into a rude sort of raft, then dropped 
down from the end of the island, and, pad- 
dling with a stick, was hurled about by the 
rapids, which, however, are not so strong as 
above; and although carried down a great 
distance, he managed at last, by working his 
craft into a back current, to get ashore. Bat- 
tered, terrified, and almost dead with hunger, 
he reached a fishing-camp. 

March 26. I left Leopoldville with eleven 
porters hired from Sims. The porters are 
better paid and better rationed than they 
used to be. I do not see any great progres- 
sive changes here, except that the Arab 
power is broken; but on the Congo itself 
there is nothing of a very startling character 
denoting progressive development, promis- 
ing a solid, profitable future for the Congo 
Free State. 

Toyo, the boy I engaged of Sims, is more 
different kinds of an ass than any one I 
have met for several moons. The other 
day, after cooking something in the frying- 
pan, he placed the sooty side on the drum of 
my banjo! I do not understand his language 
very well, but from gesture and disgusted 
look it ought to have been clear to him that 
I objected to that sort of untidiness. When 
I threw off the frying-pan, he took it up 
carefully, wiped the sooty part with a cloth 
I had given him to clean plates with, and 
then put it back on the banjo! He has made 
tea in my coffee-pot without removing the 
coffee-grounds. He walks into my room with- 
out taking off his hat or removing his pipe. 
He is ugly, slow, and has no more intelli- 
gence than arock. I found him wearing a hat 
which I had given him to carry, and wiping 
his sweaty face on my towel. What service 
he could have rendered Sims’s mission I do 
not know. 

On the other side of Nkisi I passed five whites 
destined for the Mongala River as agents 
of the Société Commerciale Anversoise. 
They are all sub-officers in the Belgian army. 
It seems to me rather a heartless proceeding 
to send off inexperienced men to adeadly hole 
like the Mongala; but the state wants money, 
and ivory is money, and in the Mongala there 
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is plenty of ivory. These sub-officers are 
poorly paid in the army, and the three hun- 
dred dollars a year, with percentage of pur- 
chases, presents to them a golden prospect. 

There are markets along the trail at which 
plenty of food can be bought, but it is dear; 
the carriers do not suffer, as they now get a 
good ration. The state has built houses for 
whites and carriers at easy stages of two and 
a half or three hours; but generally be- 
tween these points there is no shelter to be 
found, so if you are caught in a heavy rain 
you have to keep going till you reach the 
next stage. During the first part of my jour- 
ney, in case of rain, I rigged up my tent hur- 
riedly, and packed away in it all my principal 
loads; then I put up the tarpaulin, in the 
shape of a roof, to shelter my men and the 
remaining loads. 

The state operations on the Congo demand 
a large transport, and any hitch on the road 
puts the up-river people in a serious position, 
and therefore they have to take violent mea- 
sures to gain theirends. The natives are now 
better paid, and, besides, each caravan of over 
a dozen men going down to Matadi receives a 
pig besides the ration, which is two pieces 
of handkerchief for the way down. All 
carriers now want good, strong cloth; they 
wear much more than they used to. Each 
one now has a long cloth; one end is tied as 
a loin-cloth, and the long end thrown over 
the shoulder, or an extra cloth is carried for 
the shoulder. 

April 5, 1895. I left Lukunga at eleven. | 
did not visit the state station there; in fact, 
I felt very seedy while at the mission station, 
and did not feel inclined to move about. 
Lukunga is the transport and forwarding 
station of the state’s caravan service, and 
has undergone tremendous development; 
even the mission now needs ten thousand 
carriers a year to take up their stuff. The 
missions should be more particular to bring 
up only the things that are quite neces- 
sary. The iron frame and stand of a good 
printing-press were lying out in the rain at 
Lukunga; it never had been used, and now 
never can be, I should say. The type is stowed 
away in an old outhouse with a hole in it big 
enough for a man to go in on horseback. 
This material and the transport must have 
costa lot of money. The big wooden house that 
was sent out to Lukunga was partly built, and 
then was found to be located on land belong- 
ing to the state, which claimed and obtained 
the heavy damages of two thousand dollars 
or more. A society that can stand such ex- 
travagance as that is both merciful and rich. 
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With regard to this missionary business. 
The missionaries, who are very earnest, con- 
scientious people as a rule, do not expect 
the natives to be Christians of a high, clean 
order. The native first becomes a Christian, 
according to their reasoning; then by educa- 
tion he gradually becomes honest, truthful, 
trustworthy, loyal, etc.; but when a man is 
dishonest, a liar, and a thief, I do not take 
very much stock in his acceptance of the 
Christian faith. About six hundred natives 
belong to the church at Lukunga. 

I met Baron de Rezen, chief of the public 
forces at Lukunga and chief of the station. 
He agrees that rubber is the cause of all the 
trouble on the Congo, but excuses the state 
on the ground that it is necessary for it to 
have funds. He thinks the small posts placed 
among the natives without whites a mistake; 
the blacks, thus vested with a little author- 
ity, immediately take advantage of it and 
ill-treat the natives. 

Between Nkisi and Lukunga the land 
seems to be divided into immense bowls, high 
ranges of hills forming the rim on each side. 


You have to climb to a great height to get 
over this rim; then below you find an un- 
dulating plateau, cut in every direction by 
valleys, ravines, and land-slips. All these 
sheltered damp places are thickly covered 
with timber, the wine-giving palm-tree being 
very prominent. Pink lines where the wine 
has been carried are traced all over the 
land, showing the numerous trails from vil- 
lage to village, and to the markets and the 
caravan roads. There is no village on the 
road, the settlements always being some 
distance away. Many villages can be seen 
as one ascends the high places, some of 
them in hollows, and some clinging to the 
side of a hill like a swallow’s nest. Many of 
the plantations are made on exceedingly 
steep hillsides, or on the damp sides of ra- 
vines. The timber is cleared away, and ma- 
nioc, maize, etc., are planted. The natives 
say they get much better crops by planting 
in such places. The land on the hilltops and 
flat places gets too parched. The rich tim- 
ber growth in the ravines is in utter con- 
trast to the barren-looking hills with sparse 
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growth of dwarfed timber. The natives are 
all very friendly Barongo. 

April 8. After three and a half hours’ 
fairly easy traveling from Sekololo, reached 
Linionzo post, where I found a party of Ba- 
kongo burying a dead carrier. As a rule, 
when a carrier dies he is left by the roadside; 
this burial either displays unusual consider- 
ation for the deceased, or is the carrying 
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ficers often complain that missionaries em- 
ploy too many carriers and make themselves 
too comfortable, while state officers in the 
far interior have to be denied even the 
necessaries of life from lack of transport. 
Twelve thousand loads are said to be in 
stores at Matadi. The majority of mission- 
aries are in Africa for their whole lives, and 
therefore they naturally need a big transport 






VIEW OF MATADI ON THE CONGO. 


The site of the Underhill mission, where Glave died, is indicated by the white roof on the far 
promontory to the left. 


out of an order which at least ought to ex- 
ist compelling carriers to bury their dead. 
The carriers here always carry on the head, 
and rest awhile by putting the load on the 
shoulders. Carrying on the head develops 
the neck and shoulders, and makes them as 
straight asarrows. These people area hardy 
race, but the carrying business is a great 
strain on the system, as is also the constant 
drenching they get in wetseasons. Often they 
suffer from hunger, and there are never spare 
men with a caravan, so that in case of sick- 
ness the carrier still has to lug along his 
sixty-five pounds’ weight, a hard enough task 
for a well man, but killing for an invalid. 
One sees some miserable wretches dragging 
along in the rear of a caravan. State of- 


to surround themselves with some of the 
comforts which would be theirs in Europe or 
America. Then, again, the state officers must 
know that the state does send up something 
like fifty thousand loads a year. Surely with 
such colossal opportunities they might ar- 
range to supply their whites with butter and 
wine; the lack of these things constitutes the 
great grievance. Fewer guns and less pow- 
der, and more butter, would be better for 
both whites and blacks. 

Carriers have to be coddled considerably 
to get them down to Matadi. All sorts of new 
cloth has to be introduced to attract their 
attention. Yesterday I saw a caravan of 
twenty-one natives, all of whom had received 
as pay a second-hand frock-coat, and in spite 
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of its being a hot, muggy day, were proudly 
wearing the.garment. Some of them were 
carrying powder, others demijohns of wine in 
matets (rough baskets, elongated, and made 
of the leaf of the palm-tree), and still others 
had boxes. With their full-skirted frock- 
coats, and bare legs beneath, they presented 
a strange sight. For a time highly colored 
bed-quilts were the rage, and carriers flocked 
down in thousands to Matadi to receive this 
form of payment. Now the coats seem to be 
the fascination. But even with all the in- 
ducements held out, the state cannot carry 
up nearly enough loads, and only the railway 
can cope with this; then, if the Lower Congo 
becomes occupied by planters, the Bakongo 
may find new employment. Anyhow, they 
have nowataste for cloth; they can always get 
plenty of food from their own ground, but they 
must have cloth, which necessitates labor. 

April 9. I visited Banza Manteka, the 
mission station of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union, in charge of a very de- 
termined, zealous, hard-working missionary, 
Mr. Richards, who has now had fourteen 
years of Africa, being one of the pioneers 
who pushed their way into the interior. For 
seven years he preached and tried to reach 
the natives with Christian teaching, but only 
toward the end of this time did he begin to 
see any result, when some of the courageous 
natives burned their idols, cast aside all 
emblems of heathen worship, and boldly de- 
clared their adoption of the Christian faith. 
Since then the number of members of the 
church has been rapidly growing, and now it 
has seven hundred members whom Mr. Rich- 
ards can rely on as being earnest Christians 
who live according to the teaching of the 
missionaries. All those belonging to the 
church who have more than one wife may 
retain them, but in case of the death of one 
they may not replace her; and men having 
only one wife must not have more. Mulafu, 
the native drink, is prohibited. The church, 
made of corrugated iron, seats five hundred 
people, and was brought up river by the 
natives, who would accept no pay for their 
services. 

To-day I saw the dead body of a carrier 
lying on the trail. There could have been no 
-mistake about his being a sick man; he was 
nothing but skin and bones. These posts 
ought to give some care to the porters; the 
heartless disregard for life is abominable. 
Two days ago a native applied to me for 
medicine and food; he was ill and starving. 
The same day I met a poor liberated slave, 
emaciated, with nothing to eat. I gave him 
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food, but could not understand his language, 
as he was a poor wretch stolen from a far- 
away home. Native life is considered of no 
value by the Belgians. No wonder the state 
is hated. Carrying is pushed to such an ex- 
tent that it is killing the people. They are 
on the road the whole time, without rest to 
enable them to recuperate and get strong 
after each trip. Often the mission stations 
are applied to for succor; but, as a rule, when 
the carriers present themselves they are 
thoroughly overcome by the exertion of 
carrying a load while ill, and they generally 
die. Formerly the state sent out its 
soldiers to tie up the women when the 
people refused to come in as carriers. This 
has now been stopped. Soon the railway wiil 
be finished as far as Lufu; this will relieve 
the transport considerably, if the service 
from Lukunga to Lufu can be arranged as 
regards pay with the natives. The Belgians 
often ask what will the Bakongo people do 
when the railway is finished. What did they 
do before the white men came to rule them? 
Did they die of hunger, and lie unburied on 
the road? 

Mr. Richards has thirty or forty schools 
and churches all over the country, earnestly 
attended. His own church has trained native 
teachers and preachers. Many villagers have 
themselves built schools, and pay the black 
teacher. 

I met a number of white men going up 
country to-day, all Belgians, to take part in 
the ivory traffic and the redemption of free 
people! Now Belgium is asked to take over 
the state and make it into a colony. They 
will have a very bad bargain; if they do, they 
must change their methods, and not be 
merely a trading concern. We must not 
condemn the young Congo Free State too 
hastily or too harshly. They have opened up 
the country, established a certain adminis- 
tration, and beaten the Arabs in the treat- 
ment of the natives. Their commercial 
transactions need remedying, it is true. 

April 10. Hard day’s tramp to-day from 
Naremboli, one hour from Banza Manteka, 
to Masa Mankengé, three and a half hours 
beyond Congo du Lemba. One’s carriers are 
most annoying. They insist on waiting two 
or three hours in the middle of the day, rest- 
ing and eating; then, late in the afternoon, 
they take it into their heads to reach a cer- 
tain far-away point. To-night, for instance, 
it was eight o’clock before I reached Masa 
Mankengé. I was on my feet eleven hours 
to-day, which is really too much. Traveling 
after dark is not a sensibie proceeding at 
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all. I lost my hat, besides working myself up 
into a vile temper, first by being caught out 
late, then by having to stumble over a stony 
trail, across which long grass drooped, mak- 
ing traveling very difficult; besides, there 
were several muddy streams to cross. 

The present site of Matadi belonged en- 
tirely to the Livingstone Island Mission, now 
the American Baptist Missionary Union; but 
the state took the land away from them, 
and poked them away in a corner on an 
elbow of rock, about the worst place in 
Matadi. The mission was politely asked by 
the state to give up the land, with the threat 
that if it was not done graciously, the state 
would requisition it. The mission authori- 
ties were informed by the state that they 
should receive all sorts of consideration 
from the state, especially on the upper 
river, but the promise has not been kept. 
For each load from Matadi to Leopoldville 
the stranger has to pay two francs to the 
state for the use of bridges, roads, etc. Half 
the bridges are washed away. There are 
huts and sheds for carriers; but you have 
to get permission to use the old grass huts, 
and the mission and trading-house carriers 
are often turned out of the sheds to stay 
in the rain with their loads. But a sick 
Belgian never hesitates about going to the 
nearest mission station, where he is well 
received and tenderly cared for. 

April 30, May 1 and 2, visited the Ameri- 
can mission, at Ngangela, of the International 
Missionary Alliance, New York. The object 
of the work is to evangelize a big portion of 
the country. They aim to support themselves 
as nearly as possible, and have been estab- 
lished six years. At present twenty mis- 
sionaries, male and female, are here. About 
thirty have been out, and ten of them have 
died. The missionaries spend as little money 
as possible, and go in largely for cultivating 
the ground, with the idea of sustaining the 
people on the station. They are deeply re- 
ligious, and have their houses smothered 
over with religious texts. They say length- 
ened grace at meal-time, and have a service 
every evening with a great deal of prayer. 
Ngangela, with a very nice station, is the 
headquarters of the mission. 

As Africans are civilized the condition of 
their women-folk improves. In the native 





villages women do all the drudgery, and 
have only a miserable standing; but at the 
mission stations, when a man has only one 
wife, and is trained morally so that he is 
intelligent, kind, and honest, the woman re- 
ceives much better treatment. - 
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Awfully hot weather; the thermometer to- 
day indicates 103° in the shade; it is most 
weakening. 

Mr. Harvey heard from Clarke, who is at 
Lake Matumba, that the state soldiers have 
been in the vicinity of his station recently, 
fighting and taking prisoners; and he him- 
self has seen several men with bunches of 
hands signifying their individual kill. These, 
I presume, they must produce to prove their 
success! Among the hands were those of 
men and women, and also those of little 
children. The missionaries are so much at the 
mercy of the state that they do not report 
these barbaric happenings to the people at 
home. I have previously heard of hands, 
among them children’s, being brought to 
the stations, but I was not so satisfied of the 
truth of the former information as of the 
reports received just now by Mr. Harvey 
from Clarke. Much of this sort of thing is go- 
ing on at the Equator station. The methods 
employed are not necessary. Years ago, 
when I was on duty at the Equator without 
soldiers, I never had any difficulty in getting 
what men I needed, nor did any other station 
in the old, humane days. The stations and 
the boats then had no difficulty in finding 
men or labor, nor will the Belgians if they 
introduce more reasonable methods. 

The other day there was an accident on 
the railway. A train laden with trucks and 
a first-class wagon was coming down Calabala 
Hill, homeward bound. Beyond this point 
there are some sharp, dangerous bends. 
Coming down these, the engineer tried to 
put on brakes, but they would not work, and 
the train flew along, threatening to topple 
into the ravine at one of the sharp bends. 
Weyns and Judge Gore and another white 
man threw themselves off the train, escaping 
with slight injury. The black engineer and 
fireman kept their posts, as did all the black 
passengers, twenty-five in number; but I do 
not think this suggests superior pluck— 
rather the want of it. A wagon became 
derailed, and slowly brought the train to a 
standstill by its dragging, the sharp flanges 
of the wheels chopping off the ends of the 
sleepers. A few days afterward a wagon was 
derailed close to the mission station at 
Matadi, and afterward three trucks without 
an engine came rushing down an incline, and 
sped away almost into the depot. 

The railway has had great difficulties to 
deal with. They have made no bold cuttings 
where they could wriggle here and there and 
maintain their general direction. Trains run 
fairly steady; the route is through a pic- 
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turesque country. The engine-drivers are 
Senegalis, with generally a white man as in- 
spector of the train. The Congo Railway, it 
is said, has already spent twenty million 
francs. They employ three thousand blacks 
—Hausas, Sierra Leones, Accra, Senegalis; 
the last are said to be the most trust- 
worthy, capable men in the company. 

It must be apparent to all clear-headed 
men that the sale of alcohol leads to the 
degradation and degeneration of the African 
races. The Congo Free State allows gin to 
be sold as far as Nkisi on the railway. Any 
amount of this fiery poison is sold for half a 
franc a bottle. The employees of the railway, 
under its maddening influence, become guilty 
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of the gravest insubordination with regard 
to the exchange for natural produce. It is 
a short-sighted policy. Africans who are 
allowed to sell their produce for rum lose 
all energy and force, and produce only 
enough to give them the treasured rum. 
The African has no control over his vices. 

A negro was listening to a white man 
speaking of the superiority of the whites. 
The native said the blacks were equally 
clever. «Can you make powder or guns?» 
asked the white man. «No; but what of 
that? If we knew how we could doit.» That 
is the great difference. On the other hand, 
natives often express indignation that they 
are so ignorant in comparison with whites. 


[For Postscript, see « Open Letters.»] 


E. J. Glave. 





CENTRAL AFRICA SILVER WAR MEDAL PRESENTED TO GLAVE BY THE BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT, ON ACCOUNT OF SERVICES RENDERED BY HIM IN THE WAR ON 
THE ARAB SLAVE RAIDERS ABOUT LAKE NYASSA, DESCRIBED BY GLAVE IN «THE 


CENTURY » FOR AUGUST, 1896, 


THE AWARD WAS MADE AFTER GLAVE’S DEATH. 


RUSKIN. 


AINTER in words, on whose resplendent page, 

Caught from the palette of the seven-hued bow, 
The colors of our English Turner glow, — 
Silver of silent stars, the storm’s red rage, 

The spray of mountain streams, rocks gray with age, 
Gold of Athena, white of Alpine snow, 
Cool green of forests, blue of lakes below, 
And sunset-crimsoned skies, —O seer and sage, 

Crowned with wild olive, fine of sense and sight, 
In thy prophetic voice, through work, trade, strife, 
The stones cry out: « By truth the nations live, 


And by injustice die. 
Thy measures true. 


The way of beauty and the path of life.» - 


Be thy weights right, 


These be the lamps that give 


R. R. Bowker. 



























GLIMPSES OF GLADSTONE. 


WITH SKETCHES FROM LIFE BY THE AUTHOR. 


GLADSTONE SPEAKING. 


bps an ordinary night in the House of 
/ Commons, Mr. Gladstone generally ar- 
rived shortly before question time was over. 
With a somewhat apologetic air he would 
walk to his seat, which was of late years be- 
tween Sir William Harcourt and Mr. John 
Morley; and, did there happen to be any 
political excitement in the air, his entrance 
was frequently signaled by a cheer from the 
Irish benches. Were he a little late he was 
wont to turn toward Sir William Harcourt 
or to Mr. John Morley, and make inquiry as 
to the course which affairs had taken. If 
nothing of importance had occurred, he 
would place an ink-bottle upon the table in 
front of him and begin to scribble. 

But on occasion —as, for instance, upon an 
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Irish night when the Chief Secretary was 
speaking, and as a matter of course was be- 
ing interrupted by Mr. Sexton or Mr. Healy— 
Mr. Gladstone was all attention, and might be 
seen leaning forward, with his hand placed 
to his ear in order to catch every syllable 
that passed. Now and then an exclamation 
such as «Quite right,» or «Hear, hear!» 
would escape from him, and he would look 
over at the Chief Secretary with an in- 
terrogative air, as much as to say, « Now, 
then, how can you answer that?» and some- 
times he would follow up the interruption 
by rising and addressing the Speaker on 
some point of order. In fact, whenever he 

was present, his was the central figure 
in the picture. His quick, intelligent 
eye took in everything at a glance, 
and the impulsive gestures with 
which he accompanied a speech in- 
variably compelled the attention of 
the most lethargic listener, while, 
even when he was not speaking, but 
merely sitting in his place, no one 
could fail to perceive the keenness, 
the activity, and the indescribable 
magnetism of genius which lifted him head 
and shoulders above all about him. 

I noticed that he always appeared to be 
very anxious and restless before rising to 
make a speech. His first movement upon such 
an occasion was to arrange his carefully pre- 
pared notes upon the box in front of him; 
then, taking from his pocket the historical 
pomatum-pot, which contained, I believe, a 
mixture of egg-flip and honey,—a recipe of 
Sir William Clarke’s,—he would place it out 
of view on the edge of the table by the side of 
the box. Then he would sit, placing both 
hands upon his knees, with his face firmly 
set, and with his hawk-like eyes fixed upon 
the Speaker, waiting for the signal to spring 
to his feet. Once up, he seemed composed 
enough, playing with the notes in front of 
him, and arranging and rearranging them. 
Then, leaning forward and laying his hand 
upon the box, he would begin slowly, latterly 
with a husky voice. When the graceful in- 
troduction with which he prefaced his re- 
marks was over, there would come an ominous 
tug at his wristbands, followed by an easing 
of his collar with one finger, a step back, a 
flash from those passionate eyes, and then— 
but let others describe his speeches. 

As an artist, accustomed perhaps to use 
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my eyes more than my ears, I content myself 
here with noting down certain personal 
traits—such, for instance, as that when the 
great orator paused to consider a difficult 
point he was wont to scratch the top of his 
head with the wrist of his left hand. When 
determined to drive an argument home to his 
listeners, he used to emphasize it by bringing 
down his ringed hand upon the box with a 
tremendous bang, of which energetic action 
evidence remains in the shape of many tell- 
tale dents in the boxes. I have examined these 
evidences, and it was interesting to find that 
the energy of the orator was much greater 
when jhe was out of office than when he was 
in power, the box upon the Opposition side 
being much more severely marked than its 
fellow in front of the Government bench, 
notwithstanding the terrific thumping to 
which that receptacle was subjected during 
the memorable oration of Thursday, April 8, 
1886. 

Another habit peculiar to Mr. Gladstone 
during debate was that of turning round and 
addressing members behind him. Upon one 
occasion, in 1889, he turned to his younger 
supporters and gave them this notable ad- 
vice: «I stand here as a member of the 
House, where there are many who have taken 
their seats for the first time upon these 
benches, and where there may be some to 
whom possibly I may avail myself of the 
privilege of old age to offer a recommenda- 
tion. I would tell them of my own intention 
to keep my counsel and reserve my own free- 
dom until I see the occasion when there may 
be a prospect of public benefit in endeavor- 
ing to make a movement forward, and I will 
venture to recommend them to do the same,» 
—holding up his hands like an old prophet. 

It is interesting to note, in this pas- 
sage, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s advice 
to young mem- 
bers to keep their 
own counsel. He 
had __ practised 
what he preached 
from his earliest 
days in parlia- 
ment. Keeping 
his own counsel 
and running asa 
dark horse have 
always beenchar- 
acteristic of him. 
In the Greville 
memoirs he is re- 
ferred to as fol- 
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lows: «The great event which came off on Mon- 
day night was Gladstone’s budget. He had 
kept his secret so well that nobody had the 
least idea what it was to be, only it oozed out 
that the income tax was not to be differen- 
tiated. He spoke for five hours, and by univer- 
sal consent it was one of the grandest displays 
and most able financial statements that ever 
was heard in the House of Commons. A great 
scheme, boldly, skilfully,and honestly devised, 
disdaining popular clamor and pressure from 
without, and the execution of it absolute per- 
fection. Even those who do not admire the 
budget or are injured by it admit the merit 
of the performance. It has raised Gladstone 
to a great political elevation, and, what is of 
far greater consequence than the measure 
itself, has given the country assurance of a 
man equal to great political necessities, and 
fit to lead parties and direct governments.» 
The writer of this could never have 
dreamed of the way in which, many years 
afterward, Mr. Gladstone would cease to lead 
and direct his own government. What would 
the writer have said of the scene on the 
memorable afternoon when Mr. Gladstone in- 
troduced his Irish Bill? The rush made by 
noble peers for seats resembled the scramble 
at the pit door at Drury Lane on Boxing 
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Night, and some of 
the younger members 
of the Upper House 
seemed to enjoy it. 
The Duke of Marl- 
borough came with 
the rush, and Lord 
Fife was conspicuous 
in the mélée. The de- 
mand for seats for 
strangers for that 
never-to-be-forgotten 
day was unparalleled, 
and those lucky en- 
ough to get them saw 
one of the most re- 
markable scenes that 
ever took place in the 
House of Commons. 
Some members, to se- 
cure their seats, slept 
in the House all night, 
and the aspect of 
the place in the early 
morning must have 
been indeed strange. 
I got down to the House about ten o’clock, 
and it then presented rather the appearance 
of the saloon of a steamer after a warm night 
in the Red Sea than that of the legislative 
chamber of Great Britain. There were mem- 
bers of Parliament in every state of attire— 
some with traveling-caps, and some with rail- 
way rugs, some resting, some restless, all 
weary. Some of these members, I need hardly 
say, belonged to the Irish contingent. Space 
will not allow of my entering into the details 
of this day, even did I not feel it quite be- 
yond my power to convey anything like an 
adequate impression of a scene so memora- 
ble and so historical. 

For the first time, I believe, chairs were 
brought in and placed down the center of the 
House, covering the floor, leaving a passage 
at each side for members to get to their 
seats on the benches. The members sat fac- 
ing the Speaker, very much the same as on 
the top of an omnibus with garden seats 
upon it. There was not a vestige of room in 
any part of the House when Mr. Gladstone 
began his speech at half-past four o’clock. 
He had a rose in the buttonhole of his coat, 
with some leaves carefully placed about it. 
Getting up, as his custom was, slowly, he ap- 
proached the table, and while his supporters 
stood and cheered him he arranged his notes 
on the table in front of him, and the mixture 
in bottles like pomatum-pots by the side of 
the box. It was the only occasion on which 










GLADSTONE UNDER WAY. 


he had two pomatum-pots instead of one, 
which showed that there was a long task be- 
fore him in the speech he was about to make. 
At the outset he assured the House that he 
meant there and then to settle the Irish 
question. There was to be no beating about 
the bush. 

For some time the speech was listened to 
with the deepest interest and in silence, but 
when he referred to stripping the law in Ire- 
land of its foreign garb, and investing it with 
a domestic character, he brought forth the 
first outburst of cheers from the Parnellites, 
who were not sitting on the seats, but half 
rising and half sitting, so intense was their 
interest and excitement in listening to every 
syllable falling from the great man upon 
whom their whole future depended. Then, 
when Mr. Gladstone went on to speak of all 
the Irish members sitting in a House of their 
own, there was loud laughter from all parts 
at the idea of the Ulster and Irish members 
sitting together like a happy family in their 
own country. He rose to oratory when he re- 
ferred to the bill as Ireland’s Magna Charta. 
It was a grand effort, and held the House en- 































thralled, though the Ulster members, who felt 
that their rights and their future were being 
jeopardized, once or twice laughed in a jeer- 
ing way at some statement which to them 
was incredible, and when Mr. Gladstone sat 
down, the cheers that came from the Irish 
benches lasted for many minutes, and a 
number of other members could not resist 
joining, because they felt that an oration 
such as this deserved the applause of those 
against it as well as of those in whose 
interests it was made. 

Then there came a reaction. The buzz 
of conversation rose as the House rapidly 
emptied, and the members went into the 
lobbies, or found their way into the dining- 
5 room, to discuss the great speech with ap- 

proval or dissatisfaction. I had that night 
the pleasure of dining with a number of 
members of the Liberal side of the House, 
and four or five out of about fourteen were 
the loudest in their protests against the 
speech. These four or five members, after a 
week or two, were induced—in most cases 
from self-interest—to swallow the speech, 
but there is no doubt, if I am a correct ob- 
server, that the effect of the speech was to 
lose votes, and not to gainthem. Noone who 
made up his mind to leave Mr. Gladstone over 
this question came back to him afterward; 
but many who had decided to leave him until 
thespeech was heard made up their minds that 
the propositions in it were not feasible, and 
adhered to him, and it is a curious study of 
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GLADSTONE AND LORD HARTINGTON GOING TO THE HOUSE. 
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human nature to analyze the waverers during 
the week or two that followed this speech. It 
is well known to those behind the scenes that 
one great Liberal sat on the fence, and only 
tumbled on the side of Mr. Gladstone through 
pique at a remark made to him at a private 
dinner, twitting him for not taking a decided 
position. But I refer more to the smaller 
fry. Members whose instincts told them that 
they ought not to follow Mr. Gladstone in 
what he had done were moved by interest to 
take the opposite view directly afterward. 
However, I must not generalize or break 
away from the object of this article, which 
is merely to record a few impressions of Mr. 
Gladstone, and not to attempt to write as 4 
politician. 

How often before this had I seen Mr. 
Gladstone, arm in arm with his stanch sup- 
porter, Lord Hartington (now the Duke of 
Devonshire), walk down Parliament street to 
the House. Yet after the introduction of 
the Home Rule Bill I saw Lord Hartington 
assaulted by Gladstonian supporters when 
leaving the House after voting against Mr. 
Gladstone. 

On the occasion of the scene that took 
place on the night of June 7, 1886, when he 
brought the question to a division, it was 
exactly twenty-five minutes past eleven when 
Mr. Gladstone rose in a crowded House, filled 
to its utmost capacity. Of course he received 
an ovation, but many felt that he would 
hardly be as effective as he had been on the 
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former occasion, as his voice had recently 
been very husky. But it was evident from 
the first word he uttered, after the cheer- 
ing had ceased, that his voice had returned 
with all its richness and intensity, and that 
his energy was as great as at any time. He 
also showed at once that he was going to 
make a fighting speech. The most effective 
of his lighter passages was that in which 
he criticized Mr. Chamberlain while point- 
ing at him with his forefinger. He brought 
down the house with the sarcasm. When 
he rose to his highest point in his wonder- 
ful peroration, he uttered these memor- 
able words (but how futile, events have 
shown), pointing to the Opposition bench, 
taking a step or two back, throwing up 
his face, his eyes sparkling: «The ebbing 
tide is with you; the flowing tide is with 
us.» He concluded with an appeal which 
brought him the tumultuous cheers amid 
which he sat down: «Think well, think 
wisely, think not for the mo- 
ment, but for the years to come, 
before you reject our plan.» 
The division was called at ten 
minutes past one on the morn- 7 - 
ing of June 8, and perhaps there Sy 
never was a division upon which 
so much depended and about 
which so much excitement existed. The ex- 
citement was at fever-heat when the House 
was emptied for the division. I went around 
to see the effect of the result in the lobbies 
below. I was in a little corridor leading from 
the inner lobby to the outer lobby, and shall 
never forget the scene when the result of the 
division became known. At first it was re- 
ported that the majority was only three (in- 
stead of thirty), and at this a cheer arose 
from every one present—one side because 
they had won, the other because the majority 
(they thought) was so small. Hats and sticks 
were thrown into the air, and all order was 
lost. Strangers, who are expected to ob- 
serve the utmost decorum in this place, 
cheered again and again. Such excitement 
and utter disregard of the rules by strangers 
in the House was never before witnessed, and, 
I do not hesitate to say, will never be again. 
Within the House the excitement was as 
great. It is a wonder that the different 
parties did not come to fisticuffs, for they 
seemed to lose all control over themselves in 
the excitement. The most conspicuous mem- 
ber at the moment was Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
who jumped upon the seat, and called at the 
top of his voice for three cheers for the 
Grand Old Man. ° 
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GLADSTONE CATCHING THE SPEAKER'S EYE. 


But as this article is merely to give the 
impressions of an artist, it is unnecessary for 
me to go further into scenes in which Mr. 
Gladstone took part at the close of his ex- 
traordinary parliamentary career. In fact, 
did I attempt an essay on Mr. Gladstone, I 
might be accused of exaggeration in the 
same proportion as my drawings of him are 
supposed to be caricatures. 

I believe I am generally supposed to have 
invented Mr. Gladstone’s collars; but as a 
matter of fact I merely discovered them. 
Many men wear collars quite as large as, 
and even larger than, his, but they are not 
so prominent in appearance, for the simple 
reason that when Mr. Gladstone sat down it 
was his custom to sit well forward. His body 
collapsed, so to speak, and his head sank into 
his coat. The inevitable result was that his 
collar rose, and owing to this circumstance, 
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I have frequently seen it looking quite as 
conspicuous as it is depicted in my cari- 
catures. 

When Mr. Gladstone, upon one occasion, 
met the artists of « Punch» at dinner, I was 
chagrined to find, when he walked into the 
dining-room, that he had discarded his usual 
large collar for one of the « masher » type. I 
felt that my reputation for accuracy was 
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GLADSTONE 


blighted, and sought consolation from the 
editor of a Gladstonian organ, who happened 
to be present. 

« Yes,» he said; «he is evidently dressed 
up to meet the «Punch) artists. He is the 
pink of fashion and neatness now; but last 


_ night, when I met him at dinner, his shirt 


was frayed at the edges, and his collar was 
pinned down behind, but the pin gave way 
during the evening, and the collar nearly 
came over his head.» 

Upon great occasions in the House Mr. 





Gladstone’s dress was very noticeable. He 
was then spruce, in a black frock-coat, 
light trousers, and wearing a flower in his 
buttonhole. This generally indicated that a 
great speech was imminent. Whenever there 
was any excuse for wearing them, Mr. Glad- 
stone had a partiality for gray clothes, which 
were not too fashionably cut; and once | re- 
member that he caused some sensation by 


LISTENING. 


appearing in the House wearing a wedding- 
favor. Something had evidently tickled his 
sense of humor upon the occasion, for he 
was «smiling all over» as he came in; and 
when he sat down by Sir William Harcourt, 
to whom he related the joke, his merriment 
seemed to increase. Afterward he repeated 
it to Mr. Chamberlain, and again to the 
Speaker, finally quitting the House to tell it 
anew outside. 

In this short article I have not touched 
upon Mr. Gladstone outside of Parliament, 
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although few politicians have made more 
public appearances outside the House than 
he. Still, I have always been of the opinion 
that he was seen at his best in the House 
of Commons. When addressing public meet- 
ings out of doors he appeared to me to 
labor under a great disadvantage; not on 
account of the matter which formed the 
staple of his speeches, but merely because 
his manner did not appeal to the theatrical 
tastes of a popular audience. His style, in 
fact, was too refined for such assemblies, 
abounding as it did in graceful periods and 
elaborately constructed sentences. I am re- 
ferring, of course, only to his public utter- 
ances since the year 1873, when I saw him 
for the first time. Sir William Harcourt al- 
ways strikes me as far better suited for the 
role of a public speaker at these mass-meet- 
ings; not because his greater physique gives 
him a more commanding presence, —for a few 
others, less liberally endowed by nature in 
that respect (as Lord Randolph Churchill, for 
instance), have proved formidable rivals to 
him, and also Mr. John Bright and Mr. Cham- 
berlain, who will both probably be remem- 


THE KINDS 


7 the weather was warm, as on this 

June day, Cutler’s Island folk enjoyed 
the interval between forenoon meeting and 
Sunday-school, and made large use of it. Few 
of the pews in the meeting-house were cush- 
ioned. Neither was the minister’s rhetoric. 
As his mild monotone ended with the bene- 
diction, there was a general stir and stretch. 
Elderly women and lovers sought the bury- 
ing-ground. The children wandered off to 
Checkerberry Knoll. The men grouped at 
the steps, and, above all others, exemplified 
that restraint which appertains to Sunday 
clothes. Secular conversation was tabooed, 
and though theirs was that Puritan habit of 
independence which does not fear to criti- 
cize the minister, they would not do it on his 
and the Lord’s day. 

If the sun shone and no wind blew from 
the east, it sometimes chanced that the 
severity of custom insensibly moderated. 
The meeting-house had a wide outlook; it 
fronted the Atlantic. When the warmth 
and the wideness had wrought, the people 
spoke of their successes, which were « mer- 
cies,» or preferably compared their states 
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bered as having been more effective upon the 
platform than Mr. Gladstone,—but because 
he knew better how to appeal to popular 
sympathies, and had his finger, so to speak, 
more closely upon the pulse of the public, 
than his great leader in Parliament. Mr. 
Gladstone always eschewed clap-trap of any 
sort, and was as inexperienced in the use of 
what I may call the political blunderbuss, of 
which Sir William must be accounted a 
passed master, as in the daring recklessness 
of the late Lord Randolph Churchill, or in the 
personalities of Mr. Labouchere. It mattered 
little, however, after all; for so great was the 
public admiration for the illustrious leader 
of the Liberal party that merely to see him 
was to the majority of his audiences enough. 

Penetrating as his voice was, it was abso- 
lutely impossible for any but those standing 
immediately-about the platform to hear him 
upon such occasions as that of the famous 
Blackheath meeting, or those at Birmingham 
and elsewhere; but the masses nevertheless 
came in thousands, and were more than re- 
paid for their trouble by catching even a 
distant glimpse of William Ewart Gladstone. 


Harry Furniss. 
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of health, finding therein occasion for sym- 
pathy or thanksgiving. Even the class- 
leader, Brother Mitchell, felt that illness 
was a theme appropriate to the Sabbath; 
discussed at the church door, in view of the 
graveyard, it brought the other world appre- 
ciably near. His lean and long-drawn face 
was capable of emotional changes at such 
seasons. It broadened almost into tender- 
ness when Eli Martin appeared; and before 
he could reasonably expect the congratula- 
tions he coveted, the class-leader’s welcome 
was ready. 

« Well, brother—» His voice creaked and 
failed, like a machine out of use. He stared 
at Martin with the pathetic earnestness of 
the tongue-tied, and shook his hand vigor- 
ously up and down. 

«Oh, pooty well, thank ye» The new- 
comer nodded impartially around, straight- 
ening himself to stand inspection. «Et six 
flapjacks f’r breakfast, I did!» he proclaimed, 
chuckling. «Victuals taste good ag’in. Cal- 
late I’m beginnin’ to pick up flesh!» 

The listeners nudged each other and ex- 
changed that amused, superior smile which 
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sailors reserve for the interesting but unim- 
portant landsman. Had they sympathized 
with Martin, the same smile would have 
preceded its expression—the freemasonry of 
the sea requires it; but there was more of 
forbearance than fellowship in the tone 
of old Cap’n Bunker, who spoke for all. 

« You been laid upag’in, Eli?» hedemanded. 

« Well, Iruther guess I hev! » 

«Injun doctor cure ye this time?» 

Martin flushed and looked wrathful. He 
opened his mouth to reply, thought better 
of his purpose, and shook his head, smiling 
somewhat painfully. His manner suggested 
ability to say much, if he would; yet he 
waited in evident apprehension for the next 
question. 

« What ailed ye, Eli?» 

« Dyspepsy, wa’ n’t it, brother?» the class- 
leader feelingly murmured. 

«That wuz some of it—that wa’ n’t all, 
though,» Martin hastened to add. «I did n’t 
rightly git over the grip, ye know. That left 


me narvous, weak stomach, mouth parched,; 


all-over-trembly spells, tired feelin’, blood 
poor, headache, no appetite, ringin’ in m’ 
ears, lame back, pains in my jints. I s’rmise 
I had ’bout ’s many symptoms ’s any man on 
the island.» 

«Sho!» said the class-leader. 

« Why did n’t ye take Dr.Solomon’s Pills?» 
Cap’n Bunker inquired. «They saved ye, I 
heerd, last time ye wuz dyin’» 

Somebody laughed aloud. The class-leader 
sighed reproachfully, and went within. Mar- 
tin sent a wistful glance after him, and an- 
other toward the road, but pitched his voice 
to amiable explanation, and strove to dup- 
licate his smile. 

«Them’s good f’r liver complaint ’n’ fever- 
sores,» he argued. «Great things fr salt- 
rheum they be, too. But, my king! they 
did n’t take holt no more ’n nothin’. Fergu- 
son’s Specific did n’t, nuther; n’r Old Mother 
Clay’s Extract o’ Pinkweed; n’r Golden ’Int- 
ment. I tried ’em all. ’Lectric plasters eased 
up my back a little. I got one on now. I’d 
feel kind o’ jub’ous ef ’t wa’ n’t helpin’ me, 
f’r I d’ know how in Tunket I sh’d go to work 
to git it off.» 

«Y’ ain’t told us yit what did cure ye, 
Eli,» Cap’n Bunker intimated at the end of 
an ambiguous grin. 

«Qh, ’t ain’t no secret. 
Sars’perilla.» 

There was defiance in Martin’s voice as 
well as certainty; but Cap’n Bunker only 
rubbed his beard, and studied the smaller 
man with an appearance of considerate 
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friendliness. For the moment the two were 
almost alone. The bell had given warning 
that Sunday-school was about to begin, and 
while teachers and scholars entered the 
church, others, fearing a possible call to 
«take a class,» set eager faces toward the 
road. The cap’n was unregenerate, alien to 
such dread; but Martin, warned by a sense 
of his own danger, forgot his pride and his 
defiance, and stepped hastily from the plat- 
form. 

« Guess I better be gittin’ along home,” he 
muttered. «Like ’s not my brown bread ’s 
bilin’ dry.» 

He clutched at his hat as he spoke, and 
caught his breath with a gasp. Beyond the 
shadow of the church the air was furnace- 
like, and the broken clam-shells that paved 
the road beat back a lusterless glare of heat. 
Cap’n Bunker, slouching beside Martin, looked 
off at the restful sea-line; but Martin bent 
his head and groaned. 

«I mistrust my eyesight ’s failin’ me,» he 
announced. «Kind o’ a blind stagger I had 
then.» 

«What you want, Eli, ’s to git ye a 
woman.» 

« Huh!» 

« Bein’ ’s the old lady ’s dead, ’n’ ye hev to 
scuff along by y’rself, ye know,» the cap’n 
pursued in his most omniscient manner. «I 
don’t count none on what little Reuben’s 
wife does f’r ye; she is Reuben’s wife, ’n’ she 
ain’t yourn. ’F ye had somebody right ‘long- 
side to soak y’r feet ’n’ put poultices on ye,’t 
ought to save ye consid’able.» 

A dull red burned in Martin’s face. He 
stared straight ahead, clearing his throat 
with a sound of confusion. Just beyond, the 
clam-shells ended where the road climbed a 
naked ledge, and he gathered a handful of 
stones and inspected them narrowly, the in- 
tent scrutiny seeming to parallel the course 
of his thought. When he threw them away 
he was ready to speak. 

«D’ know ’s anybody ’d hev me,» he said, 
with a nervous laugh. «Over ’n’ above that, 
I d’ know ’s I sh’d be contented with most 
women. Mother sp’iled me for ’em, I cal’late. 
She knowed, ye see. Now Reuben’s wife—I 
ha’ n’t nothin’ ag’in’ her, but does seem ’t 
when she ’s gi’n ye a doset 0’ salts, ’n’ fol- 
lered it up with Pinworm Elixir, she’s come 
to th’ end o’ her doctorin’; ’n’ it stands to 
reason—» 

«Certain!» the other interrupted. « You 
want a woman that’s had experience. Some- 
body like that sister ’f Aunt Mary Curit’s. 
You seen her yit? Kind o’ curi’s ’bout her,» 
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he added reflectively. «They tell me she 
did n’t hev no health till lately.» 

« Don’t say!» 

«That ’s what I hear. Near ’s I c’n make 
out, she ’n’ you wuz tarred with the same 
brush. You ought to talked to her to 
meetin’.»» Martin did not respond, and the 
cap’n, disappointed, fell away from him a 
little, and glanced casually backward. When 
he turned again he looked happier. «Guess 
ye got yr chance now,” he said. «Here ’s 
Mis’ Peters ’n Aunt Mary comin’.» 

A shy and doubtful curiosity made Martin 
hold his ground. His eyes passed over the 
red face and straining figure of the older 
woman, and dwelt upon an individuality of 
the precise and rigid sort that tempers the 
atmosphere. As one not unmindful of social 
obligations, the stranger held a parasol; but 
she lowered it as she approached the men, 
and stood prepared to look the sun and the 
islanders equally in the eye. 

« Ain’t this awful!» Mrs. Curit exploded. 
«I never see sich weather f’r June, did you? 
’N’ yit, I can’t git her to walk a mite slower ’n 
she would in Janooary! I tell her she’d ought 
to be thankful she ain’t so stout ’s I be!» 

« Well, yes; I s’pose she had,» Martin as- 
sented. The bovine compliment he might 
have tendered had been effaced by the 
stranger’s placid but crushing dignity. He 
hardly realized that he had spoken when 
Mrs. Curit took up the burden of discourse. 

«I cal’late you know how ’t is,» she went 
on, with a laugh that was not wholly mirth- 
ful. «’S I wuz sayin’ to Dr. Blossom, you ’re 
bout the fattest man on the island; ’most fat 
enough to kill, ’s they say. ‘« Yes,) says he; 
(’‘n’ paytent medicine ’ll do the job some 
day,» he says. What you doctorin’ with 
now, Eli?» 

Martin colored, and drew himself up. 
«That ’s nuther here n’r there,» he said 
stifly. «All is, I got sense enough to tell 
salt water from cream tartar, ’f they don’t 
come out of old Blossom’s bag!» 

«Qh, I ain’t sayin’ anything ag’in’ paytent 
medicines,» Mrs. Curit was prompt to reply. 
«I tell people, ’f it had n’t ’a’ been f’r sars’pe- 
rilla, Loizy would n’t ’a’ been here. Three 
doctors give her up—three doctors ’n’ a 
hospital.» 

«I sh’d s’pose you ’n’ Eli e’d feel f’r each 
other, ’cordin’ to what I’ve heerd tell,» Cap’n 
Bunker observed. He signaled Martin to take 
up the utterance; but that reminder was su- 
perfluous; enraptured with the novel sense 
of comradeship, the invalid was anxious to 
speak. . 
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«I took Potter’s Sars’perilla, too!» he 
cried, out of his joyous enthusiasm. 

The stranger looked at him, and smiled 
faintly. «I’ve heard of it,» she said. «It 
was Mayo’s Sars’perilla that cured me.» 


Il. 


OUTING-SHIRTS, russet shoes, and cigarettes 
are known to Cutler’s Island, and it has 
ceased to marvel at the bathing-suit; but 
when winter banishes these, the islanders bid 
comprehensive adieu to the refinements of 
civilization, and turn, perforce, to the native 
and the general. Cutler’s lies open to the At- 
lantic, and between the island and «the main» 
drift-ice grinds and surges with the tide, 
or clings in a doubtful solidity that the wise 
man distrusts. For the most part, the pas- 
sage is left untried, save by the mail-boat, 
which maintains a tenuous but persistent link 
with the greater world. Thanks to her initia- 
tive, other roads are opened, and it was be- 
cause of her that, on a certain January 
afternoon, Aunt Mary Curit appeared at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Eli Martin. 

«Got some news fr ye, Loizy,» was the 
visitor’s greeting. She sank into a rocking- 
chair, wheezing desperately, but atoning for 
her breathlessness by an ardent face. «I see 
the’ wuz a postal-card for ye, ’n’ when | read 
it I says, (I must take that right over!) says 
I;’n’ there ’t is—that’n’ the ‘Seaport Beacon.) 
Guess ye ’re glad I come, ain’t ye?» 

The other smiled and nodded, receiving the 
card between a floury thumb and finger. Her 
face changed ever so little at the reading. 
«So ’Mandy’s got a boy baby,» she said in a 
meditative way, after a moment. « Well, I 
s’pose I ’m a grandmother.» There was no 
bitterness in the tone, but neither was there 
fervor; and the readiness with which the 
speaker returned to her sifting and stirring 
seemed to the older woman to savor of the 
irreligious. 

«I tell Uncle David ’t I think jest as 
much o’ my grandchildern ’s I do o’ my chil- 
dern,» she suggested virtuously. 

« Yours are all girls. I would n’t find any 
fault with a boy baby, if he stayed so. I hate 
tothink of wastin’ a cunnin’ little boy tomake 
a man.» 

«Sho! You ’ll feel diffrent, come April.» 
The visitor laughed in fat, comfortable fash- 
ion, but her utterance did not lack the note 
of sympathy. «Course I know men under- 
foot ’s a terrible nuisance, but what ye goin’ 
to do when the weather won’t let ’em work? 
They hev to be somewheres.» 
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Mrs. Martin made no reply, though there 
was the emphasis of speech in her man- 
ner of closing the oven door. Her sister 
was content to be silent, to survey a room 
that more than satisfied the local ideal. A 
certain clean and precise permanence was the 
characteristic of the place. The chairs and 
tables seemed established, even inevitable. 
The minor furnishings appeared to cherish 
an aggressive consciousness of fixed utility. 
So much was true even of the bottle at the 
end of the mantel. As for that, indeed, it 
told so eloquent a tale of use as to appeal to 
a New England conscience for cordial recog- 
nition. «I s’pose you ’Il tell "Mandy to build 
up on sars’perilla, won’t ye?» Mrs. Curit said. 

«I’m sick o’ the name of sars’perilla! » 

The sister nodded knowingly, but did not 
hazard reply. The hostess attempted no 
further conversation. When she had re- 
moved her baking-dishes, she took an unfin- 
ished stocking, and sat down by the window; 
and the two were quiet and busy with their 
own thoughts until at length the caller’s eyes 
inspired her tongue. 

«Cap’n Bunker!» she announced. «’N’ I do 
believe he’s comin’ here! Make him wipe his 
feet, Loizy,» she found opportunity to whis- 
per; «he’s the carelessest man! How d’ do, 
Cap’n Bunker? Quite a stranger! Aunt 
Nancy pooty well?» 

The newcomer took time to settle himself 
by the stove before he condescended to the 
gnarled and weather-beaten smile that pre- 
ceded speech. «Qh, middlin’!» he said in- 
differently; then, with a warmer impulse: 
«Stands it bout ’s well ’s any woman in the 
State of Maine, she does,» he added. «Like 
all o’ Grandsir’ Higgins’s childern, she is— 
tougher ’n pine-knots b’iled down. You ’re 
lookin’ tiptop, Mis’ Martin. I b’lieve I ain’t 
seen ye afore sence the fust time I see ye— 
that air hot Sunday in June. 

«I guess not.» 

« What lots o’ changes the’ ’s been in six 
months, ain’t the’?» the other woman struck 
in. «Here ’s Loizy come to visit a spell, ’n’ 
got married ag’in, ’n’ her "Mandy with a 
baby, ’n’ Abe Parker’s folks moved to the 
main, ’n’ our clam-house burnt, ’n’—» 

« Huh!» Cap’n Bunker growled. « Where’s 
Eli?» 

«Eli? He went down t’ the store.» 

«My woman wants him to come over ’n’ 
put up a cupboard in the settin’-room.» The 
cap’n’s voice showed him divided between 
amusementand contempt. «Ain’t gotenough, 
she ain’t. Next thing, I cal’late, ’1l be closets 
in the hen-coop to stow away her trash in.» 
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«I d’ know how a woman d git along with- 
out closets,» said Mrs. Curit, in all certainty 
of conviction. 

Cap’n Bunker viewed her stonily. « N’r I,» 
he agreed. «’F I’d knowed as much about 
women folks when I built ’s I do now, I sh’d 
’a’ built leven ’r twelve closets, ’n’ hitched 
the house on ’most anywheres.» 

The utterance had that accent of finality 
which signifies the hopelessness of speech; 
and though the woman might have wished to 
make explicit rejoinder, a pettish movement 
of her chair was all that she found possible. 
That, as it chanced, put her in the way of 
compensation. Something out of doors at- 
tracted her whole attention, and by the easy 
stages of interest, curiosity, and eagerness 
she had quite regained her usual self when 
Eli Martin bustled in. 

«What is it, Eli?» she turned to ask. 
«I knowed suthin’ ’d happened when I see ye 
a-comin’. You got that money Rufe Walker 
owed ye?» 

«Who? Rufe? Ketch him payin’!» The 
master of the house wagged his head and 
chuckled as though a bad debt were a foun- 
tain of mirth. In the face of Cap’n Bunker’s 
sour stare he tried to content his humor with 
a smile; but the effort failed, and he laughed 
more loudly. Between his jollity and the 
bottle on the mantel there seemed some 
occult connection; he regarded it a moment, 
holding the attitude of one who expects 
comprehension and sympathy, before he 
controlled himself to speak. 

«S’pose ye ’ve all been readin’ « The Bea- 
con,) ain’t ye?» he suggested, 

«I ain’t. I’d prosecute the man ’t dropped 
one in my swill-barrel!» 

«Why, Cap’n Bunker!» Mrs. Curit pro- 
tested. «I’m sure the’’s real nice pieces in 
(The Beacon>—’n’ all the deaths ’n’ mar- 
riages. What is it, Eli?» she repeated. 
«They caught the feller ’t passed that bad 
ten-cent piece off to Seaport?” 

Martin’s face had clouded when Cap’n 
Bunker spoke. It lightened again as he un- 
folded a newspaper and pointed to the top of 
a blurred and greasy column. 

« Pooty fair likeness, I take it,» he com- 
mented, in the manner of one who would be 
modest; « pooty fair, ’f they hev made my 
whiskers a little too p’inted.» 

It was an engraving of that common kind 
wherein the artist arrives at a certain in- 
telligible unity by burlesquing the striking 
features and exaggerating all. So far from 
lacking resemblance, however, it seemed 
grotesquely to image the truer Martin—him 
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who might have lived his life in those idyllic 
isles where personality goes untrammeled of 
preachers, public opinion, or pantaloons. In 
this aspect it invited consideration; but that 
which chiefly engaged Cap’n Bunker, so that 
almost unconsciously he read it aloud, was 
the deliverance for which the portrait stood 
sponsor: 





I Am Now a Cured Man! 
Restored to Health and Happiness by Potter's! 
Are the Days of Miracles Past? 

The following testimonial came to us unsolicited. 
What would some of the venders of worthless 
nostrums give for such an indorsement from a 
leading citizen? They never got one, and they never 
will. It takes the best medicine known to do such 
cures—viz.: Potter’s Sarsaparilla! 


«Land sakes!» gasped Mrs. Curit. 

« Why don’t ye read the rest of it?» Mar- 
tin hinted. He leaned back in his chair and 
beamed about him, convinced that his friends 
and the community had part in his glory, and 
blandly willing they should have. In such se- 
rene assurance of public benefit, he felt that 
he could afford to entera disclaimer. «Course 
I did n’t tell ’em I wuz a leadin’ citizen,» he 
said. «I cal’late you ’re ’bout the leadin’est 
on th’ island—you ’n’ Uncle Jack’s Jim.» 

«No, I ain’t, nuther. I never took no 
sars’perilla.» Cap’n Bunker had grown sud- 
denly genial under the mellowing influence 
of his host’s good humor. Unaccustomed 
laughter shook him. He grinned as heart- 
fully as Martin. He even squandered a smile 
on Mrs. Curit. « Thinkin’ how cunnin’ ye wuz 
about it, Eli,» he explained. «D’ you know 
he wuz goin’ to git his name up this way, 
Mis’ Martin?» 

« Now 

«No,» her husband repeated. «I did n’t 
reelly go to set about it. Took me a long 
while, it did, to make up my mind ’t wuz my 
duty. But when I see s’ many people spendin’ 
hard-earnt money f’r these ’ere wuthless nos- 
trims, ’t kind o’ seemed to me ’s though I ’d 
ought to pint ’em out a medicine ’t doos 
amount to suthin’.» 

«Certain. I s’pose you ’n’ Mis’ Martin doc- 
tors with it altogether? » 

The woman made no reply. Martin glanced 
sidewise at her averted face, deliberating his 
form of words. «She—she wuz kind o’ sot 
on Mayo’s,» he confessed. «That ’s to say,» 
he added more briskly, with another look 
aslant, «she wuz.» 

« Mayo’s what?» 

« Why, sars’perilla.» 

«That wuz what cured her,» Mrs. Curit 
interpreted. 
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«Yes, I know. Folks git notions when 
they’re ailin’.» Martin’s tone was kindly, but 
distinctly superior. «I s’pose Mayo’s ’s bet- 
ter ’n nothin’. ’N’ yit, I ’ve heard said ’t 
wa’n’t nothin’ but m’lasses ’n’ water ’n’ 
dandyline, with a little alkyhol put in so ’t 
the mess would n’t sour.» 

« Kind o’ rough on you, Mis’ Martin!» The 
cap’n’s was a sufficiently good-humored chal- 
lenge, but the woman seemed to ignore it. 
She had opened a closet and employed her- 
self within. At the unanswered comment 
conversation flagged. Cap’n Bunker stared 
at the floor and whistled through his teeth. 
Mrs. Curit wondered, open-mouthed, at Mar- 
tin. He practised that expression of un- 
affected benignity which should accompany 
fame. Mrs. Martin went out of theirthoughts. 
They hardly looked at her when she appeared 
with shawl and overshoes, and no one roused 
to deeper interest as she proceeded to put 
them on. 

«Where goin’, Loizy?» Martin asked in- 
differently. 

« Down t’ the store.» Her voice was pas- 
sionless, but resolved, and her deliberate 
movements had the quality of determined 
and irresistible force. «I’m goin’ to get a 
bottle of Mayo’s Sars’perilla,» she volunteered 
on her way to the door. «’F I should be sick, 
I ’d want somethin’ in the house to take be- 
sides slops.» 


III. 


«’F 1T cured Loizy’s neuralagy, I d’ know why 
it would n't be good f’r his azmy. D’ you, 
Mis’ Bunker?» 

While the cap’n inhaled the fumes of his 
pastil, he was powerless to resent advice or 
criticism, or the pity, more akin to curiosity 
than love, which Mrs. Curit bestowed upon 
him. Under such circumstances the choking 
atmosphere of the Bunker kitchen was rather 
an incentive than an impediment to free 
speech. 

«I ain’t never had azmy,» the visitor chat- 
tered on; «but don’t seem to me ’t anybody 
e’n be much wuss off ’n Loizy was with 
ja’nders ’n’ narvousness ’n’ neuralagy ’n’ 
rheumatiz. Hed to creep up-stairs, she 
did, ’n’ everything a-sourin’ on her stomach! 
I d’ know what would ’a’ become of her ’f she 
had n’t run across Jake Patterson’s wife. 
Mayo’s Sars’perilla cured her of catarrh ’n’ 
dyspepsy ’n’ sunstroke; ’n’ when Loizy heard 
o’ that she sent for it, ’n’ she had n’t took 
more ’n fourteen bottles fore she wuz able 
to do her washin’.» 

The pastil was burned out. As the last 
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thread of vapor fluttered from its ashes 
Cap’n Bunker passed his hand across his 
beaded forehead, and, sitting upright, drew 
an experimental breath. It was a qualified 
success, and he ventured an easier position 
and an attempt at speech. « Mayo’s Sars’pe- 
rilla show any sign o’ curin’ Eli?» he asked 
hoarsely. 

« Eli acts ridic’lous! » 

« Ain’t him ’n’ her got done wranglin’ yit? » 

The word was objectionable, and Mrs. 
Curit would not directly answer the ques- 
tion. «Loizy don’t make no fuss with no- 
body,» she protested to Mrs. Bunker. «’T ain’t 
her way. She’n’ her first husband got along 
splendid, f’r all « Thunderation John > wuz the 
name he went by. Never wuz a better man 
round the house. Course, he ’d ought to 
been. Loizy ’s neat ’s she c’n be, ’n’ there 
ain’t no better cook anywhere round. I d’ 
know what more a man wants, d’ you?» 

Cap’n Bunker had begun to whistle, and 
his wife had started a long seam. Each oc- 
cupation seemed absorbing; neither man nor 
woman spoke; but somewhat in their attitude 
may have appeared to Mrs. Curit to warrant 
her continuance. 

«As fr Eli,» she said, «well, there!» A 
despairing gesture rounded the sentence. 
«Eli ’s spleeny, ’n’ he ’s notional—that ’s 
what it is. The way his mother cosseted 
him wuz enough to spile any man. I did n’t 
think he ’d ever spunk up to a woman, ’r find 
one good enough for him, did you? Wa’ n’t 
it funny to see that old bach runnin’ a’ter 
Loizy, ’n’ pesterin’ her to marry him right 
off? I notice he did n’t hev much to say 
*bout Potter’s Sars’perilla when he used to 
come round our house. Everything Loizy 
done wuz all right. ’N’ jest ’s soon ’s they 
wuz settled, what does he do but fetch out 
his bottle, ’n’ try to git her to take some, ’n’ 
tell her ’t wuz all imagination ’t Mayo’s cured 
her! She done a good deal more ’n I would 
to pacify him; she put her bottle away out 
0’ sight. I don’t believe it ’s a woman’s duty 
to make a graven image of her husband that 
way, d’ you?» 

Mrs. Curit evidently assumed that the 
silence of her auditors gave consent. There 
was neither expectation nor desire in the 
eyes she turned upon them, and no trace of 
discomfiture touched the persistent under- 
tone which she hastened to renew. 

«’Long ’t the last of it Eli got to talkin’ 
*bout the scriptooral call of a wife to be 
guided by her husband. Loizy did n’t con- 
tradict; ’t wa’n’t no use; but he did n’t 
p’suade her it ’d tickle the Lord if she took 
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Potter’s Sars’perilla. I cal’late she fairly had 
to turn on him at last, a’ter his pictur’ come 
out in the paper. Then she put her bottle 
on t’ other end o’ the mantelpiece, ’n’ took 
her doset three times a day, right fore his 
face ’n’ eyes. I think she done right, don’t 
you? I told the minister so. Land knows, 
though, where it ’s goin’ to stop! Ye see, 
hersars’perilla folks heard how she got cured, 
’n’ they want to print her pictur’, ’n’ Eli’s 
*bout crazy over it. Says it ’d be a burnin’ 
disgrace f’r man ’n’ wife to be callin’ each 
other story-tellers, same’s in the papers. I d’ 
know ’s Loizy will, ’n’ I d’ know as she will. 
All is, I wish ’t they ’d both got cured by the 
same thing! » 

Assured that she had been eminently 
neighborly, and that she had laid on her 
neighbors the obligation of speech, Mrs. 
Curit suddenly ceased, and looked from one 
to the other. The woman tightened her lips 
and sighed equivocally. Cap’n Bunker rose 
with exaggerated stiffness, and made his way 
to the window. « Wind’s haulin’ round nothe- 
east,» he commented. «Reg’lar April weather, 
ain’t it? What’s Uncle David lot on plantin’ 
in that air heater piece?» 

« P’tetters,» Mrs. Curit said crisply. She 
felt that an invited confidence had been 
scorned, thrown back upon herself; but for 
the moment her helplessness equaled her 
chagrin. «I s’pose you ’d ruther hev azmy 
’n take Mayo’s Sars’perilla,» she suggested, 
when at length she found herself able to 
speak. «’N’ yit, I sh’d think azmy’d be kind 
0’ wearin’—on the folks in the house, any- 
way. 

«Oh, azmy ain’t the wust thing in the 
world,» was Cap’n Bunker’s smiling assur- 
ance. The smile was all for her, to show that 
he understood. «I c’d stan’ it fust-rate if 
it ’d leave me a little more breath to cuss it 
with. ’N’ other folks git used to it, same ’s 
they do to childern ’n’ fools. Here ’s Eli 
a-comin’,» he added, with a broader smile. 
« Looks kind o’ peaked, Eli does. I s’rmise he 
must ’a’ missed ye, ’n’ come to hunt ye up.» 

The first impulse of her wrath might have 
carried Mrs. Curit through the door, had it 
not been stayed by Martin. His somber face 
was so far from motiveless that while she 
stared at him her angry mutterings ceased, 
and she returned to her chair, intent to know 
his purpose. Martin shrank from her, and 
hesitated to close the door; but Cap’n Bunk- 
er’s greeting was so full of invitation that 
he finally edged within, and huddled, a damp 
and distressful figure, in the most distant 
chair. 
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«What ’s the news, Eli?» the cap’n de- 
manded. 

«That ’s what I come to find out. You 
take the « Mornin’ Eagle, don’t ye?» 

«I see it. Ain’t nothin’ in it to-day but a 
harricane in the West Injees.» 

« Nothin’ ’bout anybody here on th’ island, 
I take it?» 

«N-no. Not ’nless it ’s in the advertise- 
ments.» 

Watching Martin, noting that he started 
and paled at the word, Mrs. Curit seized upon 
it. « Loizy’s pictur’! » she exclaimed. «’S that 
in the paper?» 

«What fer? I cal’late ’f ’t wuz I’d be 
likely to know.» He counterfeited surprise 
and certainty, but his rejoinder lacked the 
force that promptness would have lent it. 
«’Cordin’ to law ’n’ gospil, I must hev,» he 
went on hesitantly. «Women ’d ought to 
hev their husband’s permission ’fore they go 
flourishin’ round in public. Whatsay, cap’n?» 

«Onmanageable critters, women be,» was 
the serious answer. «Can’t never tell where 
to hev’em. I d’ know’s I’d advise any young 
feller to git married, ’f I hed to tell the truth 
about it. Would you? Hey?» 

«I—I d’ know.» 

Martin’s tone was tremulous with that in- 
decision which to the man who talks is the 
supremest misery. In the absence of solici- 
tude he was silent, staring dismally out of 
the window. Night was drawing in over fog 
and a mist of rain. The semi-palpable dusk 
already shrouded the craft at anchor in the 
creek, and was fast inclosing the nearer 
land. Even Martin’s wayward senses felt the 
influence of the desolate and ghostly dark- 
ness. His face was grayer and blanker than 
ever when he suddenly rose and stepped 
toward the door. 

« Lookin’ kind 0’ mauger, Eli!» the cap’n 
called out. «Takin’ y’r sars’perilla right 
along, be ye?» 

« Mm-m.» 

«Why don’t ye let other folks take 
theirn?» 

The question was involuntary and an es- 
cape. Even while she asked it, Mrs. Curit had 
the air of disowning temerity, and when once 
the words were uttered she was helpless. Eli 
looked at her unfathomably, and was dumb. 
He nodded to Cap’n Bunker. Then he shut 
the door, and they heard him splashing down 
the yard. Upon the other visitor the sound 
had an awakening effect. She leaned forward 
and gathered her shawl. 

« Won’t ye stay ’n’ hev some supper?» the 
hostess asked. . 
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«No, I thank ye. I—I guess I better be 
goin’. I d’ know—» 

She left the sentence incomplete. It was 
as though a duty had appealed to her with 
irresistible force, or a quick consciousness 
of incorrigible fatuity had made her voice- 
less and hurried her to hide. Mrs. Bunker 
went to the window and looked curiously 
after her. The cap’n fell to filling his pipe, 
and, that done, set it against the mantel and 
reached up for a match. Then a neglected 
opportunity seemed to occur to him. He 
opened the door, and spat significantly into 
the path. 

IV. 

THE « boy,» Seth Bunker, needed a « chance.» 
That was ostensibly the reason why Cap’n 
3unker resigned command of the Mountain 
Maid, leaving his eldest to direct the freight- 
ing of stone and the building of wharves. The 
truth was that the cap’n was old and worn 
and in need of rest. He did not greatly de- 
sire it. He had never acquired that accom- 
plishment of contented idling, which is best 
attained by the serious effort of a lifetime, 
and he might have fared ill had not action 
of a milder sort inevitably engaged him. It 
mattered little to the cap’n whether he built 
a superfluous pigsty or hacked at his apple- 
trees or baited a trawl for a belated fisher- 
man; the one necessity was to be able to 
feel that he had deserved his dinner. When 
serious employment failed, he compromised 
with his conscience by doing everybody’s 
errands, and he was upon the discharge of 
this self-delegated duty when he and Mrs. 
Curit encountered on a memorable day in 
June. 

«You been t’ the post-office!» she com- 
plained, with an accent that made the fact 
appear a cause for tears and shame. « You 
need n’t ’a’ took the trouble, seein’ ’s nobody 
asked ye,» she added ungraciously. «Is’pose 
th’ ain’t no mail f’r our folks, is the’?» 

« Ain’t none f’r you. I| got a letter f’r Mis’ 
Martin, ’n’ a cire’lar f’r Eli. Oh, I’m goin’ 
right over.» She had offered to receive the 
envelops, but he made no answering move- 
ment. « Want to see Eli, ye know,» he ex- 
plained, with a smooth, confiding smile. 
«Kind o’ miss Eli, I do, when I don’t see him 
to meetin’.» 

« Why don’t ye go to meetin 

«Who, me? Jest ’s sure ’s I git there, ’n’ 
git set down, this cussed azmy ketches me, 
ker-whoop!» 

He put on an expression of patient en- 
durance, and coughed once or twice by way 
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of confirmation; but the woman vouchsafed 
no sympathy. Her action might have been 
intended to serve as comment. She turned 
and went on in his direction, silently at first, 
like one who debates a sudden resolution and 
plans its enforcement; and when at length 
she spoke, her thought proved elusive. «1 d’ 
know what you want to see Eli for,» she 
challenged. 

«Oh, I kind o’ like to know what ’s goin’ 
on, same ’s you do.» 

«I b’lieve you make fun of Eli, » the other 
rattled on regardlessly. «1 do, ’Liphalet 
Bunker! When Eli grows wuss every day, 
’n’ him callin’ her ¢ Mis’ Martin, ’n’ she callin’ 
him ( Mister Martin, like a—like a dood! ’N’ 
you standin’ off ’n’ laughin’, ain’t ye? All 
is, f you be, Eli’s my brother-in-law, sars’pe- 
rilla ’r no sars’perilla, ’n’ I—» 

«Sh-h-h! Sho, Aunt Mary!» The cap’n’s 
voice was grieved and pitiful. « Why, Eli’ 
me ’s brothers,» he protested. «Don’t we 
b’long to the Sons o’ Temp’rance? ’T ain’t 
me that ’s sot him ag’in Mis’ Martin; you 
know that, don’t ye? I d’ know’s I e’n help 
it, nuther. ’N’ yit, I ain’t so sure but I—» 

He stopped and shook his head, as though 
he hesitated at a dangerous promise; but he 
had suggested hope, and Mrs. Curit would 
not be put off. There was atonement for her 
late suspicion in the eagerness with which 
she faced him. « What was you goin’ to do?» 
she demanded. 

« Well, I d’ know, sca’cely. I run ’f a no- 
tion ’t I’d play some kind of a p’int on Eli, 
but I ain’t figgered it out yit. Jest a-studyin’ 
on it, I wuz, when you come up. Tell ye 
what ’t is, Aunt Mary,»—he lowered his 
voice and fell into the attitude of con- 
spiracy,—«I ll do suthin’ right off, ’f you 
say so. There’s Eli putterin’ round the back 
door-steps, ’n’ she ain’t nowheres in sight, 
’n’ I can talk to him ’s man ’n’ man, ye see. 
Now you keep along over t’ our house, ’n’ 
visit a spell, ’n’ if | don’t make Eli toe the 
mark—» 

The words of mystery weighed down the 
woman’s lips. She and her companion had 
halted at the bars that inclosed Martin’s 
field, and she resolved her soul into a stare. 
An element of distrust was in it; somewhat 
of the threatening qualified her parting ges- 
ture of consent. The cap’n perceived that 
her future deeds were problematical. He 
watched her well out of sight before he 
ventured to join his neighbor. 

«How are ye, Eli?» was his salutation. 
« Mis’ Martin to home? Got a letter f’r her, 
I hev. I ’ll drop it int’ this ’ere chair inside 


the kitchen winder, shall I? Here ’s suthin’ 
fr you.» 

«Don’t say! I ain’t had a letter in a dog’s 
age.» Martin laid down his hammer to wipe 
his hands on his trousers, and stooped inter- 
estedly over the envelop that the cap’n held 
out. It was not sealed, and while he studied 
the superscription, a bulky circular, loudly 
typed, luridly illustrated, and printed on 
pink paper, fell from it. The cap’n prevised 
its nature before he bent to pick it up. He 
did not venture remark as he extended the 
paper, and Martin’s action was equally word- 
less. He crumpled the circular into a ball, 
and threw it behind him. 

« Azmy trouble ye much lately?» he asked 
in the same instant. 

«Oh, nothin’ to speak of, when the wind ’s 
this way. Curi’s! That’s what I come to talk 
to ye bout.» The cap’n sat down on the door- 
step, sighing comfortably as he stretched out 
his legs. « Aunt Mary wuz a-comin’, too,» he 
casually observed; «only I kind o’ s’rmised 
my woman wanted to see her, ’n’ so | sent 
her along.» 

They exchanged that passionless but 
searching glance which, between married 
men, says so much and says it so safely. 
Then Martin seated himself and prepared to 
listen. Despondency had become his portion. 
He sighed frequently, and his head hung low; 
but natural curiosity was not extinct, and at 
its worst his heavy face gave indication that 
it might possibly lift and lighten. 

«I wuz thinkin’ you ’n’ me could cook up 
suthin’ fr azmy, Eli,» the cap’n began. 
«Seems like throwin’ money away to pay 
half a dollar f’r a box o’ them pastils—all 
smoke ’n’ stink. You ’re pooty well posted 
on medicines; I did n’t know but you might 
think o’ suthin that ’d burn up ’n’ fetch a 
man’s breath same ’s they do. How ’d dried 
mullen ’n’ sulphur do? Would ye put in a 
pinch o’ tebacker? » 

There was a gleam of speculative interest 
in Martin’s mild blue eye, but he silently 
waited for the cap’n to continue. 

«’N’ then the’’s gin’ral medicines— bitters 
’n’ sich—them that cures ’most anything. 
Ain’t no great difference in ’em, is the’? 
Well, here ’s our folks payin’ ’t the rate of 
two dollars a quart for’em. ’F we ’d git ’em 
up suthin’ jest ’s good f’r two dollars a gallon, 
I cal’late we c’d keep that money to home. 
Say we b’iled down thoroughwort ’n’ penny- 
ryal ’n’ gentian. Them ’s all good, strong 
bitters. I d’ know but they ’d do ’s well ’s 
sars’perilla to tone anybody up, don’t you? 
You take ’bout a gill o’ new rum, ’n’—» 
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« Mister— Mister Martin!» 

Though the interruption heralded an un- 
expected speaker, the words and the tone 
seemed so incongruous that, almost on the 
instant, the cap’n forgot his surprise in his 
amusement. He screwed around on the door- 
step, and looked up at Mrs. Martin, humor- 
ously ready to sympathize over the falling of 
aloaf of cake. But this, whatever it was, was 
a more serious matter. It had moved the 
woman from the stolid to the tremulous, had 
blended sorrow, determination, dread, and 
tenderness in her face, had heightened her 
irresistible dignity by touching it with 
humanity. The cap’n achieved a prompt 
and adequate inspiration. He faced to the 
front again, and rose. 

« Well, I guess I better be goin’, Eli,» he 
said indifferently. «’N’ so, good day to ye. 
Guess we c’n git up suthin’ that ’ll knock all 
these ere sars’perillas higher ’n a kite, ’s you 
say.» 

There was no reply; he had expected none; 
and while he loitered up the path the woman 
spoke again, with that effect of continuance 
which arises when one is grasped and held 
by an idea. 

« My letter,» she said. «It’s from ’Mandy. 
She ’s weakly and ailin’. The baby’s fretful, 
’n’ it wears her out. "Mandy ain’t strong. I 
—I—she says she wants me to come ’n’ give 
her a start on the summer’s work—’f I can’t 
do no more.» 

Something seemed to be left unsaid. The 
man on the door-step was aware of the lapse. 
«I hear ye,» he suggested gently. 

«I darned your cotton stockin’s,» Mrs. 
Martin hurried on. «They ’re in the top 
bureau drawer. ’N’ your liver-pad—’f you 
sh’d want that, it ’s up on the closet shelf. 
The’ ’s pies ’n’ doughnuts in the butt’ry. To- 
morrow night, you know, ’s the night to wind 
up the clock. ’Mandy thinks I better stay,» 
she ended abruptly. 

Cap’n Bunker laid a gentle hand on the 
bars, tiptoed through, and replaced them 


-with infinite care. The rasping of the grass- 


hoppers oppressed him. He scowled at a crow 
that flapped noisily over the field. But his 
precaution and his fear were needless. The 
man and woman at his back had quite for- 
gotten him. They did not even moderate 
their voices, and in the sweet, still atmo- 
sphere the words carried far. 

«I—I don’t b’lieve ye better stay,» the 
man murmured presently. His accent showed 
a chastened temper and a submissive spirit, 
and the pauses between his sentences con- 
firmed that interpretation. «Fact is, I ain’t 
feelin’ over ’n’ above smart this summer, ’n’ 
Potter’s Sars’perilla ain’t helpin’ me none, 
nuther, ’s fer ’s I e’n see. I wuz—I wuz 
thinkin’ o’ throwin’ my bottle away ’n’—’n’ 
tryin’ yourn.» 

«I ’d ruther you would n’t. I have n’t 
any faith in it. I ’most wish ’t I ’d never 
seen it.» 

An interval of silence followed. Cap’n 
Bunker, for all that he appreciated its pos- 
sibilities, found occasion to glance over his 
shoulder. The man and woman had not 
changed their positions. One sat, the other 
stood, and there was contact of neither 
hand nor eye; and yet it seemed that some- 
what of rigidity had been smoothed from the 
woman’s aspect, that a newvivacity possessed 
the man; and the cap’n averted his faceagain, 
and whistled very softly. 

«I tell ye what,» the man said, all at once; 
«you ’n’ me did n’t hev no weddin’ tower— 
did n’t even go to Seaport ’n’ git dinner in a’ 
eatin’-house.» 

«No, we did n’t.» 

« Well,» —his voice was determined, though 
strangely broken, —« what say if we both go 
up to Livermore, ’n’ bring "Mandy ’n’ the 
baby back to stay allsummer? That suit ye, 
Loizy?» 

«I—I’d like to have you to go and come 
back with—Eli.» 

Cap’n Bunker had reached the turn in the 
road, and he made haste to round it. He was 
out of sight and hearing then. It seemed 
safe to grin. 

Walter Leon Sawyer. 
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| OW far soe’er thy restless waters roll, 
Thou hast attained the sea. 

So, haply, now the current of the soul 
Hath touched eternity. 


For backward to the fountainhead there flows 
A breath of tides to be— 
Of life beyond, wherein the present knows 
Fen now its destiny. 
John B. Tabb. 
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TNNHERE is a pleasurable sense of relief 

when, in the mass of conventional work at 
the annual exhibitions, the critic comes face 
to face with some evidence of thought and 
personal execution beyond the commonplace. 
And this feeling gives way to real satis- 
faction when the effort assumes a signifi- 
cant importance that warrants enthusiasm. 

There were shown at the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists in New York, in the spring of 
1896, some statuettes of graceful young 
womanhood, essentially modern in concep- 
tion, singularly naive in treatment, refined, 
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PORTRAIT SKETCH OF 





BESSIE POTTER. 


and withal intensely personal. The inter- 
ested visitor who found pleasure in the work 
discovered in a modest corner the name of 
Bessie Potter, and the catalogue gave her 
address as Chicago. 

New notes in exhibitions are not too fre- 
quent. Often the departure means affecta- 
tion or presumption, if not downright inso- 
lence. Much spurious coin passes current in 
the republic of art. It is not difficult to 
make radical departures with paint and can- 
vas, but to say something new in a plastic 
way means much more. Sculptural form is 
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PORTRAIT SKETCH OF MRS. R. 


arbitrary. It cannot be ignored or disguised 
_ either by deft modeling or ingenious arrange- 
ment. It demands a rigorous adherence to 
prosaic facts of construction. Human anat- 
omy permits no trifling or uncertainty, and 
in this the difficulty of the sculptor exceeds 
that of the painter. 

Homely domesticity in strictly modern 
dress has presented little incentive to our 
serious workers, and has been relegated to 
the domain of the commercial Italian, that 
skilful imitator of fabrics and detail of the 
tombstone variety. 

While the disclosure is by no means novel, 


Miss Potter makesusaware of the fact that in 
the daily prosaic life about us there are pos- 
sibilities conventional, yet attractive, simple, 
but containing much of suggestion, waiting 
only the sympathetic touch to be responsive 
if the proper chord is struck. 

In art matters completeness is rare, even 
impossible, of realization; however great the 
ability, long years are requisite to round out 
the talent, to mellow the judgment, to per- 
fect the technic, and to bring the gifts to a 
consummation. 

The interesting statuettes that come from 
Miss Potter’s hands comprise groups of chil- 
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dren, dainty girlish figures in easy, flowing 
draperies, or pathetically natural visions of 
maternity. They possess to an eminent de- 
gree the charm of spontaneity, observation, 
and keen appreciation of the beautiful. It 
may be a line of tender delicacy that catches 
the eye, or a happy disposition of mass that 


A YOUNG 


lifts the work out of the commonplace; but 
there is generally an astonishingly clear per- 
ception, that grasps with certainty and quick- 
ness the picturesqueness of the situation. 
The methods are difficult of analysis, but 
they are present, and there is no mistaking 
them. 

It is curious to note the affiliation of this 
young woman with the efforts of the Tanagra 
workers, whose quaint figurines, unearthed 
only twoscore years since, are to-day the 
wonder and delight of the art-loving world. 
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Chicago, the typical Western city, stand- 
ing for all that is bustling, hustling, and 
rushing in the civilization of to-day, is surely 
the antithesis of that little town in Beotia 
where, two thousand years ago, the esthetic 
Greeks wrought out their delicious idyllic 
creations of grace and beauty. 


MOTHER. 


True, the freer garb of classic maidenhood 
presented easier and more inspiring problems 
to the ancient masters of clay and stone, and 
the open-air life of the people of that epoch 
produced a more robust type of femininity; 
but our Occidental civilization is not without 
its advantages in the matter of beauty of 
face and form, and the hideous fashionable 
dress of the present may by proper treat- 
ment be softened and mitigated, and its in- 
congruities kept in intelligent subjugation. 
But if the inspiration of the young woman 

















A NEW 


is evident, her work can in no way be called 
imitative. Of course it matters little what 
the art be, if it be good art. No one can claim 
absolute originality; every worker has a par- 
ticular preference; the influence may be 
traced, even if it be not acknowledged. It 
is in interpretation that the individual may 
claim consideration. Fresh personality in the 
rendering of old themes gives them their 
charm. The story of mankind is as old as 
history; the telling varies with each genera- 
tion, and the tale is ever new. 

It may be said that the naturalness in 
Miss Potter’s work at times defeats its pur- 
pose, if purpose it has other than absorption 
in her art. She lingers now and then with 
uncomfortable insistence over lines of too 
great severity. Her occasional long sweeps 
of rigid limbs or drapery have an aggressive 
assertiveness that dangerously approaches 
the ugly, and there are faults of balance that 
betray immaturity. It would bestrange indeed 
if these were always absent, but they may be 
noted, nevertheless, in the general review. 

Hitherto there has been little about the 
sculptor’s profession that suggested its 
adaptability to feminine hands. The studio, 
in its cold, cheerless, uninspiring character, 
however necessary for the proper manipu- 
lation of clay or the cutting of stone, is 
nevertheless essentially masculine in its 
surroundings, uninviting to womanhood, and 
apparently without possibilities for the sex. 
To be sure, there are no good reasons why 
man should have preémpted the field; but he 
has, and has had it nearly all his own way. 
Where woman has come in occasionally, 
there has been about her work nothing 
especially characteristic of her sex. Statues, 
portraits, or groups she has made along 
recognized lines, and she has followed man 
as closely as her ability permitted. 

But in the case of Miss Potter the results 
are different. Her statuettes are purely and 
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obviously the work of a woman. The feeling, 
the sentiment, and the delicacy are thor- 
oughly feminine, but they are feminine from 
the psychological side entirely, for there are 
no traces of that weakness of artistic concep- 
tion and that technical inefficiency which, it 
must be admitted, are frequent attributes of 
woman’s plastic efforts. 

Woman has an instinctive intuition for her 
sex. The thousand nothings peculiar to her 
are quite beyond the ken of man, no matter 
how closely he observes or how minutely he 
investigates. The last word in sculpture is 
yet to be said; and if, by virtue of natural 
perceptions, there are certain phases clearer 
to the eye of woman, all other things being 
equal, it is obvious that where she is to de- 
lineate her sisters she will have this much 
advantage over her hitherto supposedly 
stronger brother. 

For detail in the general acceptation of 
the term Miss Potter has little use. It is the 
abstract, and not the concrete, that appeals 
to her and arouses her enthusiasm. Her 
leaning is to the picturesque rather than to 
the simply beautiful, —if the distinction may 
be made,—though in her search for the 
former she rarely misses the latter. But 
hers is the inclination toward modern real- 
ism, so arranged that she may find grace of 
form in simple masses; and her work, like 
certain bits of melody, conveys, above every- 
thing, a sense of delightful suggestiveness. 

It is six years since Miss Potter began the 
study of art, two of which were spent at the 
Art Institute of Chicago, and two in Paris. 
Among modern sculptors in the latter city 
she found herself more closely drawn to 
Rodin than to any other master. The brevity 
of her experience in art makes the results 
all the more remarkable; and it is fair to 
presume that she is only at the beginning of 
a career which will be full of interest as her 
powers unfold and mature. 

Arthur Hoeber. 
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VISIT OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN, ADMIRAL PORTER, AND ROBERT LINCOLN, TO GENERAL 
GRANT AT THE WALLACE HOUSE IN PETERSBURG. 














CAMPAIGNING 


WITH GRANT. 


BY GENERAL HORACE PORTER. 


CAPTURE OF PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND AND PURSUIT OF LEE. 


MEETING OF GRANT AND SHERMAN AT 
CITY POINT. 


HERMAN, in his correspondence, had in- 
\O timated a desire to have a personal con- 
ference with his chief before the general 
movement of all the armies took place; and 
it was learned on March 27 that he had 
arrived at Fort Monroe, and was on his 
way up the James. Grant telegraphed to 
several prominent officers to meet Sherman 
that evening at headquarters. Late in the 
afternoon the Russia, a captured steamer, 
arrived with Sherman aboard, and General 
Grant and two or three of us who were with 
him at the time started down to the wharf 
to greet the Western commander. Before we 
reached the foot of the steps, Sherman had 
jumped ashore and was hurrying forward 
with long strides to meet his chief. As they 
approached Grant cried out, « How d’ you do, 
Sherman!» «How are you, Grant!» exclaimed 
Sherman; and in a moment they stood upon 
the steps, with their hands locked in a cor- 
dial grasp, uttering earnest words of familiar 
greeting. Their encounter was more like that 
of two school-boys coming together after a 
vacation than the meeting of the chief actors 
in a great war tragedy. Sherman walked up 
with the general-in-chief to headquarters, 
where Mrs. Grant extended to the illustrious 
visitor a cordial greeting. Sherman then 
seated himself with the others by the camp- 
fire, and gave a most graphic description of 
the stirring events of his march through 
Georgia. The story was the more charming 
from the fact that it was related without the 
manifestation of the slightest egotism. His 
field of operations had covered more than half 
of the entire theater of war; his orders al- 
ways spoke with the true bluntness of the 
soldier; he had fought from valley depths to 
mountain heights, and marched from inland 
rivers to the sea. Never were listeners more 
enthusiastic; never was a speaker more elo- 
quent. The story, told as he alone could tell 
it, was a grand epic, related with Homeric 
power. At times he became humorous, and 
m a nervous, offhand, rattling manner re- 
counted a number of amusing incidents of 
VoL. LIV. —93. 


the famous march. He said, among other 
things: «My old veterans got on pretty 
familiar terms with me on the march, and 
often used to keep up a running conversation 
with me as I rode along by their side. One 
day a man in the ranks had pulled off his 
shoes and stockings, and rolled up his trou- 
sers as far as they would go, to wade across 
a creek we had struck. I could n’t help ad- 
miring his magnificently developed limbs, 
which might have served as models for a 
sculptor, and I called out to him:«A good 
stout pair of legs you’ve got there, my man.) 
(Yes, general; they ’re not bad underpinning, 
he replied, looking down at them with evi- 
dent pride. «I would n’t mind exchanging 
mine for them, if you don’t object, I con- 
tinued. He sized up my legs with his eye, 
and evidently considered them mere spindle- 
shanks compared with his, and then looked 
up at me and said: ‘General, if it ’s all 
the same to you, I guess I ’d rather not 
swap.)» 

Sherman then went on to talk about his 
famous «bummers,» saying: «They are not 
stragglers or mere self-constituted foragers, 
as many have been led to suppose, but they 
are organized for a very useful purpose from 
the adventurous spirits who are always found 
in the ranks. They serve as (feelers) who 
keep in advance and on the flanks of the 
main columns, spy out the land, and discover 
where the best supplies are to be found. 
They are indispensable in feeding troops 
when compelled, like my army, to live off 
the country, and in destroying the enemy’s 
communications. The bummers are, in fact, 
a regular institution. I was amused at 
what one of Schofield’s officers told me at 
Goldsboro. He said Schofield’s army was 
maintaining a telegraph-line to keep up com- 
munication with the sea-coast, and that one 
of my men, who was a little more ‘ previous? 
than the rest, and was far in advance of my 
army,was seen up a telegraph-pole hacking 
away at the wires with a hatchet. The officer 
yelled out to him:‘ What are you doing there? 
You ’re destroying one of our own telegraph- 
lines.) The man cast an indignant look at his 
questioner, and said, as he continued his work 
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of destruction: «I ’m one o’ Billy Sherman’s 
bummers; and the last thing he said to us 
when we started out on this hunt was: « Be 
sure and cut all the telegraph-wires you 
come across, and don’t go to foolin’ away time 
askin’ who they belong to.» >» 

After the interview had continued nearly 
an hour, Grant said to Sherman: «I’m sorry 
to break up this entertaining conversation, 
but the President is aboard the River Queen, 
and I know he will be anxious to see you. 
Suppose we go and pay him a visit before 
dinner.» « All right,» cried Sherman; and the 
generals started down the steps, and were 
soon after seated in the cabin of the steamer 
with the President. 





AMUSING COLLOQUY BETWEEN MRS. GRANT 
AND SHERMAN. 


In about an hour the two commanders came 
back and entered the general-in-chief’s hut. 
] was there talking to Mrs. Grant at the time. 
She, with her usual thoughtfulness, had pre- 
pared some tea, and was awaiting the return 
of the generals. She at once inquired, in her 
womanly way, «Did you see Mrs. Lincoln?» 
«Qh,» replied her husband, « we went rather 
on a business errand, and I did not ask for 
Mrs. Lincoln.» « And I did n’t even know she 
was aboard,» added Sherman. « Well, you are 
a pretty pair!» exclaimed Mrs. Grant. «I 
do not see how you could have been so neg- 
lectful.» «Well, Julia,» said her husband, 
«we are going to pay another visit in the 
morning, and we ’|l take good care then to 
make amends for our conduct to-day.» 
«And now, let us talk further about the 
immediate movements of my army,» said 
Sherman. «Perhaps you don’t want me here 
listening to all your secrets,» remarked Mrs. 
Grant. «Do you think we can trust her, 
Grant?» exclaimed Sherman, casting a sly 
glance at Mrs. Grant. «I ’m not so sure 
about that, Sherman,» said the commander, 
entering into the spirit of fun which had now 
taken possession of the trio. «Public docu- 
ments, in disseminating items of information, 


are accustomed to say, (Know all men by. 


these presents.) I think it would be just as 
effective to say, (Know one woman, for then 
all men would be certain to hear of it.» 
Sherman laughed heartily at this way of 
putting it, and said: « Now, Mrs. Grant, let 
me examine you, and I can soon tell whether 
you are likely to understand our plans well 
enough to betray them to the enemy.» « Very 
well,» she answered; «I’m ready for all your 
questions.» Then Sherman turned his chair 
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squarely toward her, folded his arms, assumed 
the tone and look of a first-class pedagogue, 
and, in a manner which became more and 
more amusing as the conversation went on, 
proceeded to ask all sorts of geographical 
questions about the Carolinas and Virginia. 
Mrs. Grant caught the true essence of the hu- 
mor, and gave replies which were the perfec- 
tion of drollery. When asked where a particu- 
lar river in the South was, she would locate it 
a thousand miles away, and describe it as run- 
ning up stream instead of down; and when 
questioned about a Southern mountain she 
would place it somewhere in the region of the 
north pole. Railroads and canals were also 
mixed up in interminable confusion. She had 
studied the maps in camp very carefully, and 
had an excellent knowledge of the geography 
of the theater of war, and this information 
stood her in good stead in carrying on the little 
comedy which was being enacted. In a short 
time Sherman turned to his chief, who had 
been greatly amused by the by-play, and ex- 
claimed: « Well, Grant, I think we can trust 
her»; and then, speaking again to the gen- 
eral’s wife, he said: « Never mind, Mrs. Grant; 
perhaps some day the women will vote and 
control affairs, and then they will take us 
men in hand and subject us to worse cross- 
examinations than that.» « Not if my plan of 
female suffrage is ever adopted,» remarked 
the chief. « Why, Ulyss, you never told me 
you had any plans regarding that subject,» 
said Mrs. Grant. «Oh, yes,» continued the 
general; «I would give each married woman 
two votes; then the wives would all be rep- 
resented at the polls, without there being any 
divided families on the subject of politics.» 
Dinner was now announced, and Sherman 
escorted Mrs. Grant to the mess-room, and 
occupied a seat beside her at the table. 


MEETING OF SHERMAN AND SHERIDAN. 


In the evening several officers came to pay 
their respects to Sherman. Sheridan had 
been telegraphed to come to headquarters, 
but he did not appear until nearly mid- 
night, and after all the others had left. He 
had been delayed several hours by his train’s 
running off the track on the military rail- 
road. Sherman had been told by Grant 
about the plans he had discussed with Sher- 
idan for the operations of the cavalry, and 
Sherman urged that it should join him 
after destroying the railroads on the way. 
Sheridan became a good deal nettled at this, 
and argued earnestly against it; but General 
Grant soon cut short the discussion by say- 
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ing that it had been definitely decided that 
Sheridan was to remain with our army, then 
in front of Petersburg. Sheridan’s command 
was made separate from the Army of the 
Potomac, and was to be subject only to direct 
orders from the general-in-chief. The cavalry 
commander had cheerfully given up the com- 
mand of the Middle Military Division to 
take the field at the head of the cavalry 
corps, and General Grant felt that he was 
entitled to every consideration which could 
be shown him. 


THE FAMOUS CONFERENCE ABOARD THE 


«RIVER QUEEN.) 


THE next morning (March 28) Admiral Porter 
came to headquarters, and in the course of 
his conversation said to Sherman: « When 
you were in the region of those swamps and 
overflowed rivers, coming through the Caro- 
linas, did n’t you wish you had my gunboats 
with you?» « Yes,» answered Sherman; « for 
those swamps were very much like that 
Western fellow’s Fourth-of-July oration, of 
which a newspaper said, ‘It was only knee- 
deep, but spread out over all creation.» One 
day, on the march, while my men were wad- 
ing a river which was surrounded for miles 
by swamps on each side, after they had been 
in the water for about an hour, with not much 
prospect of reaching the other side, one of 
them cried out to his chum: (Say, Tommy, 
I’m blowed if I don’t believe we ’ve struck 
this river lengthways!)» 

After spending a quarter of an hour to- 
gether, General Grant said that the President 
was expecting them aboard his boat, and the 
two generals and the admiral started for 
the River Queen. No one accompanied them. 
There now occurred in the upper saloon of 
that vessel the celebrated conference be- 
tween these four magnates, the scene of 
which has been so faithfully transferred to 
canvas by the artist Healy. It was in no 
sense a council of war, but only an informal 
interchange of views between the four men 
who, more than any others, held the destiny 
of the nation in their hands. Upon the re- 
turn of the generals and the admiral to head- 
quarters, they entered the general-in-chief’s 
hut, where Mrs. Grant and one or two of us 
were sitting. The chief said to his wife: 
« Well, Julia, as soon as we reached the boat 
this morning I was particular to inquire after 
Mrs. Lincoln, and to say that we desired to 
pay our respects to her. The President went 
to her state room, and soon returned, saying 
that she was not well, and asking us to ex- 
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cuse her.» General Grant afterward told 
us the particulars of the interview. It began 
by his explaining to the President the mili- 
tary situation and prospects, saying that the 
crisis of the war was now at hand, as he ex- 
pected to move at once around the enemy’s 
left and cut him off from the Carolinas, and 
that his only apprehension was that Lee 
might move out before him and evacuate 
Petersburg and Richmond, but that if he did 
there would be a hot pursuit. Sherman as- 
sured the President that in such a contin- 
gency his army, by acting on the defensive, 
could resist both Johnston and Lee till Grant 
could reach him, and that then the enemy 
would be caught in a vise and have his life 
promptly crushed out. Mr. Lincoln asked if 
it would not be possible to end the matter 
without a pitched battle, with the attendant 
losses and suffering; but was informed that 
that was a matter not within the control of 
our commanders, and must rest necessarily 
with the enemy. Lincoln spoke about the 
course which he thought had better be pur- 
sued after the war, and expressed an inclina- 
tion to lean toward a generous policy. In 
speaking about the Confederate political 
leaders, he intimated, though he did not say 
so in express terms, that it would relieve 
the situation if they should escape to some 
foreign country. Sherman related many in- 
teresting incidents which occurred in his 
campaign. Grant talked less than any one 
present. The President twice expressed 
some apprehension about Sherman’s being 
away from his army; but Sherman assured 
him that he had left matters safe in Scho- 
field’s hands, and that he himself would start 
back that day. 

That afternoon Sherman took leave of 
those at headquarters, and returned to his 
command in the Bat, as that vessel was faster 
than the one which had brought him up the 
coast. 


GRANT STARTS ON HIS LAST CAMPAIGN. 


THE troops had been in motion the previous 
night, and the general had decided that head- 
quarters should be moved on the morning of 
the 29th. The horses were to be put aboard 
the train which was to take the general and 
staff to the Petersburg front. About 8:30 
Mr. Lincoln came ashore to say good-by. We 
had the satisfaction of hearing one good 
story from him before parting. General 
Grant was telling him about the numerous 
ingenious and impracticable suggestions that 
were made to him almost daily as to the best 
way of destroying the enemy, and said: «The 
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last plan proposed was to supply our men 
with bayonets just a foot longer than those 
of the enemy, and then charge them. When 
they met, our bayonets would goclear through 
the enemy, while theirs would not reach far 
enough to touch our men, and the war would 
be ended.» 

Mr. Lincoln laughed, and remarked: « Well, 
there is a good deal of terror in cold steel. 
I had a chance to test it once myself. When 
I was a young man, | was walking along a 
back street in Louisville one night about 
twelve o’clock, when a very tough-looking 
citizen sprang out of an alleyway, reached 
up to the back of his neck, pulled out a 
bowie-knife that seemed to my stimulated 
imagination about three feet long, and 
planted himself square across my path. For 
two or three minutes he flourished his 
weapon in front of my face, appearing to 
try to see just how near he could come to 
cutting my nose off without quite doing it. 
He could see in the moonlight that I was 
taking a good deal of interest in the proceed- 
ing, and finally he yelled out, as he steadied 
the knife close to my throat: «Stranger, kin 
you lend me five dollars on that?» I never 
reached in my pocket and got out money so 
fast in all my life. I handed him a bank- 
note, and said: «There ’s ten, neighbor; now 
put up your scythe.» 

The general soon after bade an affection- 
ate good-by to Mrs. Grant, kissing her re- 
peatedly as she stood at the front door of his 
quarters. She bore the parting bravely, al- 
though her pale face and sorrowful look told 
of the sadness that was in her heart. The 
party, accompanied by the President, then 
walked down to the railroad-station. Mr. 
Lincoin looked more serious than at any 
other time since he had visited headquarters. 
The lines in his face seemed deeper, and the 
rings under his eyes were of a darker hue. 
It was plain that the weight of responsibility 
was oppressing him. Could it have been a 
premonition that with the end of this last 
campaign would come the end of his life? 
Five minutes’ walk brought the party to the 
train. There the President gave the general 
and each member of the staff a cordial shake 
of the hand, and then stood near the rear 
end of the car while we mounted the plat- 
form. As the train was about to start we 
all raised our hats respectfully. The Salute 
was returned by the President, and he said 
in a voice broken by an emotion he could 
ill conceal: « Good-by, gentlemen. God bless 
you all! Remember, your success is my suc- 
cess.» The signal was given to start; the 
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train moved off; Grant’s last campaign had 
begun. 

The general sat down near the end of the 
car, drew from his pocket the flint and slow- 
match that he always carried, struck a light, 
and was soon wreathed in the smoke of the 
inevitable cigar. I took a seat near him, with 
several other officers of the staff, and he at 
once began to talk over his plans. Referring 
to Mr. Lincoln, he said: « The President is one 
of the few visitors I have had who have not 
attempted to extract from me a knowledge 
of my movements, although he is the only 
one who has.a right to know them. He in- 
tends to remain at City Point for the present, 
and he will be the most anxious man in the 
country to hear from us, his heart is so 
wrapped up in our success; but I think we 
can send him some good news in a day or 
two.» I never knew the general to be more 
sanguine of victory than in starting out on 
this campaign. 


STORM-BOUND. 


WHEN we reached the end of the railroad, 
we mounted our horses, started down the 
Vaughan road, and went into camp for the 
night in an old corn-field just south of that 
road, close to Gravelly Run. That night 
(March 29) the army was disposed in thé 
following order from right to left: Weitzel 
in front of Richmond, with a portion of the 
Army of the James; Parke and Wright hold- 
ing our works in front of Petersburg; Ord 
extending to the intersection of Hatcher’s 
Run and the Vaughan road; Humphreys 
stretching beyond Dabney’s Mill; Warren on 
the extreme left, reaching as far as the junc- 
tion of the Vaughan road and the Boydton 
plank road; and Sheridan still farther west 
at Dinwiddie Court House. The weather had 
been fair for several days, and the roads 
were getting in as good condition for the 
movement of troops as could be expected, for 
in that part of the country in summer the 
dust was usually so thick that the army 
could not see where to move, and in winter the 
mud was so deep that it could not move any- 
where. The weather had now become cloudy, 
and toward evening rain began to fall. It de- 
scended in torrents all night, and continued 
with but little interruption during the next 
day. The country was densely wooded, and the 
ground swampy, and by the evening of the 
30th whole fields had become beds of quick- 
sand, in which the troops waded in mud above 
their ankles, horses sank to their bellies, and 
wagons threatened to disappear altogether. 
The men began to feel that if any one in 
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after years should ask them whether they 
had been through Virginia, they could say, 
«Yes; in a number of places.» The roads 
soon became sheets of water, and it looked 
as if the saving of that army would require 
the services, not of a Grant, but of a Noah. 
Soldiers would call out to officers as they 
rode by: «I say, fetch along the pontoons.» 
« When are the gunboats coming up?» The 
buoyancy of the day before was giving 
place to gloom; men lost their tempers, and 
those who employed profanity on such oc- 
casions as a means of mental relaxation 
wanted to set up a mark and go to swearing 
at it. Some began to be apprehensive that 
the whole movement was premature. This 
led to an animated debate at headquarters. 
General Rawlins expressed the opinion around 
the camp-fire, on the morning of the 30th, 
that no forage could be hauled out to our 
cavalry; that Joe Johnston might come up in 
our rear if we remained long in our present 
position; that the success of turning Lee’s 
right depended on our celerity; that now he 
had been given time to make his dispositions 
to thwart us; and that it might be better to 
fall back, and make a fresh start later on. 
General Grant replied by saying that if John- 
ston could move rapidly enough in such 
weather to reach us, he (Grant) would turn 
upon him with his whole command, crush 
him, and then go after Lee; and that as soon 
as the weather cleared up the roads would 
dry rapidly, and the men’s spirits would re- 
cover all their former buoyancy. The general 
then entered his tent, and Rawlins followed 
him. 


GRANT AND SHERIDAN CONFER. 


JUST then we saw Sheridan turning in from 
the Vaughan road, with a staff-officer and an 
escort of about a dozen cavalrymen, and com- 
ing toward our headquarters camp. He was 
riding his white pacer named « Breckinridge,» 
a horse which had been captured from Gen- 
eral Breckinridge in the Valley of Virginia. 
But instead of striking a pacing gait now, it 
was at every step driving its legs knee-deep 
into the quicksand with the regularity of a 
pile-driver. As soon as Sheridan dismounted 
he was asked with much eagerness about the 
situation on the extreme left. He took a de- 
cidedly cheerful view of matters, and entered 
upon an animated discussion of the coming 
movements. He said: «I can drive in the 
whole cavalry force of the enemy with ease, 
and if an infantry force is added to my com- 
mand, I can strike out for Lee’s right, and 
either crush it or force him to so weaken his 
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intrenched lines that our troops in front of 
them can break through and march into 
Petersburg.» He warmed up with the sub- 
ject as he proceeded, threw the whole energy 
of his nature into the discussion, and his 
cheery voice, beaming countenance, and im- 
passioned language showed the earnestness 
of his convictions. 

« How do you expect to supply your com- 
mand with forage if this weather lasts?» he 
was asked by one of the group. «Forage!» 
said Sheridan. «1’ll get up all the forage I 
want. I’ll haul it out, if I have to set every 
man in the command to corduroying roads, 
and corduroy every mile of them from the 
railroad to Dinwiddie. I tell you, I’m ready 
to strike out to-morrow and go to smashing 
things»; and, pacing up and down, he chafed 
likea hound in the leash. We told him that this 
was the kind of talk we liked to hear, and that 
while General Grant felt no apprehension, it 
would do his heart good to listen to such words 
as had just been spoken. Sheridan, however, 
objected to obtruding his views unbidden 
upon the general-in-chief. Then we resorted 
to astratagem. One of us went into the gen- 
eral’s tent, and told him Sheridan had just 
come in from the left and had been telling 
us some matters of much interest, and sug- 
gested that he be invited in and asked to 
state them. This was assented to, afd Sheri- 
dan was told that the general wanted to hear 
what he had to say. Sheridan then went in, 
and found Grant and Rawlins still discussing 
the situation. Several persons soon after 
came into the tent, and Sheridan, saying he 
was cold and wet, stepped out to the camp- 
fire. The general-in-chief remarked that he 
wanted to have some words with Sheridan in 
private before parting, and followed him out. 
Ingalls said his tent was vacant, and Grant 
and Sheridan entered it and had a talk there, 
in which a definite understanding was reached 
as to Sheridan’s immediate movements. In 
about twenty minutes they came out, and 
Sheridan mounted his horse, waved us a 
good-by with his hand, and rode off to Din- 
widdie. 


GRANT ON WARREN’S FRONT. 


THE next morning (March 31) Sheridan re- 
ported that the enemy had been hard at work 
intrenching at Five Forks and to a point 
about a mile west of that place. Lee had been 
as prompt as Grant to recognize Five Forks, 
the junction of five roads, as a strategic 
point of great importance, and to protect 
his right had sent there a large force of in- 
fantry and nearly all his cavalry. The rain 
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continued during the night of March 30, and 
on the morning of the 31st the weather was 
cloudy and dismal. 

General Grant had thought that War- 
ren would be attacked that morning, and had 
warned him to be on the alert. Warren ad- 
vanced his corps to develop with what force 
the enemy held the White Oak road, and to 
try and drive him from it; but before he had 
gone far he was met by a vigorous assault. 
When news came of the attack, General 
Grant directed me to go to the spot and look 
to the situation of affairs there. I found that 
Warren’s troops were falling back, but he was 
reinforced by Humphreys, and by noon the 
enemy was checked. As soon as Grant was 
advised of the situation he directed Meade 
to take the offensive vigorously, and the 
enemy was soon driven back. General Grant 
had now ridden out to the front, and hearing 
that he was at Mrs. Butler’s house near the 
Boydton plank road, I joined him there. It 
was then a little after one o’clock. He had 
in the meantime ordered the headquarters 
camp to be moved to Dabney’s Mill, about 
two miles from Meade’s camp. 

Warren’s corps was now ordered to move 
forward again for the purpose of deterring 
the enemy from detaching infantry from 


that portion of the line to send against 
Sheridan. The advance was made later in 
the afternoon, and with decided success. 


CARRYING INSTRUCTIONS TO SHERIDAN, 


WHEN this movement had been decided upon, 
General Grant directed me to go to Sheridan 
and explain what was taking place on War- 
ren’s and Humphreys’s front, and have a full 
understanding with him as to future opera- 
tions in his vicinity. I rode rapidly down the 
Boydton plank road, and soon came to Gravelly 
Run. The bridge was destroyed, but my horse 
was able to ford the stream notwithstanding 
the high water caused by the recent rains. 
Hearing heavy firing in the direction of the 
Five Forks road, I hurried on in that direc- 
tion by way of the Brooks road, and soon saw 
a portion of our cavalry moving eastward, 
pressed by a superior force of the enemy, 
while another portion was compelled to fall 
back southward toward Dinwiddie. I turned 
the corner of the Brooks cross-road and the 
Five Forks road just as the rear of the latter 
body of cavalry was passing it, and found one 
of Sheridan’s bands with his rear-guard play- 
ing «Nellie Bly» as cheerfully as if furnishing 
music for a country picnic. Sheridan always 
made an effective use of his bands. They 


were usually mounted on gray horses, and in- 
stead of being relegated to the usual duty of 
carrying off the wounded and assisting the 
surgeons, they were brought out to the front 
and made to play the liveliest airs in their 
repertory, which produced excellent results 
in buoying up the spirits of the men. After 
having several of their instruments pierced 
by bullets, however, and the drums crushed 
by shells, as often happened, it must be ad- 
mitted that the music, viewed purely in the 
light of an artistic performance, was open to 
adverse criticism. 

I found Sheridan a little north of Dinwiddie 
Court House, and gave him an account of 
matters on the left of the Army of the Poto- 
mac. He said he had had one of the liveliest 
days in his experience, fighting infantry and 
cavalry with only cavalry, but that he would 
hold his position at Dinwiddie at all hazards. 
He did not stop there, but declared his belief 
that with the corps of infantry which he ex- 
pected to be put under hiscommand, he could 
take the initiative the next morning, and cut 
off the whole of the force which Lee had 
detached. He said: «This force is in more 
danger than I am. If I am cut off from the 
Army of the Potomac, it is cut off from Lee’s 
army, and not a man in it ought ever be 
allowed to get back to Lee. We at last have 
drawn the enemy’s infantry out of its forti- 
fications, and this is our chance to attack it.» 
He begged me to go to General Grant at 
once, and urge him to send him Wright’s 
corps, because it had been under his com- 
mand in the Valley of Virginia, and was 
familiar with his way of fighting. I told him, 
as had been stated to him before, that 
Wright’s corps was next to our extreme 
right, and that the only corps which could 
reach him by daylight was Warren’s. I re- 
turned soon after to headquarters at Dab- 
ney’s Mill, a distance of about eight miles, 
reaching there at 7 P. M., and gave the gen- 
eral a full description of Sheridan’s opera- 
tions. He took in the situation in an instant, 
and at once telegraphed the substance of my 
report to Meade, and preparations soon began 
looking to the sending of Warren’s corps and 
Mackenzie’s small division of cavalry to re- 
port to Sheridan. It was expected that the 
infantry would reach its destination in ample 
time to take the offensive about day break; 
but one delay after another was met with, 
and Grant, Meade, and Sheridan spent a 
painfully anxious night in hurrying forward 
the movement. Ayres’s division of Warren’s 
corps had.to rebuild the bridge over Gravelly 
Run, which took till 2 A.M. Warren, with 
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his other two divisions, did not get started 
from their position on the White Oak road 
till 5 A.M., and the hope of crushing the 
enemy was hourly growing less. This proved 
to be one of the busiest nights of the whole 
campaign. Generals were writing despatches 
and telegraphing from dark to daylight. 
Staff-officers were rushing from one head- 
quarters to another, wading through swamps, 
penetrating forests, and galloping over cor- 
duroy roads, carrying instructions, getting 
information, and making extraordinary ef- 
forts to hurry up the movement of the troops. 


THE MOVEMENT AGAINST FIVE FORKS. 


EARLY the next morning (April 1) General 
Grant said to me: «I wish you would spend 
the day with Sheridan’s command, and send 
me a bulletin every half-hour or so, advising 
me fully as to the progress made. You know 
my views, and I want you to give them to 
Sheridan fully. Tell him the contemplated 
movement is left entirely in his hands, and 
he must be responsible for its execution. I 
have every confidence in his judgment and 
ability. I hope that there may now be an op- 
portunity of fighting the enemy’s infantry 
outside of their fortifications.» 

I set out with half a dozen mounted 
orderlies to act as couriers in transmitting 
field bulletins, and met Sheridan about 10 
A.M. on the Five Forks road not far from J. 
Boisseau’s house. Ayres had his division on 
this road, having arrived about daylight; and 
Griffin had reached J. Boisseau’s between 7 and 
8 A.M. I hada full conference with Sheridan, 
in which he told me that the force in front of 
him had fallen back early in the morning; 
that he had pursued with his cavalry, had had 
several brushes with the enemy, and was 
driving him steadily back; that he had had 
his patience sorely tried by the delays which 
had occurred in getting the infantry to him, 
but that he was going to make every effort 
to strike a heavy blow with all the infantry 
and cavalry as soon as he could get them into 
position, provided the enemy should make 
a stand behind his intrenchments at Five 
Forks, which seemed likely. While we were 
talking, General Warren, who had accom- 
panied Crawford’s division, rode up and re- 
ported in person to Sheridan. It was then 
eleven o’clock. 

A few minutes before noon Colonel Bab- 
cock came over from headquarters, and said 
to Sheridan: «General Grant directs me to 
say to you that if, in your judgment, the 
Fifth Corps would do better under one of its 
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division commanders, you are authorized to 
relieve General Warren and order him to re- 
port to him[General Grant]at headquarters.» 
General Sheridan replied in effect that he 
hoped such a step as that might not become 
necessary, and then went on to speak of his 
plan of battle. We all rode on farther to 
the front, and soon met General Devin of the 
cavalry, who was considerably elated by his 
successes of the morning, and loudly de- 
manded to be permitted to make a general 
attack on the enemy. Sheridan told him he 
did n’t believe he had ammunition enough. 
Said Devin: «I guess I’ve got enough to 
give ’em one surge more.» Colonel Babcock 
now left us to return to headquarters. About 
one o’clock it was reported by the cavalry 
that the enemy was retiring to his intrenched 
position at Five Forks, which was just north 
of the White Oak road and parallel to it, his 
earthworks running from a point about three 
quarters of a mile east of Five Forks to a 
point a mile west, with an angle, or «crochet,» 
about one hundred yards long, thrown back 
at right angles to his left to protect that 
flank. Orders were at once given to Warren’s 
corps to move up the Gravelly Run Church 
road to the open ground near the church, 
and form in order of battle, with Ayres on 
the left, Crawford on his right, and Griffin 
in rear as a reserve. The corps was to wheel 
to the left and make its attack upon the 
angle, and then, moving westward, sweep 
down in rear of the enemy’s intrenched line. 
The cavalry, principally dismounted, was to 
deploy in front of the enemy’s line and en- 
gage his attention, and as soon as it heard 
the firing of our infantry to make a vigorous 
assault upon his works. 

The Fifth Corps had borne the brunt of 
the fighting ever since the army had moved 
out on March 29; and the gallant men who 
composed it, and who had performed a con- 
spicuous part in nearly every battle in which 
the Army of the Potomac had been engaged, 
seemed eager once more to cross bayonets 
with their old antagonists. But the movement 
was slow, the required formation seemed to 
drag, and Sheridan, chafing with impatience 
and consumed with anxiety, became as rest- 
ive as a racer struggling to make the start. 
He made every possible appeal for prompt- 
ness, dismounted from his horse, paced up 
and down, struck the clenched fist of one 
hand against the palm of the other, and 
fretted like a caged tiger. He exclaimed at 
one time: «This battle must be fought and 
won before the sun goes down. All the con- 
ditions may be changed in the morning. We 
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have but a few hours of daylight left us. My 
cavalry are rapidly exhausting their am- 
munition, and if the attack is delayed much 
longer they may have none left.» And then 
another batch of staff-officers was sent out 
to gallop through the mud and hurry up the 
columns. 


THE BATTLE OF FIVE FORKS. 


At four o’clock the formation was completed, 
the order for the assault was given, and the 
struggle for Pickett’s intrenched line began. 
The Confederate infantry brigades were 
posted from left to right as follows: Terry, 
Corse, Steuart, Ransom, and Wallace. Gen- 
eral Fitzhugh Lee, commanding the cavalry, 
had placed W. H. F. Lee’s two brigades on 
the right of the line, Munford’s division on 
the left, and Rosser’s in rear of Hatcher’s 
Run, to guard the trains. I rode to the front, 
in company with Sheridan and Warren, with 
the head of Ayres’s division, which was on 
the left. Ayres threw out a skirmish-line and 
advanced across an open field which sloped 
down gradually toward the dense woods just 
north of the White Oak road. He soon met 
with a fire from the edge of these woods, a 
number of men fell, and the skirmish-line 
halted and seemed to waver. Sheridan now 
began to exhibit those traits which always 
made him a tower of strength in the pres- 
ence of an enemy. He put spurs to his horse, 
and dashed along in front of the line of battle 
from left to right, shouting words of encour- 
agement, and having something cheery to say 
to every regiment. « Come on, men,» he cried; 
«go at ’em with a will! Move on at a clean 
jump, or you'll not catch one of ’em. They ’re 
all getting ready to run now, and if you don’t 
get on to them in five minutes they ’ll every 
one get away from you! Now gofor them!» 
Just then a man on the skirmish-line was 
struck in the neck; the blood spurted as if 
the jugular vein had been cut. «I’mkilled!» 
he cried, and dropped to the ground. « You’re 
not hurt a bit!» cried Sheridan. «Pick up 
your gun, man, and move right on to the 
front.» Such was the electric effect of his 
words that the poor fellow snatched up his 
musket, and rushed forward a dozen paces 
before he fell, never to rise again. The line 
of battle of weather-beaten veterans was now 
moving right along down the slope toward 
the woods with a steady swing that boded no 
good for Pickett’s command, earthworks or 
no earthworks. Sheridan was mounted on 


his favorite black horse, « Rienzi,» which had 
carried him from Winchester to Cedar Creek, 
and which Buchanan Read has made famous 
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for all time by his poem of « Sheridan’s Ride.» 
The roads were muddy, the fields swampy, 
the undergrowth dense, and Rienzi, as he 
plunged and curveted, kept dashing the foam 
from his mouth and the mud from his heels. 
Had the Winchester pike been in a similar 
condition, it is altogether likely that he would 
not have made his famous twenty miles with- 
out breaking his own neck as well as Sheri- 
dan’s. This historic horse derived his name 
from the fact that he was presented to Sheri- 
dan by the Second Michigan Cavalry in the 
little town of Rienzi, Mississippi, in 1862. 
After the famous ride he was sometimes 
called « Winchester.» He was of Blackhawk 
blood. He bore Sheridan in nearly all his 
subsequent battles. When the animal died 
in 1878, in his twentieth year, his body was 
stuffed, and now stands in the museum on 
Governor’s Island. The surviving veterans 
often decorate him with flowers on Memorial 
Day. 

Mackenzie had been ordered up the Crump 
road, with directions to turn east on the 
White Oak road, and whip everything he met 
on that route. He encountered a small cav- 
alry command, and whipped it, according to 
orders, and then came galloping back to join 
in the general scrimmage. 

Soon Ayres’s men met with a heavy fire on 
their left flank, and had to change direction 
by facing more toward the west. As the 
troops entered the woods, and moved for- 
ward over the boggy ground, and struggled 
through the dense undergrowth, they were 
staggered by a heavy fire from the angle, and 
fell back in some confusion. Sheridan now 
rushed into the midst of the broken lines, and 
cried out: «Where is my battle-flag?» As 
the sergeant who carried it rode up, Sheridan 
seized the crimson-and-white standard, waved 
it above his head, cheered on the men, and 
made heroic efforts to close up the ranks. 
Bullets were now humming like a swarm of 
bees about our heads, and shells were crash- 
ing through the ranks. A musket-ball pierced 
the battle-flag; another killed the sergeant 
who had carried it; another wounded an aide, 
Captain McGonnigle, in theside; othersstruck 
two or three of the staff-officers’ horses. All 
this time Sheridan was dashing from one 
point of the line to another, waving his flag, 
shaking his fist, encouraging, entreating, 
threatening, praying, swearing, the true per- 
sonification of chivalry, the very incarnation 
of battle. He would have been a sorry soldier 
who could have helped following such a leader. 
Ayres and his officers were equally exposing 
themselves at all points in rallying the men; 
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and soon the line was steadied, for such troops 
could suffer but a momentary check. Ayers, 
with drawn saber, rushed forward once more 
with his veterans, who now behaved as if they 
had fallen back only to get a « good ready,» 
and with fixed bayonets and a rousing cheer 
dashed over the earthworks, sweeping every- 
thing before them, and killing or capturing 
every man in their immediate front whose 
legs had not saved him. 

Sheridan spurred Rienzi up to the angle, 
and with a bound the animal carried his rider 
over the earthworks, and landed among a line 
of prisoners who had thrown down their arms 
and were crouching close under the breast- 
works. Some of them called out, « Whah do 
you want us all to go to?» Then Sheridan’s 
rage turned to humor, and he had a running 
talk with the « Johnnies» as they filed past. 
« Go right over there,» he said to them, point- 
ing to the rear. «Get right along, now. Oh, 
drop your guns; you ’l] never need them any 
more. You ’ll all be safe over there. Are 
there any more of you? We want every one 
of you fellows.» Nearly 1500 were captured 
at the angle. 

An orderly here came up to Sheridan, 
saluted, and said, «Colonel Forsyth of your 
staff is killed, sir» «It’s no such thing!» 
cried Sheridan. «I don’t believe a word of 
it. You ‘ll find Forsyth ’s all right.» Ten 
minutes later Forsyth rode up. He had been 
mistaken for the gallant General Winthrop, 
who had fallen in the assault. Sheridan did 
not even seem surprised when he saw Forsyth, 
and merely said, « There; I told you so.» This 
incident is mentioned as illustrative of a 
peculiar trait of Sheridan’s character, which 
never allowed him to be disturbed by camp 
rumors, however disastrous. 

The dismounted cavalry had assaulted as 
soon as they heard the infantry fire open. 
The natty cavalrymen, with their tight-fitting 
jackets and short carbines, swarmed through 
the pine thickets and dense undergrowth, 
looking as if they had been especially built 
for crawling through knot-holes. 

The cavalry commanded by the gallant 
Merritt made a final dash, went over the 
earthworks with a hurrah, captured a bat- 
tery of artillery, and scattered everything in 
front of them. Here Custer, Devin, Fitzhugh, 
and the other cavalry leaders were in their 
element, and vied with one another in deeds 
of valor. Crawford’s division had moved off 
ina northerly direction, marching away from 
Ayres, and leaving a gap between the two 
divisions. Sheridan became exceedingly an- 
noyed at this circumstance, complained that 
VoL. LIV.—94. 
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Warren was not giving sufficient personal 
supervision to the infantry, and sent nearly 
all his staff-officers to the Fifth Corps to 
see that the mistakes made were corrected. 
After the capture of the angle I started off 
toward the right to see how matters were 
going there. I went in the direction of Craw- 
ford’s division, on our right. Warren, whose 
personal gallantry was always conspicuous, 
had had his horse shot while with these 
troops. I passed around the left of the 
enemy’s works, then rode due west to a 
point beyond the Ford road. Here I rejoined 
Sheridan a little before dark. He was labor- 
ing with all the energy of his nature to com- 
plete the destruction of the enemy’s forces, 
and to make preparations to protect his own 
detached command from a possible attack by 
Lee’s army in the morning. He said to me 
that he had just relieved Warren, and placed 
Griffin in command of the Fifth Corps. I had 
been sending frequent bulletins to the gen- 
eral-in-chief, during the day and now de- 
spatched a courier announcing the change 
of corps commanders, and giving the general 
result of the round-up. 

Sheridan had that day fought one of the 
most interesting tactical battles of the war, 
admirable in conception, brilliant in exe- 
cution, strikingly dramatic in its incidents, 
and productive of extremely important re- 
sults. 

I said to him: «It seems to me that you 
have exposed yourself to-day in a manner 
hardly justifiable on the part of a commander 
of such an important movement.» His reply 
gave what seems to be the true key to his 
uniform success on the field: «I have never 
in my life taken a command into battle, and 
had the slightest desire to come out alive 
unless I won.» 


CARRYING THE NEWS OF FIVE FORKS 
TO GRANT. 


ApouT half-past seven o’clock I started for 
general headquarters. The roads in many 
places were corduroyed with captured mus- 
kets; ammunition-trains and ambulances 
were still struggling forward; teamsters, 
prisoners, stragglers, and wounded were 
choking the roadway; the «coffee-boilers» 
had kindled their fires in the woods; cheers 
were resounding on all sides, and everybody 
was riotous over the victory. A horseman 
had to pick his way through this jubilant 
condition of things as best he could, as he 
did not have a clear right of way by any 
means. As I galloped past a group of men 
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on the Boydton plank, my orderly called out 
to them the news of the victory. The only 
response he got was from one of them, who 
raised his open hand to his face, put his 
thumb to his nose, and yelled: «No, you 
don’t—April fool!» I then realized that it 
was the first of April. I had ridden so rap- 
idly that I reached headquarters at Dabney’s 
Mill before the arrival of the last courier | 
had despatched. General Grant was sitting, 
with most of the staff about him, before a 
blazing camp-fire. He wore his blue cavalry 
overcoat, and the ever-present cigar was in 
his mouth. I began shouting the good news 
as soon as | got in sight, and in a moment all 
but the imperturbable general-in-chief were 
on their feet giving vent to boisterous demon- 
strations of joy. For some minutes there was 
a bewildering state of excitement, and of- 
ficers fell to grasping hands, shouting, and 
hugging each other like school-boys. The 
news meant the beginning of the end, the 
reaching of the «last ditch.» It pointed to 
peace and home. Dignity was thrown to 
the winds, and every man at that moment 
was in a fitting mood to dig his elbows 
into the ribs of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, or to challenge the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court to a game of leap-frog. 
The proprieties of army etiquette were so far 
forgotten in the enthusiasm of the occasion 
that, as soon as | had thrown myself from my 
horse, I found myself rushing up to the gen- 
eral-in-chief and clapping him on the back 
with my hand, to his no little astonishment, 
and to the evident amusement of those about 
him,! The general, as might have been ex- 
pected, asked his usual question: « How many 
prisoners have been taken?» I was happy to 
report that the prisoners this time were 
estimated at over five thousand, and this was 
the only part of my recital that seemed to 
call forth a responsive expression from his 
impassive features. After having listened 
attentively to the description of Sheridan’s 
day’s work, the general, with scarcely a word 
of comment, walked into his tent, and by the 
light of a flickering candle took up his « mani- 
fold writer,» and after finishing several de- 
spatches handed them to an orderly to be 
sent over the field wires, came out and joined 
our group at the camp-fire, and said as 
coolly as if remarking upon the state of the 
weather: «I have ordered a general assault 


1 Badeau, in his «Military History of Ulysses S. 
Grant,» says in referring to this scene: «The bearer 
of the good news was Colonel Horace Porter, one of 
the most abstemious men in the army; but he came up 
with so much enthusiasm, clapping the general-in-chief 
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along the lines.» This was about nine o’clock 
in the evening. 

In his conversation his sense of humor now 
began to assert itself. During the day I had 
sent him a bulletin saying: «I have noticed 
among the prisoners and dead many old men 
whose heads are quite bald.» This was men- 
tioned as an evidence that the enemy in re- 
cruiting was « robbing the grave.» Ingalls was 
sitting with us. His hair had become so thin 
that he used to part it low behind and comb 
the stray locks forward, trying to make the 
rear-guard do picket duty at the front. The 
general delighted in teasing him on this sub- 
ject, and looking toward him, he now said to 
me: « When I got your message to-day about 
the bald-headed men, I showed it to Ingalls, 
and told him he had better take care and not 
fall into the hands of the enemy, for that is 
just the way they would be commenting on 
his head in their reports.» 


GRANT PREPARES TO ASSAULT THE 
PETERSBURG LINES. 


GRANT was anxious to have the different 
commands move against the enemy’s lines at 
once to prevent Lee from withdrawing troops 
and sending them against Sheridan. Meade 
was all activity, and so alive to the situation, 
and so anxious to carry out the orders of the 
general-in-chief, that he sent word that he 
was going to have the troops make a dash at 
the works without waiting to form assaulting 
columns. At 9:30 P.M. General Grant sent a 
message that he did not mean to have the 
corps attack without assaulting columns, but 
to let the batteries open at once, and to feel 
out with skirmishers, and if the enemy was 
found to be leaving, to let the troops attack 
in their own way. The corps commanders 
reported that it would be impracticable to 
make a successful assault until morning, but 
sent back replies full of enthusiasm, and 
having in them a ring of the true soldierly 
metal. Ord said he would go into the enemy’s 
works «as a hot knife goes into butter.» 
Wright sent word that when he started in 
he would «make the fur fly,» and said: «If 
the corps does half as well as I expect, we 
will have broken through the rebel lines in 
fifteen minutes from the word‘ go.» Grant 
was highly pleased with the spirit evinced in 
these messages, and said: «I like the way 


on the back, and otherwise demonstrating his joy, that 
the officer who shared his tent rebuked him at night for 
indulging too freely in drink at this critica] juncture. 
But Porter had tasted neither wine nor spirits that day. 
He was only drunk with victory.»—EpiTor. 
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Wright talks; it argues success. I heartily 
approve.» 

The hour for the general assault was fixed 
at four o’clock the next morning. Miles was 
ordered to march with his division at mid- 
night to reinforce Sheridan and enable him 
to make a stand against Lee in case he should 
move westward in the night. A little after 
midnight the general tucked himself into his 
camp-bed, and was soon sleeping as peace- 
fully as if the next day was to be devoted to 
a picnic instead of a decisive battle. Every 
one at headquarters had caught as many 
cat-naps as he could, so as to be able to keep 
both eyes open the next day, in the hope of 
getting a sight of Petersburg, and possibly 
of Richmond. And now four o’clock came, 
but no assault. It was found that to remove 
abatis, climb over chevaux-de-frise, jump 
rifle-pits, and scale parapets, a little daylight 
would be of material assistance. 


CAPTURING THE WORKS AT PETERSBURG. 


At 4:45 there was a streak of gray in the 
heavens, which soon revealed another streak 
of gray formed by Confederate uniforms in 
the works opposite, and the charge was 
ordered. The thunder of hundreds of guns 
shook the ground like an earthquake, and 


soon the troops were engaged all along the 
lines. At headquarters, where he could be 
easily communicated with, and from which 
he could give general directions, the general 
awaited for a while the result of the assault. 
At a quarter past five a message came from 
Wright that he had carried the enemy’s line 
in his front and was pushing in. Next came 
news from Parke that he had captured the 
outer works, with 12 pieces of artillery and 
800 prisoners. At 6:40 the general wrote a 
telegram with his own hand to Mr. Lincoln 
at City Point, as follows: « Both Wright and 
Parke have got through theenemy’s line. The 
battle now rages furiously. Sheridan, with 
his cavalry, the Fifth Corps, and Miles’s divi- 
sion of the Second Corps, which was sent to 
him since 1 this morning, is now sweeping 
down from the west. All now looks highly 
favorable. Ord is engaged, but I have not yet 
heard the result in his front.» A cheering 
despatch was also sent to Sheridan, winding 
up with the words: «I think nothing is now 
wanting but the approach of your force from 
the west to finish up the job on this side.» 
Soon Ord was heard from as having broken 
through the intrenchments. Humphreys, too, 
had been doing gallant work. At half-past 
seven the line in his front was captured, and 
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half an hour later Hays’s division of his corps 
had carried an important earthwork, with 
three guns and most of the garrison. At 
8:30 A.M. a despatch was brought in from 
Ord saying that some of his troops had just 
capturedthe enemy’sworks south of Hatcher’s 
Run. 

The general and staff now rode out to the 
front, as it was necessary to give immediate 
direction to the actual movements of the 
troops, and prevent confusion from the 
overlapping and intermingling of the several 
corps as they pushed forward. He urged his 
horse over the works which Wright’s corps 
had captured, and suddenly came upon a body 
of 3000 prisoners marching to our rear. His 
whole attention was for some time riveted 
upon them, and we knew that he was enjoy- 
ing his usual satisfaction in seeing so large 
a capture. Some of the guards told the pris- 
oners who the general was, and they mani- 
fested great curiosity to get a good look at 
him. Next he came up with a division of 
Wright’s corps, flushed with success, and 
rushing forward with a dash that was in- 
spiriting beyond description. When they 
caught sight of the leader whom they had 
patiently followed from the Rapidan to Pe- 
tersburg, their cheers broke forth with a will, 
and their enthusiasm knew no limit. The 
general galloped along toward the right, and 
soon met Meade, with whom he had been in 
constant communication, and who had been 
urging on the Army of the Potomac with 
all vigor. Congratulations were rapidly ex- 
changed, and both went to pushing forward 
the good work. Grant, after taking in the 
situation, directed both Meade and Ord to 
face their commands more toward the east, 
and close up toward the inner lines which 
covered Petersburg. Lee had been pushed 
so vigorously that he seemed for a time to 
be making but little effort to recover any of 
his lost ground; but now he made a deter- 
mined fight against Parke’s corps, which was 
threatening his inner line on his extreme 
left, and the bridge across the Appomattox. 
Repeated assaults were made, but Parke re- 
sisted them all successfully, and could not be 
stirred from his position. Lee had ordered 
Longstreet’s command from the north side 
of the James, and with these troopsreinforced 
his extreme right. 


GRANT WRITES DESPATCHES UNDER FIRE. 


GENERAL GRANT dismounted near a farm- 
house which stood on a knoll, from which he 
could get a good view of the field of opera- 
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tions. He seated himself on the ground at 
the foot of a tree, and was soon busy receiv- 
ing despatches and writing orders to officers 
conducting the advance. The position was 
under fire, and as soon as the group of staff- 
officers was seen, the enemy’s guns began 
paying their respects to the party. This 
lasted for about a quarter of an hour, and 
as the fire became hotter and hotter, several 
of the officers, apprehensive for the general’s 
safety, urged him to move to some less con- 
spicuous position; but he kept on writing and 
talking, without the least interruption from 
the shots falling about him, and apparently 
not noticing what a target the place was be- 
coming, or paying any heed to the gentle re- 
minders to «move on.» After he had finished 
his despatches he got up, took a view of the 
situation, and as he started toward the other 
side of the farm-house said with a quizzical 
look at the group about him: « Well, they 
do seem to have the range on us.» The staff 
was now sent to the various points of the ad- 
vancing lines, and all was activity in pressing 
forward the good work. 


CAPTURE OF FORTS GREGG AND WHITWORTH. 


By noon nearly all the outer line of works 
was in our possession, except two strong re- 
doubts, whichoccupiedcommanding positions, 
named respectively Fort Gregg and Fort 
Whitworth. The general decided that these 
should be stormed, and about one o’clock 
three of Ord’s brigades swept down upon 
Fort Gregg. The garrison of 300 men, com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. Duncan, 
with two rifled cannon, made a desperate de- 
fense, and a gallant contest took place. For 
half an hour after our men had gained the 
parapet a bloody hand-to-hand struggle con- 
tinued, but nothing could stand against the 
onslaught of Ord’s troops, flushed with their 
morning’s victory. By half-past two 57 of the 
brave garrison lay dead, and the rest had 
surrendered. Fort Whitworth was aban- 
doned, but the guns of Fort Gregg were 
opened upon the garrison as they marched 
out, and the commander, Colonel Joseph M. 
Jayne, and 60 men surrendered. 

About this time Miles struck a force of 
the enemy at Sutherland’s Station, on Lee’s 
extreme right, and captured two pieces of 
artillery and nearly 1000 prisoners. At 4:40 
the general, who had been keeping Mr. Lin- 
coln fully advised of the history that was so 
rapidly being made that day, sent him a tele- 
gram inviting him to come out the next day 
and pay him a visit. A prompt reply was re- 
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ceived from the President, saying: « Allow 
me to tender you, and all with you, the na- 
tion’s grateful thanks for the additional and 
magnificent success. At your kind sugges- 
tion, I think I will meet you to-morrow.» 

Prominent officers now urged the general 
to make an assault on the inner lines, and 
capture Petersburg that afternoon; but he 
was firm in his resolve not to sacrifice the 
lives necessary to accomplish such a result. 
He said the city would undoubtedly be-evacu- 
ated during the night, and he would dispose 
the troops for a parallel march westward, and 
try to head off the escaping army. And thus 
ended this eventful Sunday. 


GRANT ENTERS PETERSBURG. 


THE general was up at daylight the next 
morning, and the first report brought in was 
that Parke had gone through the lines at 
4 A. M., capturing a few skirmishers, and that 
the city had surrendered at 4:28 to Colonel 
Ralph Ely. A second communication surren- 
dering the place was sent in to Wright. Gen- 
eral Grant’s prediction had been fully veri- 
fied. The evacuation had begun about ten 
the night before, and was completed on the 
morning of the 3d. Between 5 and 6 A.M. 
the general had a conference with Meade, 
and orders were given to push westward with 
all haste. About 9 A.M. the general rode into 
Petersburg. Many of the citizens; panic- 
stricken, had escaped with the army. Most 
of the whites who remained stayed indoors; 
a few groups of negroes gave cheers, but the 
scene generally was one of complete deser- 
tion. Grant rode along quietly until he came 
to a comfortable-looking brick house witha 
yard in front, No. 21 Market street, the resi- 
dence of Mr. Thomas Wallace, and here he 
and the staff dismounted and took seats on 
the piazza. A number of the citizens now 
gathered on the sidewalk, and stood gazing 
with eager curiosity upon the features of the 
commander of the Yankee armies. Soon an 
officer came with a despatch from Sheridan, 
who had been reinforced and ordered to strike 
out along the Danville Railroad, saying he was 
already nine miles beyond Namozine Creek, 
and pressing the enemy’s trains. The general 
was anxious to move westward at once with 
the leading infantry columns, but he pro- 
longed his stay until the President came up. 


LINCOLN AT PETERSBURG. 


Mr. LINCOLN soon after arrived, accompanied 
by Robert, who had ridden back to the rail- 
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road station to meet him, and by his little son, 
«Tad,» and Admiral Porter. He dismounted 
in the street, and came in through the front 
gate with long and rapid strides, his face 
beaming with delight. He seized General 
Grant’s hand as the general stepped forward 
to greet him, and stood shaking it for some 
time, and pouring out his thanks and con- 
gratulations with all the fervor of a heart 
which seemed overflowing with its fullness 
of joy. I doubt whether Mr. Lincoln ever ex- 
perienced a happier moment in his life. The 
scene was singularly affecting, and one never 
to be forgotten. He said: « Do you know, gen- 
eral, I had a sort of sneaking idea all along 
that you intended to do something like this; 
but I thoughtsome time ago that you would so 
manceuver as to have Sherman come up and 
be near enough to codperate with you.» 
« Yes,» replied the general; «I thought at 
one time that Sherman’s army might advance 
far enough to be in supporting distance of 
the Eastern armies when the spring campaign 
against Lee opened; but I had a feeling that 
it would be better to let Lee’s old antagonists 
give his army the final blow, and finish up the 
job. If the Western troops were even to put 
in an appearance against Lee’s army, it might 
give some of our politicians a chance to stir 


up sectional feeling in claiming everything 
for the troops from their own section of 
country. The Western armies have been 
very successful in their campaigns, and it is 
due to the Eastern armies to let them van- 


quish their old enemy single-handed» «I 
see, I see,» said Mr. Lincoln; «but I never 
thought of it in that light. In fact, my 
anxiety has been so great that I did n’t care 
where the help came from, so that the work 
was perfectly done.» «Oh,» General Grant con- 
tinued, «I do not suppose it would have given 
rise to much of the bickering I mentioned, 
and perhaps the idea would not have occurred 
to any one else. I feel sure there would have 
been no such feeling among the soldiers, but 
there might have been among our politicians. 
Of course I would not have risked the result 
of the campaign on account of any mere sen- 
timent of this kind. I have always felt con- 
fident that our troops here were amply able 
to handle Lee.» 

Mr. Lincoln then began to talk about the 
civil complications that would follow the de- 
struction of the Confederate armies in the 
field, and showed plainly the anxiety he felt 
regarding the great problems in statecraft 
which would soon be thrust upon him. He 
intimated very plainly, in a conversation that 
lasted nearly half an hour, that thoughts of 
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leniency to the conquered were uppermost 
in his heart. 

Meanwhile his son Tad, for whom he always’ 
showed a deepaffection, was becoming a little 
uneasy, and gave certain appealing looks, to 
which General Sharpe, who seemed to under- 
stand the mute expressions of small boys, 
responded by producing some sandwiches, 
which he offered to him, saying: «Here, 
young man, I guess you must be hungry.» 
Tad seized them as a drowning man would 
seize a life-preserver, and cried out: « Yes, I 
am; that ’s what ’s the matter with me.» 
This greatly amused the President and the 
general-in-chief, who had a hearty laugh at 
Tad’s expense. 

A gentleman whom we supposed was the 
proprietor of the house asked the general to 
go into the parlor; but he declined politely, 
saying, «Thank you, but I am smoking.» 

The general hoped that before he parted 
with Mr. Lincoln he would hear that Rich- 
mond was in our possession; but after waiting 
about an hour and a half, he said he must 
ride on to the front and join Ord’s column, 
and took leave of the President, who shook 
his hand cordially, and with great warmth of 
feeling wished him God-speed and every 
success. 

The general and staff had ridden as far as 
Sutherland’s Station—about nine miles— 
when a despatch from Weitzel overtook him, 
which had come by a roundabout way. It 
read: « We took Richmond at 8: 15 this morn- 
ing. I captured many guns. The enemy 
left in great haste. The city is on fire in 
two places. Am making every effort to put 
it out. The people received us with enthusi- 
astic expressions of joy.» Although the 
news was expected, there were loud shouts 
of rejoicing from the group who heard it 
read. The general, as usual, did not manifest 
the slightest sign of emotion, and merely 
remarked: «I am sorry | did not get this 
information before we left the President. 
However, I suppose he has heard it by this 
time»; and then added: «Let the news be 
circulated among the troops as rapidly as 
possible.» 


IN HOT PURSUIT OF LEE. 


GRANT and Meade both went into camp at 
Sutherland’s Station that evening (April 3). 
The Army of the Potomac caught but a few 
hours’ sleep, and at three the next morning 
was again on the march. The pursuit had 
now become swift, unflagging, relentless. 
Sheridan, « the inevitable,» as the enemy had 
learned to call him, was in advance, thunder- 
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ing on with his cavalry, followed by Griffin 
and the rest of the Army of the Potomac; 
while Ord was swinging along toward Burke- 
ville to head off Lee from Danville, to which 
point it was naturally supposed he was push- 
ing in order to unite with Joe Johnston’s 
army. April 4 was another active day; the 
troops were made to realize that this cam- 
paign was to be won by legs; that the great 
walking-match had begun, and success de- 
pended upon which army could make the 
best distance record. Grant rode this 
day with Ord’s troops. Meade was ill 
and had to take at times to an ambulance; 
but his loyal spirit never flagged, and all 
his orders breathed the true spirit of a sol- 
dier. That night General Grant camped at 
Wilson’s Station on the South Side Railroad, 
twenty-seven miles west of Petersburg. A 
railroad engineer who had been brought in 
as a prisoner reported that Davis and his 
cabinet had passed through Burkeville, on 
their way south, early on the morning of the 
day before. The next morning the general 
sent a despatch to Sherman in North Caro- 
lina, giving him an account of the situation, 
containing instructions as to his future 
movements, and winding up with the famous 
words: «Rebel armies are now the only 
strategic points to strike at.» On the 5th he 
marched again with Ord’s column, and at 
noon reached Nottoway Court House, about 
ten miles east of Burkeville, where he halted 
with Ord for a couple of hours. A young 
staff-officer here rode up to Ord in a state of 
considerable excitement, and said: «Is this 
a way-station?» The grim old soldier, who 
was always fond of a quiet joke, replied with 
great deliberation: « This is Nott-a-way Sta- 
tion» The staff collected about General 
Grant on the front porch of the old town 
tavern, and while examining maps and dis- 
cussing the movements a ringing despatch 
came in from Sheridan saying he had cap- 
tured six guns and some wagons, and had in- 
tercepted Lee’s advance toward Burkeville; 
that Lee was in person at Amelia Court 
House, etc. This news was given to the pass- 
ing troops, and lusty cheers went up from 
every throat. They had marched about fif- 
teen miles already that day, and now struck 
out as if they were good for fifteen more, and 
vowed that they were going to beat the record 
of the cavalry. 


GRANT MAKES A NIGHT RIDE TO REACH 
SHERIDAN. 


WE continued to move along the wagon-road 
which runs parallel to the South Side Rail- 
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road till nearly dark, and had by that time 
reached a point about half-way between 


Nottoway and Burkeville. The road was 
skirted by a dense woods on the north side— 
the side toward the enemy. A commotion 
suddenly arose among the headquarters es- 
cort, and on looking round, I saw some of our 
men dashing up to a horseman in full Con- 
federate uniform, who had emerged like an 
apparition from the woods, and were in the 
act of seizing him as a prisoner. I recognized 
him at once as the scout who had brought the 
important despatch sent by Sheridan from 
Columbia to City Point. I said to him, « How 
do you do, Campbell?» and told our men he 
was all right, and was one of our people. He 
said he had had a hard ride from Sheridan’s 
camp, and had brought a despatch for Gen- 
eral Grant. By this time the general had 
also recognized him, and had ridden up to 
him and halted in the road to see what he 
had brought. Campbell took from his mouth 
a small pellet of tin-foil, opened it, and pulled 
out a sheet of tissue-paper, on which was 
written the famous despatch, so widely pub- 
lished at the time, in which Sheridan de- 
scribed the situation at Jetersville, and 
added, «I wish you were here yourself.» 
The general said he would go at once to 
Sheridan, and dismounted from his black 
pony « Jeff Davis,» which he had been riding, 
and called for his horse «Cincinnati.» He 
stood in the road for a few minutes, and 
wrote a despatch to Ord, using the pony’s 
back for a desk, and then, mounting the 
fresh horse, told Campbell to lead the way. 
It was found that we would have to skirt 
pretty closely to the enemy’s lines, and it was 
thought that it would be prudent to take some 
cavalry with us; but there was none near at 
hand, and the general said he would risk it with 
our mounted escort of fourteen men. Calling 
upon me and three other officers to accom- 
pany him, he started off. I had in the mean- 
while questioned the scout about the trip, 
and found that we would have to follow some 
cross-roads through a wooded country and 
travel nearly twenty miles. It was now dark, 
but there was enough moonlight to enable us 
to see the way without difficulty. After rid- 
ing for nearly two hours, the enemy’s camp- 
fires were seen in the distance, and it was 
noticed that the fence-rails were thrown 
down in a number of places, indicating that 
cavalry had been moving across this part of 
the country, though we were certain our 
cavalry had not been there. Knowing that 
scouts are seldom trustworthy, and are often 
in the employ of both sides, and feeling that 
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the general’s safety was now entirely in the 
power of a comparatively unknown man, I, for 
one, began to grow suspicious. Just then 
Campbell fell back several paces and sud- 
denly turned his horse into a piece of woods 
which we were skirting, and seemed to be 
acting in a manner that indicated either con- 
fusion or treachery. I cocked my pistol, and 
rode close behind him, thinking his feelings 
would stand that much in the way of pre- 
caution anyhow, and determined that if he 
was caught giving any suspicious signals | 
would at once arrest him. The scout, how- 
ever, was thoroughly loyal, and one of Sheri- 
dan’s most trusted men; no thought of treach- 
ery had crossed his mind; he was only looking 
for a short cut through the woods. About 
half-past ten o’clock we struck Sheridan’s 
pickets. They could hardly be made to un- 
derstand that the general-in-chief was wan- 
dering about at that hour with so small an 
escort, and so near to the enemy’s lines. The 
cavalry were sleeping on their arms, and as 
our little party picked its way through their 
ranks, and the troopers woke up and recog- 
nized the general in the moonlight, their re- 
marks were highly characteristic of the men. 
One said: « Why, there’s the old man. Boys, 
this means business»; and another: « Great 
Scott! the old chief ’s out here himself. The 
rebs are going to get bu’sted to-morrow, cer- 
tain»; and a third: « Uncle Sam’s joined the 
cavalry sure enough. You can bet there ’ll 
be lively times here in the morning.» Sheri- 
dan was awaiting us, feeling sure that the 
general would come after getting his de- 
spatch. A good supper of beef, cold chicken, 
and coffee was soon prepared, and it was 
quickly demonstrated that the night ride had 
not impaired any one’s appetite. 

When the general-in-chief had learned 
fully the situation in Sheridan’s front, he 
first sent a message to Ord to watch the 
roads running south from Burkeville and 
Farmville, and then went over to Meade’s 
camp near by. Meade was lying down, and 
still suffering from illness. His views differed 
somewhat from General Grant’s regarding the 
movements of the Army of the Potomac for 
the next day, and the latter changed the dis- 
positions that were being made, so as to have 
the army unite with Sheridan’s troops in 
swinging round more toward the south and 
heading off Lee in that direction. 


GRANT HURRIES ON TO FARMVILLE. 


THE next day (April 6) proved a decided field 
day in the pursuit. It was found inthe morn- 
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ing that Lee had retreated during the night 
from Amelia Court House; and from the 
direction he had taken and information re- 
ceived that he had ordered rations to meet 
him at Farmville, it was seen that he had 
abandoned all hope of reaching Burkeville, 
and was probably heading for Lynchburg. 
Ord was to try to burn the High Bridge over 
the Appomattox, and push on to Farmville. 
Sheridan’s cavalry were to work around Lee’s 
left flank, and the Army of the Potomac was 
to make another forced march, and strike 
the enemy wherever it could reach him. | 
spent a portion of the day with Humphreys’s 
corps, which attacked the enemy near Dea- 
tonsville and gave his rear-guard no rest. | 
joined General Grant later, and rode with 
him to Burkeville, getting there some time 
after dark. 

Ord had pushed out to Rice’s Station, and 
Sheridan and Wright had gone in against the 
enemy and fought the battle of Sailor’s Creek, 
capturing six general officers and about 7000 
men, and « smashing things» generally. Gen- 
eral Grant broke camp and started from 
Burkeville early the next morning (the 7th), 
and moved rapidly in the direction of Farm- 
ville. The columns were crowding the roads, 
and the men, aroused to still greater efforts 
by the inspiriting news of the day before, 
were sweeping steadily along, despite the 
rain that fell, like trained pedestrians on a 
walking-track. As the general rode among 
them he was greeted with shouts and hurrahs 
on all sides, and a string of sly remarks, 
which showed how familiar swords and 
bayonets become when victory furnishes the 
topic of their talk, such as, «Cavalry ’s gi’n 
out, general. Infantry ’s going to crush the 
rest of the mud »; and « We’ve marched nigh 
twenty miles on this stretch, and we’re good 
for twenty more if the general says so»; and 
« We ’re not straddlin’ any hosses, but we ’ll 
get there all the same.» The general raised 
his hat in acknowledgment of the cheers, and 
gave a pleasant nod to each of the men who 


addressed him. 
GRANT AT FARMVILLE. 


A LITTLE before noon on April 7, 1865, Gen- 


“eral Grant, with his staff, rode into the little 


village of Farmville, on the south side of 
the Appomattox River, a town that will be 
memorable in history as the place where he 
opened the correspondence with Lee which, 
two days later, led to the surrender of the 
Army of Northern Virginia. He drew up in 
front of the village hotel, a comfortable brick 
building, dismounted, and established head- 
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quarters on its broad piazza. News came in 
that Crook was fighting large odds with his 
cavalry on the north side of the river, and I 
was directed to go to his front and see what 
was necessary to be done to assist him. I 
found that he was being driven back, the 
enemy (Munford’s and Rosser’s cavalry divi- 
sions, under Fitzhugh Lee) having made a 
bold stand north of the river. Humphreys was 
also on the north side, isolated from the rest 
of our infantry, confronted by a large portion 
of Lee’s army, and having some heavy fight- 
ing. On my return to general headquarters 
that evening, Wright’s corps was ordered to 
cross the river and move rapidly to the sup- 
port of our troops there. Notwithstanding 
their long march that day, the men sprang 
to their feet with a spirit that made every 
one marvel at their pluck, and came swing- 
ing through the main street of the village 
with a step that seemed as elastic as on the 
first day of their toilsome tramp. It was 
now dark, but they spied the general-in-chief 
watching them with evident pride from the 
piazza of the hotel as they marched past. 
Then was witnessed one of the most inspir- 
ing scenes of the campaign. Bonfires were 
lighted on the sides of the street; the men 
seized straw and pine-knots, and improvised 
torches; cheers arose from their throats, al- 
ready hoarse with shouts of victory; bands 
played, banners waved, and muskets were 
swung in the air. A regiment now broke 
forth with the song of « John Brown’s body,» 
and soon a whole division was shouting the 
swelling chorus of that popular air, which 
had risen to the dignity of a national anthem. 
The night march had become a grand review, 
with Grant as the reviewing officer. 


GRANT OPENS A CORRESPONDENCE WITH LEE. 


OrD and Gibbon had visited the general at 
the hotel, and he had spoken with them, as 
well as with Wright, about sending some 
communication to Lee that might pave the 
way to the stopping of further bloodshed. 
Dr. Smith, formerly of the regular army, a 
native of Virginia, and a relative of General 
Ewell, now one of our prisoners, had told 
General Grant the night before that Ewell 
had said in conversation that their cause 
was lost when they crossed the James River, 
and he considered that it was the duty of the 
authorities to negotiate for peace then, while 
they still had a right to claim concessions, 
adding that now they were not in condition 
to claim anything. He said that for every 
man killed after this somebody would be re- 
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sponsible, and it would be little better than 
murder. He could not tell what General Lee 
would do, but he hoped that he would at once 
surrender his army. This statement, together 
with the news that had been received from 
Sheridan, saying that he had heard that 
General Lee’s trains of provisions, which had 
come by rail, were at Appomattox, and that 
he expected to capture them before Lee 
could reach them, induced the general to 
write the following communication: 


HEADQUARTERS, ARMIES OF THE U.&S., 
5 p.M., April 7th, 1865. 
GENERAL R. E. LEE, Commanding C.S. A.: 

The results of the last week must convince you 
of the hopelessness of further resistance on the 
part of the Army of Northern Virginia in this 
struggle. I feel that it is so, and regard it as 
my duty to shift from myself the responsibility of 
any further effusion of blood by asking of you 
the surrender of that portion of the Confederate 
States army known as the Army of Northern 
Virginia. 

U.S. GRANT, Lieutenant-General. 


This he intrusted to General Seth Williams, 
adjutant-general, with directions to take it 
to Humphreys’s front, as his corps was close 
up to the enemy’s rear-guard, and see that 
it reached Lee. Williams’s orderly was shot, 
and he himself came near losing his life in 
getting this communication through the 
lines. General Grant decided to remain all 
night at Farmville and await the reply from 
Lee, and he was shown to a room in the 
hotel in which he was told that Lee had 
slept the night before, although this state- 
ment could not be verified. Lee wrote the 
following reply within an hour after he re- 
ceived General Grant’s letter, but it was 
brought in by a rather circuitous route, and 
did not reach its destination till after mid- 
night: 

April 7th, 1865. 

GENERAL: I have received your note of this 
date. Though not entertaining the opinion you 
express of the hopelessness of further resistance 
on the part of the Army of Northern Virginia, I 
reciprocate your desire to avoid useless effusion 
of blood, and therefore, before considering your 
proposition, ask the terms you will offer on con- 
dition of its surrender. 

R. E. Leg, General. 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL U.S. GRANT, 

Commanding Armies of the U.S. 


The next morning, before leaving Farm- 
ville, the following reply was given to General 
Seth Williams, who again went to Humph- 
reys’s front to have it transmitted to Lee: 
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April 8th, 1865. 
GENERAL R, E. LEE, Commanding C. S. A.: 

Your note of last evening, in reply to mine of 
the same date, asking the conditions on which I 
will accept the surrender of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia, is just received. In reply would say 
that, peace being my great desire, there is but one 
condition I would insist upon—namely, that the 
men and officers surrendered shall be disqualified 
for taking up arms against the Government of the 
United States until properly exchanged. I will 
meet you, or will designate officers to meet any 
officers you may name for the same purpose, at 
any point agreeable to you, for the purpose of 
arranging definitely the terms upon which the 
surrender of the Army of Northern Virginia will 
be received. 

U.S. GRANT, Lieutenant-General. 


The last sentence shows great delicacy of 
feeling on the part of General Grant, who 
wished to spare General Lee the mortification 
of personally conducting the surrender. The 
consideration displayed has a parallel in the 
terms accorded by Washington to Cornwallis 
at Yorktown. Cornwallis took advantage of 
the privilege, and sent O’Hara to represent 
him; but Lee rose superior to the British 
general, and in a manly way came and con- 
ducted the surrender in person. 

There turned up at this time a rather 
hungry-looking gentleman in gray, wearing 
the uniform of a colonel, who proclaimed him- 
self the proprietor of the hotel. He gave us 
tounderstand that hisregiment had crumbled 
to pieces; that he was about the only portion 
of it that had succeeded in holding to- 
gether, and he thought he might as well 
«stop off » at home and look after his prop- 
erty. It is safe to say that his hotel had 
never before had so many guests in it, nor 
at such reduced rates. His story was signifi- 
cant as indicating the disintegrating process 
which was going on in the ranks of the 
enemy. 


THE RIDE TO CURDSVILLE. 


GENERAL GRANT had been marching most of 
the way with the columns which were push- 
ing along south of Lee’s line of retreat; but, 
expecting that a reply to his last letter, would 
soon be received, and wishing to keep within 
easy communication with Lee, he decided to 
march this day with the portion of the Army 
of the Potomac that was pressing Lee’s rear- 
guard. After issuing some further instruc- 
tions to Ord and Sheridan, he started from 
Farmville, crossed to the north side of the 
Appomattox, conferred in person with Meade, 
and rode with his columns. Encouraging re- 
ports came in all day, and that night head- 
Vou. LIV.—95. 
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quarters were established at Curdsville in a 
large white farm-house a few hundred yards 
from Meade’s camp. The general and several 
of the staff had cut loose from the head- 
quarters trains the night he started to meet 
Sheridan at Jetersville, and had neither bag- 
gage nor camp equipage. The general did 
not even have his sword with him. This was 
the most advanced effort yet made in moving 
in «light marching order,» and we billeted 
ourselves at night in farm-houses, or biv- 
ouacked on porches, and picked up meals at 
any camp that seemed to have something to 
spare in the way of rations. That night we 
sampled the fare of Meade’s hospitable mess, 
and once more lay down with full stomachs. 


GRANT SUFFERS AN ATTACK OF ILLNESS. 


GENERAL GRANT had been suffering all the 
afternoon from a severe headache, the result 
of fatigue, anxiety, scant fare, and loss of 
sleep, and by night he grew much worse. He 
was induced to bathe his feet in hot water 
and mustard, and apply mustard-plasters to 
his wrists and the back of his neck; but these 
remedies afforded little relief. The dwelling 
we occupied was a double house. The gen- 
eral threw himself upon a sofa in the sitting- 
room on the left side of the hall, while the 
staff-officers bunked on the floor of the room 
opposite, to catch what sleep they could. 
About midnight we were aroused by Colonel 
Charles A. Whittier of Humphreys’s staff, who 
brought the expected letter from Lee. Raw- 
lins took it, and stepped across the hall to the 
door of General Grant’s room. He hesitated 
to knock, not wishing to awake the com- 
mander if he were asleep, and opened the 
door softly and listened a moment to ascer- 
tain whether he could judge by any sound 
how the chief was resting. Soon the general’s 
voice was heard saying: «Come in; lam awake. 
Iam suffering too much to get any sleep.» I 
had in the meantime brought a lighted 
candle, and now stepped into the room with 
it. The general, who had taken off only his 
coat and boots, sat up on the sofa and read 
the communication. 


MORE CORRESPONDENCE WITH LEE. 


THE letter was as follows: 
April 8th, 1865. 

GENERAL: I received at a late hour your note 
of to-day. In mine of yesterday I did not intend 
to propose the surrender of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, but to ask the terms of your proposition. 
To be frank, I do not think the emergency has 
arisen to call for the surrender of this army; but 
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as the restoration of peace should be the sole ob- 
ject of all, I desired to know whether your pro- 
posals would lead to that end. I cannot, there- 
fore, meet you with a view to surrender the Army 
of Northern Virginia; but as far as your proposal 
may affect the Confederate States forces under my 
command, and tend to the restoration of peace, I 
shall be pleased to meet you at 10 A. M. to-morrow 
on the old stage road to Richmond, between the 
picket-lines of the two armies. 
R. E. Leg, General. 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL U.S. GRANT. 


The general shook his head, expressive of 
his disappointment, and remarked, «It looks 
as if Lee still means to fight; I will reply in 
the morning»; and after making a few more 
comments, lay down again upon the sofa. 
Rawlins and I expressed the hope that the 
general might still be able to get some sleep, 
and then retired from the room. About four 
o’clock on the morning of April 9 I rose and 
crossed the hall to ascertain how the general 
was feeling. I found his room empty, and 
upon going out of the front door, saw him 
pacing up and down in the yard, holding both 
hands to his head. Upon inquiring how he 
felt, he replied that he had had very little 
sleep, and was still suffering the most ex- 
cruciating pain. I said: « Well, there is one 
consolation in all this, general: I never knew 
you to be ill that you did not receive some 
good news before the day passed. I have be- 
come a little superstitious regarding these 
coincidences, and I should not be surprised 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 
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if some good fortune were to overtake you 
before night.» He smiled, and replied: « The 
best thing that could happen to me to-day 
would be to get rid of the pain I am suffer- 
ing.» We were soon joined by some others 
of the staff, and the general was induced to 
walk over to Meade’s headquarters with us 
and get some coffee, in the hope that it 
would do him good. He seemed to feel a 
little better then, and after writing the fol- 
lowing letter to Lee, and despatching it, he 
prepared to move forward. 


April 9th, 1865. 
GENERAL: Your note of yesterday is received. 
As I have no authority to treat on the subject of 
peace, the meeting proposed for 10 A. M. to-day 
could lead to no good. I will state, however, gen- 
eral, that I am equally anxious for peace with 
yourself, and the whole North entertains the same 
feeling. The terms upon which peace can be had 
are well understood. By the South laying down 
their arms they will hasten that most desirable 
event, save thousands of human lives, and hundreds 
of millions of property not yet destroyed. Sin- 
cerely hoping that all our difficulties may be set- 
tled without the loss of another life, I subscribe 
myself, etc., 
U. 8. GRANT, Lieutenant-General. 
GENERAL R. E. LEE. 


General Grant kept steadily in mind the 
fact that he was simply a soldier, and could 
deal only with hostile armies. He could not 
negotiate a treaty of peace without tran- 
scending his authority. 


Horace Porter. 


THE VIOLET GATE. 


KNOW a little winding way 
i Adown whose path is set 
A tiny gate that opens to 

The breath of violet. 


No other blossom weaves the spell 
Or holds the hidden key; 

These fragrant lips alone possess 
The magic witchery. 


Give but the scent of violets 
Beneath a dream-set sky, 

And down the little winding way 
Walk Memory and I. 





Clarence Urmy. 
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AT A ROADSIDE FOUNTAIN. 


O wander from place to place in a country 
in which Robert Browning spent many 
summers, almost following his steps; to seek 
those spots which furnished themes for some 
of his best-known poems; to see the bits of 
landscape mirrored by his verses; to find the 
home of a hero he has praised or of a legend 
he has framed; to note the people and the 
customs observed by him, the types that im- 
pressed him; in short, to bring together a few 


scenes and events among a peculiar people 
still living apart from the clamor of the 
present century, in a province of France 
the inhabitants of which have never been 
truly French—this is the simple object of 
these pages. 

Mrs. Browning died on June 29, 1861. On 
July 19 Mr. Browning wrote to his friend 
Leighton: «I shall go to some quiet place in 
France to get right again. . . . I don’t mean 
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to live with anybody, even my own family, but 
to occupy myself thoroughly,» etc.' On Au- 
gust 17 we find him at St. Enogat, near 
Dinard. 

To one who knows Brittany it is not sur- 
prising that, of all the provinces of France, 
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out being made aware of the peculiar charm 
an obscure tradition, an old tale, or a family 
record grown musty in its hiding-place, had 
for him, and of the good use he made of 
such material. Brittany teems with such 
matter; we shall see what use he made of it. 
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A PORNIC MAIDEN. 


this should have been Mr. Browning’s choice. 
Brittany at that time was almost unexplored 
by foreigners. It had no association with that 
life now closed for him. The simplicity of 
Breton life and its solitude were attractive to 
one wounded in spirit, seeking to «get right 
again,» and desiring only occupation. No one 
can read the poems of Robert Browning with- 


1 The extracts from letters are quoted from Mrs. 
Orr’s « Life and Letters of Robert Browning.» 





For nearly every town in Brittany has its 
legend, as each commune possesses its own 
style of coiffe. Every woman of this province 
may be designated, as to her locality, through 
the particular head-dress she wears. 

And nature here seems in accord with the 
spirit of its legends. She is mysterious, 
marvelous. A magical influence seems to 
pervade everything. The forests are solemn. 
It seems easy to believe them enchanted. 
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It is a country of quartz and granite, 
covered with wild heather, eternal oaks, 
savage ravines, and black mountains, and 
sown with landscapes that would have en- 
chanted Vergil—a country historic and 
marvelous. 

This, then, is the country that Browning 
sought in his trouble, and here for half a 
dozen summers he lived and dreamed and 
wrote. He knew the legends of the country, 
appreciated the best qualities of the Bretons, 
who little knew what manner of man lived 
among them «takin’ notes.» 

Near Dinard, which is to-day the most 
fashionable summering-place of France, is 
St. Enogat, of which Browning wrote (Au- 
gust 17, 1861): «The place is singularly un- 
spoiled, fresh and picturesque, and lovely to 
heart’s content.» One thinks of the poet, 
with an ache in his heart, taking lonely 
walks on the cliffs that border the sea; but 
St. Enogat did not make him «right again,» 
and he never returned. 

The summer of 1862 found him in the 
south, at Biarritz, where there was less lone- 
liness and more distraction. But he writes: 
«This town is crammed with gay people, of 
whom I see nothing but their outsides. For 
myself, I have got on by having a great read 
at Euripides, the one book I brought with 
me.» Mrs. Orr tells us that here he worked 
at «The Ring and the Book» («the Roman 
story, you know,» he wrote in the same let- 
ter), the poem having been thought out years 
before at Casa Guidi. 

Although Biarritz was distracting, Brown- 
ing turned his face Brittany-ward the follow- 
ing summer, and it is from «Ste. Marie, near 
Pornic,» in lower Brittany, that he wrote 
on August 17, 1863. One wonders how he 
chanced upon. Pornic, that «un-Murrayed 
fishing-hamlet.» Few foreigners even now 
know the place, save through his poem « Gold 
Hair,» which embodies the legend of Pornic. 
Few towns of Brittany have had their le- 
gends so honorably framed: 


‘ The beautiful girl, too white, 
“Who lived at Pornic down by the sea, 
Just where the sea and the Loire unite! 
And a boasted name in Brittany 
She bore, which I will not write. 


And then the legend continues, which has it 
that this proud maid of Pornic, with a great 
reputation for sanctity, was in reality a 
miser, and therefore lost her paradise. For, 
years after her pompous burial, when the 
floor of the church was being repaired, it 
was found that the coffin had fallen to pieces, 
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and that coins were hidden away in the 
golden hair which had been the girl’s pride, 
and which she had begged might remain un- 
disturbed after her death. 

The verses describing the Pornic maid and 
her burial are those of a veritable impres- 
sionist, done in white and gold: 


; Dead lay she; 
Her parents sobbed their worst on that; 
All friends joined in, nor observed degree: 
For indeed her hair was to wonder at, 
As it spread—not flowing free, 


But curled around her brow, like a crown, 
And coiled beside her cheeks, like a cap, 
And calmed about her neck—ay! down 
To her breast, pressed flat, without a gap 
I’ the gold, it reached her gown. 


It was on a September morning, just thirty 
years after Browning’s first summer at Ste. 
Marie (which is in reality only a hamlet at 
the extreme end of the town), that we wan- 
dered through the streets of Pornic in search 
of the spot where once stood the little parish 
church of St. Gilles. Alas! the well-to-do folk 
of Nantes have discovered the utility of Por- 
nic as a summering-place, and have trampled 
out with their villas and promenades all that 
was quaint and lovely. We sigh for the van- 
ished simplicity of the old Pornic whence 
Browning wrote: «I live upon milk and 
fruit, bathe daily, do a good morning’s work, 
read a little with Pen and somewhat more 
by myself, go to bed early and get up early 
—rather liking it all.» 

The coast, so desolate in 1863, now swarms 
with the gay Nantese; and old St. Gilles, 
where in the space by the altar was buried 
the girl of the «Gold Hair,» has disappeared. 


All kissed that face, like a silver wedge 

’Mid the yellow wreath, nor disturbed its hair: 
F’en the priest allowed death’s privilege, 

As he planted the crucifix with care 
On her breast, ’twixt edge and edge. 


And thus was she buried, inviolate 

Of body and soul, in the very space 
By the altar; keeping saintly state 

In Pornic church, for her pride of race, 
Pure life and piteous fate. 


The Pornic legend is redolent of the pe- 
culiar Breton flavor. The unsuspected sin 
of avarice bears its sinister fruit, springing 
from the gold hair coiled, «ay! down to her 
breast.» 

The same savor exists in another Breton 
legend, one of the best-known in the province 


_—the legend of Notre Dame de Folgoét. It 
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is diametrically opposed to that of Pornic in 
thesis and dénouement, and has the quality 
of illustrating original virtue. As a usual 
thing, the Breton looks at things through 
a lens of somber coloring. The legend of 
Notre Dame de Folgoét is so characteristic 
and so famous that we give it as it is told 
and sung in the Celtic language in lower 
Brittany to-day. It has been translated into 
the French by M. Villemarqué. 


In the year 1315 there lived in Brittany a 
poor innocent named Salaiin. After the death of 
his parents, who had always been very poor, this 
poor child sought the solitude of the forest, in 
which there was a fountain. He was thinly clad, 
barefoot, and had only the earth for a bed. He 
begged his bread from day to day, speaking only 
two words—« Ave Maria.» In the coldest weather 
he plunged every morning into the fountain, al- 
ways singing his little song to the Virgin. When 
he was cold he swung himself in the branches 
of the trees, singing as he swung, « Ave Maria.» 
From all these strange ways of behavior, people 
called him Salaiin the Fool. Thus he lived forty 
years, offending no one. Finally he fell ill, and 
died. It was told that the Virgin herself nursed 
and comforted him. Dying, he repeated always 
the sweet name of Mary. He was found dead near 
the fountain, and was buried by his neighbors. 
And there sprang from his grave a beautiful, fra- 
grant white lily, with the two words, «Ave Maria,» 
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The curi- 
osity of the ecclesiastics caused them to search 
for the root of this wonderful lily, and it was found 
that it grew from the mouth of the poor Salaiin. 


traced in golden letters on the petals. 


The dukes of Brittany built a beautiful 
church on the border of Salaiin’s fountain, 
and it became famous because of the many 
miracles wrought by its waters. The source 
of the fountain is under the chief altar, but 
the pool is close by the terminal wall of the 
church. 

Traveling from Landerneau to Lesneven, 
we found the famous church standing among 
a few forlorn hovels. The beauty of the screen 
separating the choir from the nave is of itself 
worth a visit. It and the five altars are of the 
granite of Kersanton—black, and almost as 
hard as iron, but carved beautifully by the 
Lamballye Fréres, claimed by some to belong 
to the Order of Masons, and of whom, in the 
middle ages, Michel Colomb was master. In 
Brittany we see his masterpieces in the 
cathedrals of Nantes and St. Pol-de-Léon. 

In the fifteenth century Queen Anne of 
France, last duchess of Brittany, made pil- 
grimages to Notre Dame de Folgoet. To-day 
the peasants flock to the famous church to 
celebrate their religious fétes. Kneeling be- 
fore the sacred fountain in their holiday 
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gowns and coiffes,thyy —= 
made a charming pic- 
ture on that summer 
day when two of us 
made our pilgrimage 
to the fountain of poor 
Salaiin, the Fool of the 


Forest. 
Pornic is associated 
with Mr. Browning 


through yet another 
poem. It was here, at 
one of the fairs that 
still make glad the 
Breton heart, that the 
poet saw the gipsy who 
served as model for his 
«Fifine»» the idea of 
the poem being, to 
quote Mr. Browning’s 
words, «to show mor- 
ally how a Don Juan 
might justify himself, 
partly by truth, some- 
what by sophistry.» 

In this poem we have 
Pornic in the twilight, 
« the streak of fle Noir- 
moutier» lying off 
against the horizon,the 
spire of old St. Gilles 
standing high against 
the night sky, and the 
queer little burying- 
ground with the ab- 
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surd, pathetic bead 
wreaths and emblems 
—all familiar pictures, and, like everything 
Browning paints, true to the life. 

In the twentieth verse we have a glimpse 
of the strongest superstition in the Breton 
heart—the belief that the Virgin protects 
the mariner from danger. The saint, 


Cold-pinnacled aloft o’ the spire, prays calm the 
seas 


From Pornic church, and oft at midnight (peasants 
say) 

Goes walking out to save from shipwreck: well 
she may! 

For think how many a year has she been conver- 
sant 


With nought but winds and rains. 


This Ste. Marie being the hope of the Breton 
sailor, one finds all along that cruel coast 
statues of the Virgin, or chapels bearing her 
name, standing on bold promontories or cliffs 
at dangerous points. At Paimpol, where 
live the quaint fisherfolk of Pierre Loti’s 
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«Pécheur d’Islande,» «our Lady» is the 
object of especial homage, and plays a 
prominent part in all the processions at 
pardons and other féte-days. Every fishing- 
boat carries a little faience statue of her, 
which counts for much more in the Breton 
mind than any marine insurance. Notwith- 
standing this, the graves in the Paimpol 
burying-ground are those of women and 
children; only here and there a man is 
buried. And we recalled the little church 
which Pierre Loti has made us know, as we 
chanced upon it one summer Sunday night; 
within, dotting the space darkened by the 
twilight, the white coiffes of widows and 
orphans, showing like pale stars in a dark 
firmament—lonely women and children, pray- 
ing, while from the open door we looked upon 
the burying-ground with the same blue- 
beaded ornaments that Browning describes 
in «Fifine at the Fair.» 

In the memorable ramble of the poem the 



























































pair chance upon the Druid monument. Un- 
less one has happened upon one of these 
monstrous, weird piles at night, it is diffi- 
cult to believe how solemn is the impression 
given. 


How does it strike you, this construction gaunt 
and gray— 

Sole object, these piled stones, that gleam un- 
ground-away 

By twilight’s hungry jaw, which champs fine all 
beside 

I’ the solitary waste we grope through? Oh, no 


guide 

Need we to grope our way and reach the mon- 
strous door 

Of granite! Take my word, the deeper you ex- 
plore 

That caverned passage, filled with fancies to the 
brim, 


The less will you approve the adventure! Sucha 
grim 

Bar-sinister soon blocks abrupt your path,and ends 

All with a cold dread shape,—shape whereon 
Learning spends 

Labour, and leaves the text obscurer for the gloss, 

While Ignorance reads right—recoiling from that 
Cross! 

Whence came the mass and mass, strange quality 
of stone 

Unquarried anywhere i’ the region round? Un- 
known! 

Just as unknown, how such enormity could be 

Conveyed by land, or else transported over sea, 

And laid in order, so, precisely each on each. 


And of the solitary, stately menhir 


ae IG ct. oe 
Surmised the old gray stone upright there, through 
such tracts 
Of solitariness and silence, kept the facts 
Entrusted it, could deal out doctrine, did it please: 
No — and frothy draught, but liquor on the 
ees, 
Strong, savage, and sincere. 


Separated from the Breton atmosphere 
which surrounds it, outside and beyond the 
Pornic stretch of land and sea which frames 
it, there are, of course, unforgettable lines, 
sentences which give the key-note of the 
poem, as: 

Life means—learning to abhor 
The false, and love the true, truth treasured snatch 
by snatch. 


Or: 
: Into the truth of things— 
Out of their falseness rise, and reach thou, and 
remain! 


During three summers, 1863, 64, and ’65, 
Browning visited Ste. Marie. The letter of 
September, 1865, given by Mrs. Orr, refers 
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to the Pornic legend. «I suppose my poem 
which you say brings me and Pornic together 
in your mind is the one about the poor girl. 
If so, «fancy!» (as I hear you say). They have 
pulled down the church since I arrived last 
month. There are only the shell-like, roofless 
walls left for a few weeks more. It was very 
old, built on a natural base of rock, small 
enough, to be sure; so they built a smart new 
one behind it, and down goes this—just as 
if they could not have pitched down their 
brick and stucco further away, and left the 
old place for the fishermen. . . . Certain old 
Norman ornaments, capitals, pillars, and the 
like, which we left erect in the doorway, are 
at this moment in a heap of rubbish by the 
roadside. The people here are good, stupid, 
and dirty, without a sense of picturesqueness 
in their clod-polls.»' 

How often it happens to one traveling 
through Brittany to come upon lovely little 
churches or chapels in most unexpected 
places,—sometimes on the edge, sometimes 
in the depths, of a forest, or on a cliff over- 
looking the sea,—built in the middle ages, 
when faith and zeal found expression in this 
manner! These have now fallen into disuse, 
though not yet into decay. Only the poverty 
of the people has prevented a «smart new 
one» from taking the place of the beautiful 
old church. 

On our way to Folgoét we chanced upon 
one of these beautiful chapels, standing a 
hundred feet from the road, in a grove of tall 
trees. After long searching we found the 
custodian of the rusty key, —itself a relic of 
the middle ages,—who opened the door for 
us. How beautiful it all was! What simpli- 
city,and what perfect proportions! The well- 
meaning Breton explained apologetically: 
«Of course it ’s very old, but we hope to be 
able to build a new one in its place in a few 
years. They tore their old church down over 
in Plougastel, and built a new one two years 
ago; but we are poor in this parish.» «Oh, 
no; you are not poor; you are rich,» I an- 
swered. «You have this beautiful old church. 
God keep you from following the fashion of 
Plougastel!» Of course the good soul looked 
sympathetically at us, as at people gone out 
of their senses. 

It was at Ste. Marie that the poem « James 


1 Mr. Sharp, in his « Life of Robert Browning,» page 
173, tells us that the poem «Gold Hair » was written in 
Normandy in 1858. Mr. Browning was in Pornic in the 
summers of 1863-4-5. In Mr. Sharp’s «Chronological 
List of Works,» he puts the publication of «Gold Hair» 
and « James Lee »—both poems having Pornic for set- 
ting—in 1864. 
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Lee’s Wife» took form. Browning writes to 
a friend: «This is a wild little place in Brit- 
tany, close by the sea—a hamlet of a dozen 
houses—perfectly lovely. You may walk on 
the edge of the low rocks for miles. 

I feel out of the very earth sometimes, as | 
sit at the window, with the little church or 
field, a few houses, and the sea. On a week- 
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Oh, good gigantic smile o’ the brown old earth, 
This autumn morning! How he sets his bones 
To bask i’ the sun, and thrusts out knees and feet 
For the ripple to run over in its mirth; 
Listening the while, where on the heap of stones 
The white breast of the sea-lark twitters sweet.' 


Each separate spot on this bit of Pornic 
shore gave the key-note and title to these 
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day there is nobody in the village. Plenty 
of hay-stacks, cows, and fowls; all our butter, 
eggs, and milk are produced on the farm 
here. Such a soft sea, and such a mournful 
wind!» Mrs. Orr tells us that the «window » 
of the letter is the «doorway» of the poem. 

On this autumn morning we sought the 
spots which Browning has framed in « James 
Lee» We walked «along the beach»; we 


lingered «on the cliff,» and clambered 
«among the rocks.» Can one forget the 
lines: 








rare groups of verses that go to make the 
whole of the poem. 


The water ’s in stripes like a snake, 
To the leeward, — 
On the weather-side, black, spotted white with the 
wind. 
«Good fortune departs, and disaster ’s behind,» — 
Hark, the wind with its wants and its infinite wail! 


1 Reminding one of the lines in « Pauline»: 


And tongues of bank go shelving in the waters, 
Where the pale-throated snake reclines his head, 
And old gray stones lic making eddies there. 














This is the «mournful wind» of the letter. 
And the field and the fig-tree of the third 
stanza: 


Our fig-tree, that leaned for the saltness, has furled 
Her five fingers, 

Each leaf like a hand opened wide to the world 
Where there lingers 

No glint of the gold, Summer sent for her sake. 


The «mayor’s house,» which Browning oc- 
cupied, has disappeared, or perhaps is ab- 
sorbed in a modern French villa, its «clean 
and bare » walls doubtless given over to the 
inevitable stucco. 

The year 1866 brought the poet to another 
little nook in lower Brittany—Le Croisic. 
His father had died in June, and his sister 
came to live with him. They had tried Dinard. 
The letter written from Le Croisic says: «We 
all found Dinard unsuitable, and after staying 
a few days at St. Malo, resolved to try this 
place, and well for us, since we find it serves 
our purpose capitally. . . . We are in the 
most delicious and peculiar old house I ever 
occupied, the oldest in the town; plenty of 
great rooms, nearly as much space as in the 
Villa Alberti. The little town and surround- 
ing country are wild and primitive, even a 
trifle beyond Pornic perhaps. Close by is Batz 
—a village where the men dress in white 
from head to foot, with baggy breeches 
and great black flap hats. Opposite is 
Guérande, the old capital of Brittany. You 
have read about it in Balzac’s ‘ Béatrix. 
And other interesting places are near. The 
sea is all round our peninsula, and, on the 
whole, I expect we shall like it very much.» 

Browning has made Croisic unforgettable, 
not because he lived there, for the simple 
folk do not dream what poet dwelt among 
them those summers, but chiefly because 
«Hervé Riel the Croisickese» has been so 
beautifully framed in the poem. We found 
the « delicious and peculiar » house where the 
poet lived. We walked along the shore among 
the fisherfolk, and met his Hervé Riel more 
than once. We see him to-day, looking to be 
of the same valiant stuff as when he «up 
stood, out stepped, in struck» to save the 
French fleet on that 31st of May, 1692, at 
«St. Malo on the Rance» The type still 
abounds on this rocky shore of Croisic. 


Not a symptom of surprise 
In the frank blue Breton eyes, 


exactly describes the Hervé Riel we met. 
Nor is the « Belle Aurore» lacking. We saw 
—we believe we saw—Hervé Riel, and his 
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Belle Aurore, and a flock of little Hervé Riels 
and Belle Aurores, on this September morning 
of 1893. It is only in this one little spot of 
Brittany that one finds «blue Breton eyes » 
(Browning makes no mistakes). A Breton 
historian tells us that only in Batz, Guérande, 
and Croisic are found the Saxon element— 
« Saxons that were left behind and forgotten 
in Brittany » after an invasion. They are tall, 
and have blond hair and blue eyes. The cos- 
tumes of these Batz people are the gayest 
and most elaborate in Brittany—«the men 
dressed in white from head to foot, of 
whom Browning writes, being those who work 
in the salt-fields, the one industry besides ag- 
riculture. As for the others, the women wear 
white dresses with red or blue sleeves, black 
or violet petticoats bordered with velvet, fine 
red stockings, coiffes attached under the chin, 
with barbs floating over the shoulders, and 
lace collars or fichus daintily fluted. The 
costume of the men is not less picturesque: 
three or four waistcoats of different lengths 
and of all colors, large plaited trousers, the 
hat broad-brimmed and raised proudly in 
front, but falling over the eyes when they 
are in mourning. This was the ancient 
costume of the people of Batz; to-day it is 
somewhat simplified, but still very pictu- 
resque. 

The rocky coast of Croisic is a fit training- 
school for such sailors as this typical Hervé 
Riel; and after knowing the Croisickese 
sailors, one is not surprised at the gallant 
deed of Browning’s hero. The affectionate 
qualities of these people are shown in Hervé 
Riel’s reply when asked to name his reward; 
he begs a whole day’s holiday, that he may 
visit his wife, whom he calls «the Belle Au- 
rore.» In other respects the poet has given 
us in Hervé Riel the true flavor of this 
strangely interesting Breton, the Croisick- 
ese, brave, handsome, and gentle. Mr. Brown- 
ing, while at St. Malo, found the name 
Duguay-Trouin everywhere. A street and 
a quay bear his name, his statue stands in 
a public square, and his portrait is in the 
museum. It would seem that he has honors 
sufficient without the bit of glory that really 
belonged to the «simple coasting pilot» of 
Croisic. While in Croisic, Browning came to 
believe that the real hero who saved the 
French fleet in 1692 was no other than Hervé 
Riel of Croisic. He searched the records of 
the admiralty, established the fact, and de- 
termined to honor a deserving name, thus 
honoring likewise the modest little town. 
The poem was written, but lay in a drawer 
until 1871, when, desiring to contribute to 
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the Paris Relief Fund, for the aid of the 
people after the siege, Mr. Browning sold it 
to the «Cornhill Magazine» for one hundred 
pounds, and this was his contribution. 

The late M. Guizot, in his course of lec- 
tures on the poems of Robert Browning at 
the College of France in 1892-93, said, in 
connection with this poem: «Mr. Browning 
said to me that it was not without a pur- 
pose that he selected this poem, which was 
a tribute to the bravery and modesty of a 
French sailor, thus bringing it to serve 
other brave Frenchmen who also had shown 
real heroism» Browning himself says of 


« Hervé Riel»: «I venture to call my verses 
good for once.» 
Mr. Browning, with his sister, returned to 
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Crowd closer, let us! 


Ha, the secret nursed 
Inside yon hollow, crusted roundabout 
With copper where the clamp was, —how the burst 


Vindicates flame the stealthy feeder! 
Thy splendidest—a minute and no more? 
So soon again all sobered as before? 


Spout 


Our log is old ship-timber, broken bulk. 
There ’s sea-brine spirits up the. brimstone flame. 


Why resist the temptation to put along- 
side these Croisic lines those other that bear 
the title « By the Fireside,» in « James Lee’s 
Wife »? 

Is all our fire of shipwreck wood, 
Oak and pine? 
Oh, for the ills half-understood, 
The dim, dead woe 





Long ago 














Befallen this bitter coast 
of France! 
Well, poor sailors took 
their chance; 
I take mine. 


A ruddy shaft our fire 
must shoot 
O’er the sea; 
Do sailors eye the case- 
ment— mute 
Drenched and stark, 
From their bark— 
And envy, gnash their 
teeth for hate 
O’ the warm, safe house 
and happy freight— 
Thee and me? 


But it is with Croisic 
that we have now to 
do, where the poet sits 
before the ship-wood 
blaze. He recalls his 
boyhood, when, watch- 
ing the sparks and 
flames of a log fire, he 
was wont to conjure 
heroes therefrom. 


By that old nurse-taught 
game which gave the 
sprites 








A PEASANT DINNER. 


Croisic in the summer of 1867. In his «Two 


Each one his title and 
career. 


He sings now of the wild, weather-beaten 


Poets of Croisic » he takes occasion to honor Croisic: 


two well-nigh forgotten men of that out- 


of-the-way town. The first ten verses of [aunched by our ship-wood, float we, once adrift, 


the poem sing of the log fire—the blazing 


In fancy to that land-strip waters wash, 


ship-wood sending forth the many-colored We both know well! Where uncouth tribes made 


flames: 
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Long since to just keep life in, billows dash 
Nigh over folk who shudder at each lift 

Of the old tyrant tempest’s whirlwind-lash, 
Though they have built the serviceable town 
Tempests but tease now, billows drench, not drown. 


Croisic, the spit of sandy rock which juts 
Spitefully northward, bears nor tree nor shrub 

To tempt the ocean, show what Guérande shuts 
Behind her, past wild Batz whose Saxons grub 

The ground for crystals grown where ocean gluts 
Their promontory’s breadth with salt: all stub 


1 One of the Breton poet Brizeux’s best-known poems 
—« Les Goélands »—describes a custom of Croisic. The 
young women come down to the shore to bid adieu to 
their lovers who are sailing away to the Spanish coast. 


Le matin, & la mer haute 

Les jeunes gens du Croisic 

Vont s’embarquer sur leur bricks: 

Mes scours, chantons sur la céte 
Goélands, Goélands, 

Ramcnez-vous nos amants! 


A MAN OF BATZ AND A WOMAN 





OF GUIMILLIAN. 


Of rock and stretch of sand, the land’s last strife 
To rescue a poor remnant for dear life. 


Could any words more truly picture this 
cruel coast, jutting « spitefully northward »? 
And «what Guérande shuts behind» is a 
veritable bit of Italian softness—balmy air, 
tender sky, fruitful, verdant, with perfume 
of violet and spreading green of fig-trees; 
and, between Guérande and Croisic, Batz, 
with its salt-marshes.1 


The ships sail away. The sea-gulls follow the ships. The 
maidens, weeping and dancing in circles onthe shore, sing: 

Goélands, aux ports d’Espagne 

Guidez nos chers matelots, 

Et parlez leurs sur les flots 

Des filles de la Bretagne. 

Goélands, Goélands, 
Ramenez-vous nos amants! 


The faithful sea-gulls have followed the ships. The 
maidens, alas! stretch their arms in vain toward the sea. 
~ 765 ” 
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In the fourteenth verse the poet writes: 


And still so much remains of that gray cult, 
That even now, of nights, do women steal 

To the sole Menhir standing, and insult 
The antagonistic church-spire by appeal 

To power discrowned in vain, since each adult 
Believes the gruesome thing she clasps may heal 

Whatever plague no priestly help can cure: 

Kiss but the cold stone, the event is sure! 


Not until the twenty-second verse do we 
actually arrive at the « two poets.» 


— Poets, if you please! 

What, even there, endowed with knack of rhyme, 
Did two among the aborigines 

Of that rough region pass the ungracious time 
Suiting, to rumble-tumble of the sea’s, 

The songs forbidden a serener clime? 
Or had they universal audience—that ’s 
To say, the folk of Croisic, ay, and Batz? 
166 





Then follows the story of the fair—René 
Gentilhomme: 


Appropriate appellation! noble birth 
And knightly blazon, the device wherefrom 
Was ‘Better do than say»! In Croisic’s dearth 
Why prison his career while Christendom 
Lay open to reward acknowledged worth? 
He therefore left it at the proper age, 
And got to be the Prince of Condé’s page. 


Not until the sixty-seventh stanza does 
the poet take up the legend of the two poets 
of Croisic, and in the sixty-ninth stanza he 
says: 

Paul Desforges Maillard, Croisickese by birth. 


. . « Cease to scan 
The ways of Providence! See Croisic’s dearth— 
Not Paris in its plentitude—suffice 
To furnish France with her best poet twice! 

















The chief success of the second poet seems 
to lie in the fact that he «brought Voltaire 
upon his knees.» Moreover, he furnished 
Piron with the subject of his comedy « Mé- 
tromanie »: 

. . . There you’ll find 
He ’s Francaleu mai 
As for Voliaire, he ’s Damis. 


To a lover of Brittany the poem is con- 
genial. To a poet or critic the gem is the 
epilogue beginning: 

Such a starved bank of moss 
Till that May-morn, 

Blue ran the flash across: 
Violets were born! 


Another important place mentioned is 
Quimper, the chief city of that department 
of the province called Finistére. 

Near Quimper is the forest of Broceliande, 
still murmuring of past mysteries. In this 
forest stood the palace of marble and gold 
in which the fairy Vivian imprisoned Lancelot 
of the Lake; and the Bretons will tell you that 
under a rock in Broceliande the enchanter 
Merlin is still sleeping. In this forest is that 
«Endless Valley» where the souls of perfid- 
ious lovers forever wander. After Quimper 
we find Mr. Browning on that bit of Brit- 
tany coast where once the «Roi d’Ys» 
held his court. He writes from Audierne: 
« At Quimper we heard, for a second 
time, that Audierne would suit exactly, 
and to it we came, happily, for ‘suit 
it certainly does. Look on the map 
for the most westerly point of Brittany 
and of the mainland of Europe; there 
is niched Audierne, a delightful, quite 
unspoiled little fishing-town, with the 
open ocean in front, and beautiful woods, 
hills, dales, meadows, and lanes behind 
and beyond, sprinkled here and there 
with villages, each with its fine old 
church. Sarianne and I have just re- 
turned from a walk, in the course of 
which we visited a town—Pont Croix— 
with a beautiful cathedral-like building 
amid a cluster of clean, bright Breton 
houses; and a little farther on is an- 
other church, Notre Dame de Comfort, 
with only a hovel or two round it, worth 
the journey from England to see.» 

Not far from Audierne, where the 
Bay of Douarninez is, formerly stood 
the city of Is. Here King Gradlon had 
established his court. St.Gwenolé, a dis- 
ciple of St. Corentin, who had the knack 
of promenading on water dry-shod, was 
much beloved by Gradlon, who, it ap- 
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pears, had a special talent for discovering 
saints and a great admiration for miracles. 
He gave to Gwenolé the celebrated monastery 
of Landévének, in Finistére, the ruins of 
which are still to be seen. Gwenolé was a 
frequent visitor at the palace at Is, and con- 
sidered it no breach of hospitality to preach 
against the iniquities practised in that city, 
even denouncing the daughter of Gradlon, 
most iniquitous of all. The peasants of 
Huélgoat, in Finistére, still point out a 
gulf into which this wicked princess Dahut 
threw her superfluous lovers. 

Finally God, so the legend goes, decided to 
punish the crimes of the people of Is, and 
Dahut became his instrument. The sluice- 
gates of the city could be unlocked only with 
the golden key which the king always wore 
hung about his neck. Dahut, having prom- 
ised this key to her lover, who had planned 
to destroy the city, stole it from her 
father’s neck as he was sleeping. Shortly 
after the sea rushed in and overwhelmed the 
city. At the moment of danger St. Gwenolé 
ran to the king, and warned him of the peril, 
urging him to flee. Gradlon mounted his 
horse, taking his daughter with him; but 
he was overtaken by the waves. At that 
crisis a terrible voice commanded him to 
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separate himself from his daughter, who 
was behind him in the saddle. The king 
recognized in this the voice of God, and 
abandoned his daughter to the waves. The 
sea, satisfied with its prey, receded; but 
the city of Is was swallowed up, with all its 
inhabitants, and the next day only the Bay 
of Douarninez was to be seen. 

It is in this bay, near the Pointe du Raz, 
that the Breton sailor still believes he sees 
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fishermen’s cabins, to beg for burial. To- 
day the priests of this coast go out in boats 
to say the mass for the dead in presence of 
the people, who kneel praying on the shore. 

Normandy was the scene of Browning’s 
«Red Cotton Night-cap Country.» The sum- 
mers of 1870, ’72, ’73, and still others, were 
passed in this province. Normandy—-thrifty, 
industrious, adaptive, successful, glib, forget- 
ful of her folk-lore, keeping pace with the 
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TREPASSES—THE BAY OF LOST SOULS. 


under the green waves the ruined streets and 
monuments of this Breton Sodom. He even 
shows the print of the foot of King Gradlon’s 
horse on a rock near by! 

This bit of Brittany coast teems with weird 
and gruesome legends. Not far from the 
Pointe du Raz is the Baie des Trépasses. The 
legend of this bay dates from the Druids. The 
flavor is one that appeals to the Breton taste 
and fancy, and has been carefully preserved. 

According to the Celtic legend, the Druids 
after death embarked from this coast to be 
transported to the {le de Sein, a wild island off 
Pointe du Raz, there to be buried. So savage 
is the sea at this point that many corpses 
were shipwrecked. These souls, weeping in 
great anguish, walk up and down the shore 
of this bay; often the skeletons of these 
wrecked creatures knock at the doors of the 


(DRUID MONUMENT TO THE LEFT.) 


century—is thoroughly French. Brittany— 
land of beautiful churches, of poetic tradi- 
tions, sanctuary of the legend, cradle of the 
Druids—still celebrates the brave deeds of 
her heroes and of her saints. She still sings 
the old songs to her little ones. Her young 
men and maidens still dance the gavotte at 
the pardons. She has not yet lost her faith 
in her fairies. To her simple peasants the 
animals still talk on Christmas nights, and 
on the eve of St. Toussaint the dead walk in 
solemn procession through the fields. The 
table stands, has always stood, and always 
will stand, by the one window, and the 
benches are on each side. The beggar 1s 
always welcomed, and at weddings the custom 
still holds for the bride to dance with the 
beggar, for the sake of the good luck that is 


sure to result. 
A. M. Mosher. 




















AN ADVENTURE WITH A DOG AND A GLACIER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF «THE MOUNTAINS OF CALIFORNIA,» ETC. 


N the summer of 1880 I 
set out from Fort Wran- 
gel in a canoe, with the 
Rev.S. H. Young, my for- 
mer companion, and a 
crew of Indians, to con- 
tinue the exploration of 
the icy region of south- 

eastern Alaska, begun in the fall of 1879. 
After the necessary provisions, blankets, etc., 
had been collected and stowed away, and the 
Indians were in their places ready to dip 
their paddles, while a crowd of their friends 
were looking down from the wharf to bid 
them good-by and good luck, Mr. Young, for 
whom we were waiting, at length came 
aboard, followed by a little black dog that 
immediately made himself at home by curl- 
ing up in a hollow among the baggage. I 
like dogs, but this one seemed so small, dull, 
and worthless that I objected to his going, 
and asked the missionary why he was taking 
him. «Such a helpless wisp of hair will only 
be in the way,» I said; «you had better pass 
him up to one of the Indian boys on the 
wharf, to be taken home to play with the 
children. This trip is not likely to be a good 
one for toy dogs. He will be rained on and 
snowed on for weeks, and will require care 
like a baby.» But the missionary assured me 
that he would be no trouble at all; that he 
was a perfect wonder of a dog—could endure 
cold and hunger like a polar bear, could swim 
like a seal, and was wondrous wise, etc., mak- 
ing out a list of virtues likely to make him 
the most interesting of the company. 
Nobody could hope to unravel the lines of 
his ancestry. He was short-legged, bunchy- 
bodied, and almost featureless— something 
like a muskrat. Though smooth, his hair was 
long and silky, so that when the wind was at 
his back it ruffled, making him look shaggy. 
At first sight his only noticeable feature was 
his showy tail, which was about as shady and 
airy as a squirrel’s, and was carried curling 
forward nearly to his ears. On closer in- 
spection you might see his thin, sensitive 
ears and his keen dark eyes with cunning tan 
spots. Mr. Young told me that when the dog 
was about the size of a wood-rat he was pre- 
Vou. LIV.—97. 


sented to his wife by an Irish prospector at 
Sitka, and that when he arrived at Fort 
Wrangel he was adopted by the Stickeen 
Indians as a sort of new good-luck totem, 
and named «Stickeen» for the tribe, with 
whom he became a favorite. On our trip he 
soon proved himself a queer character—odd, 
concealed, independent, keeping invincibly 
quiet, and doing many inexplicable things 
that piqued my curiosity. Sailing week after 
week through the long, intricate channels 
and inlets among the innumerable islands 
and mountains of the coast, he spent the 
dull days in sluggish ease, motionless, and 
apparently as unobserving as a hibernating 
marmot. But I discovered that somehow he 
always knew what was going forward. When 
the Indians were about to shoot at ducks or 
seals, or when anything interesting was to be 
seen along the shore, he would rest his chin 
on the edge of the canoe and calmly look out. 
When he heard us talking about making a 
landing, he roused himself to see what sort 
of place we were coming to, and made ready 
to jump overboard and swim ashore as soon 
as the canoe neared the beach. Then, with 
a vigorous shake to get rid of the brine in 
his hair, he went into the woods to hunt 
small game. But though always the first 
out of the canoe, he was always the last to 
get into it. When we were ready to start 
he could never be found, and refused to 
come to our call. We soon found out, how- 
ever, that though we could not see him at 
such times, he saw us, and from the cover 
of the briers and huckleberry-bushes in the 
fringe of the woods was watching the canoe 
with wary eye. For as soon as we were fairly 
off, he came trotting down the beach, plunged 
into the surf, and swam after us, knowing 
well that we would cease rowing and take 
him in. When the contrary little vagabond 
came alongside, he was lifted by the neck, 
held at arm’s length a moment to drip, and 
dropped aboard. We tried to cure him of 
this trick by compelling him to swim farther 
before stopping for him; but this did no good: 
the longer the swim, the better he seemed to 
like it. 

Though capable of most spacious idleness, 
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he was always ready for excursions or adven- 
tures of any sort. When the Indians went 
into the woods for a deer, Stickeen was sure 
to be at their heels, provided I had not yet 
left camp. For though I never carried a gun, 
he always followed me, forsaking the hunt- 
ing Indians, and even his master, to share 
my wanderings. The days that were too 
stormy for sailing I spent in the woods, or 
on the mountains or glaciers, wherever | 
chanced to be; and Stickeen always insisted 
on following me, gliding through the drip- 
ping huckleberry-bushes and prickly Panax 
and Rubus tangles like a fox, scarce stirring 
their close-set branches, wading and wallow- 
ing through snow, swimming ice-cold streams, 
jumping logs and rocks and the crusty hum- 
mocks and crevasses of glaciers with the 
patience and endurance of a determined 
mountaineer, never tiring or getting dis- 
couraged. Once he followed me over a 
glacier the surface of which was so rough 
that it cut his feet until every step was 
marked with blood; but he trotted on with 
Indian fortitude until I noticed his pain and, 
taking pity on him, made him a set of moc- 
casins out of a handkerchief. But he never 
asked help or made any complaint, as if, like 
a philosopher, he had learned that without 
hard work and suffering there could be no 
pleasure worth having. 

Yet nobody knew what Stickeen was good 
for. He seemed to meet danger and hard- 
ships without reason, insisted on having his 
own way, never obeyed an order, and the 
hunters could never set him on anything 
against his will, or make him fetch anything 
that was shot. I tried hard to make his ac- 
quaintance, guessing there must be some- 
thing in him; but he was as cold as a glacier, 
and about as invulnerable to fun, though his 
master assured me that he played at. home, 
and in some measure conformed to the 
usages of civilization. His equanimity was 
so immovable it seemed due to unfeeling 
ignorance. Let the weather blow and roar, 
he was as tranquil as a stone; and no matter 
what advances you made, scarce a glance or 
a tail-wag would you get for your pains. No 
superannuated mastiff or bulldog grown old 
in office surpassed this soft midget in stoic 
dignity. He sometimes reminded me of those 
plump, squat, unshakable cacti of the Arizona 
deserts that give no sign of feeling. A true 
child of the wilderness, holding the even 
tenor of his hidden life with the silence and 
serenity of nature, he never displayed a trace 
of the elfish vivacity and fun of the terriers 
and collies that we all know, nor of their 
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touching affection and devotion. Like chil- 
dren, most small dogs beg to be loved and 
allowed to love, but Stickeen seemed a very 
Diogenes, asking only to be let alone. He 
seemed neither old nor young. His strength 
lay in his eyes. They looked as old as the 
hills, and as young and as wild. I never 
tired looking into them. It was like looking 
into a landscape; but they were small and 
rather deep-set, and had no explaining 
puckers around them to give out particu- 
lars. I was accustomed to look into the 
faces of plants and animals, and I watched 
the little sphinx more and more keenly as an 
interesting study. But there is no estimating 
the wit and wisdom concealed and latent in 
our lower fellow-mortals until made manifest 
by profound experiences; for it is by suffer- 
ing that dogs as well as saints are developed 
and made perfect. 

After we had explored the glaciers of 
the Sumdum and Tahkoo inlets, we sailed 
through Stephen’s Passage into Lynn Canal, 
and thence through Icy Strait into Cross 
Sound, looking for unexplored inlets leading 
toward the ice-fountains of the Fairweather 
Range. While the tide was in our favor in 
Cross Sound we were accompanied by a fleet 
of icebergs drifting out to the ocean from 
Glacier Bay. Slowly we crawled around Van- 
couver’s Point, Wimbleton, our frail canoe 
tossed like a feather on the massive swells 
coming in past Cape Spenser. For miles the 
Sound is bounded by precipitous cliffs which 
looked terribly stern in gloomy weather. 
Had our canoe been crushed or upset, we 
could have gained no landing here; for the 
cliffs, as high as those of Yosemite, sink per- 
fectly sheer into deep water. Eagerly we 
scanned the immense wall on the north side 
for the first sign of an opening, all of us 
anxious except Stickeen, who dozed in peace 
or gazed dreamily at the tremendous preci- 
pices when he heard us talking about them. 
At length we discovered the entrance of 
what is now called Taylor Bay, and about five 
o’clock reached the head of it, and encamped 
near the front of a large glacier which ex- 
tends as an abrupt barrier all the way across 
from wall to wall of the inlet, a distance of 
three or four miles. 

On first observation the glacier presented 
some unusual features, and that night I 
planned a grand excursion for the morrow. 
I awoke early, called not only by the glacier, 
but also by a storm. Rain, mixed with trail- 
ing films of scud and the ragged, drawn-out 
nether surfaces of gray clouds, filled the 
inlet, and was sweeping forward in a thick, 






















































passionate, horizontal flood, as if it were all 
passing over the country instead of falling 
on it. Everything was streaming with life 
and motion—woods, rocks, waters, and the 
sky. The main perennial streams were boom- 
ing, and hundreds of new ones, born of the 
rain, were descending in gray and white 
cascades on each side of the inlet, fairly 
streaking their rocky slopes, and roaring like 
the sea. I had intended making a cup of 
coffee before starting, but when I heard the 
storm I made haste to join it; for in storms 
nature has always something extra fine to 
show us, and if we have wit to keep in right 
relations with them the danger is no more 
than in home-keeping, and we can go with 
them rejoicing, sharing their enthusiasm, and 
chanting with theold Norsemen, «The blast of 
the tempest aids our oars; the hurricane is 
our servant, and drives us whither we wish 
to go» So 1 took my ice-ax, buttoned my 
coat, put a piece of bread in my pocket, and 
set out. Mr. Young and the Indians were 
asleep, and so, I hoped, was Stickeen; but I 
had not gone a dozen rods before he left his 
warm bed in the tent, and came boring 
through the blast after me. That a man 
should welcome storms for their exhilarat- 
ing music and motion,.and go forth to see 
God making landscapes, isreasonable enough; 
but what fascination could there be in dismal 
weather for this poor, feeble wisp of a dog, 
so pathetically small? Anyhow, on he came, 
breakfastless, through the choking blast. I 
stopped, turned my back to the wind, and 
gave him a good, dissuasive talk. «Now 
don’t,» I said, shouting to make myself 
heard in the storm—«now don’t, Stickeen. 
What has got into your queer noddle now? 
You must be daft. This wild day has nothing 
for you. Go back to camp and keep warm. 
There is no game abroad—nothing but 
weather. Not a foot or wing is stirring. 
Wait and get a good breakfast with your 
master, and be sensible for once. I can’t feed 
you or carry you, and this storm will kill you.» 
But nature, it seems, was at the bottom of the 
affair; and she gains her ends with dogs as 
well as with men, making us do as she likes, 
driving us on her ways, however rough. So 
after ordering him back again and again to 
ease my conscience, I saw that he was not 
to be shaken off; as well might the earth try 
to shake off the moon. I had once led his 
master into trouble, when he fell on one of 
the topmost jags of a mountain, and dislo- 
cated his arms. Now the turn of his humble 
companion was coming. The dog just stood 
there in the wind, drenched and blinking, 
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saying doggedly, « Where thou goest I will 
go.» So I told him to come on, if he must, 
and gave him a piece of the bread I had put 
in my pocket for breakfast. Then we pushed 
on in company, and thus began the most 
memorable of all my wild days. 

The level flood, driving straight in our 
faces, thrashed and washed us wildly until 
we got into the shelter of the trees and ice- 
cliffs on the east side of the glacier, where 
we rested and listened and looked on in com- 
fort. The exploration of the glacier was my 
main object, but the wind was too high to 
allow excursions over its open surface, where 
one might be dangerously shoved while bal- 
ancing for a jump on the brink of a crevasse. 
In the meantime the storm was a fine study. 
Here the end of the glacier, descending over 
an abrupt swell of resisting rock about five 
hundred feet high, leans forward and falls 
in majestic ice-cascades. And as the storm 
came down the glacier from the north, 
Stickeen and I were beneath the main cur- 
rent of the blast, while favorably located to 
see and hear it. A broad torrent, draining 
the side of the glacier, now swollen by scores 
of new streams from the mountains, was roll- 
ing boulders along its rocky channel between 
the glacier and the woods with thudding, 
bumping, muffled sounds, rushing toward the 
bay with tremendous energy, as if in haste 
to get out of the mountains, the waters above 
and beneath calling to each other, and all to 
the ocean, their home. Looking southward 
from our shelter, we had this great torrent 
on our left, with mossy woods on the moun- 
tain slope above it, the glacier on our right, 
the wild, cascading portion of it forming a 
multitude of towers, spires, and flat-topped 
battlements seen through the trees, and 
smooth gray gloom ahead. I tried to draw 
the marvelous scene in my note-book, but 
the rain fell on my page in spite of all that 
I could do to shelter it, and the sketch 
seemed miserably defective. 

When the wind began to abate I traced the 
east side of the glacier. All the trees stand- 
ing on the edge of the woods were barked 
and bruised, showing high ice-mark in a very 
telling way, while tens of thousands of those 
that had stood for centuries on the bank of 
the glacier farther out lay crushed and be- 
ing crushed. In many places I could see, 
down fifty feet or so beneath, the margin ef 
the glacier mill, where trunks from on« to 
two feet in diameter were being ground to 
pulpagainst outstanding rock-ribs and bosses 
of the bank. About three miles above the 
front of the glacier, I climbed to the surface 
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of it by means of ax-steps, made easy for 
Stickeen; and as far as the eye could reach, 
the level, or nearly level, glacier stretched 
away indefinitely beneath the gray sky, a 
seemingly boundless prairie of ice. The rain 
continued, which I did not mind; but a ten- 
dency to fogginess in the drooping clouds 
made me hesitate about venturing far from 
land. No trace of the west shore was visible, 
and in case the misty clouds should settle, 
or the wind again become violent, I feared 
getting caught in a tangle of crevasses. 
Lingering undecided, watching the weather, 
I sauntered about on the crystal sea. For a 
mile or two out I found the ice remarkably 
safe. The marginal crevasses were mostly 
narrow, while the few wider ones were 
easily avoided by passing around them, and 
the clouds began to open here and there. 
Thus encouraged, I at last pushed out for the 
other side; for nature can make us do any- 
thing she likes, luring us along appointed 
ways for the fulfilment of her plans. At first 
we made rapid progress, and the sky was not 
very threatening, while | took bearings oc- 
casionally with a pocket-compass, to enable 
me to retrace my way more surely in case 
the storm should become blinding; but the 
structure-lines of the ice were my main 
guide. Toward the west side we came to a 
closely crevassed section, in which we had 
to make long, narrow tacks and doublings, 
tracing the edges of tremendous longitudinal 
crevasses, many of which were from twenty 
to thirty feet wide, and perhaps a thousand 
feet deep, beautiful and awful. In working 
a way through them I was severely cautious, 
but Stickeen came on as unhesitatingly as the 
flying clouds. Any crevasse that I could jump 
he would leap without so much as halting to 
examine it. The weather was bright and 
dark, with quick flashes of summer and win- 
ter close together. When the clouds opened 
and the sun shone, the glacier was seen from 
shore to shore, with a bright array of encom- 
passing mountains partly revealed, wearing 
the clouds as garments, black in the middle, 
burning on the edges, and the whole icy 
prairie seemed to burst into a bloom of iris 
colors from myriads of crystals. Then sud- 
denly all the glorious show would be again 
smothered in gloom. But Stickeen seemed 
to care for none of these things, bright or 
dark, nor for the beautiful wells filled to the 
brim with water so pure that it was nearly 
invisible, the rumbling, grinding moulins, or 
the quick-flashing, glinting, swirling streams 
in frictionless channels of living ice. Noth- 
ing seemed novel to him. He showed neither 
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caution nor curiosity. His courage was so 
unwavering that it seemed due to dullness 
of perception, as if he were only blindly 
bold; and I warned him that he might slip 
or fall short. His bunchy body seemed all 
one skipping muscle, and his peg legs ap- 
peared to be jointed only at the top. 

We gained the west shore in about three 
hours, the width of the glacier here being 
about seven miles. Then I pushed northward, 
in order to see as far back as possible into 
the fountains of the Fairweather Mountains, 
in case the clouds should rise. The walking 
was easy along the margin of the forest, 
which, of course, like that on the other side, 
had been invaded and crushed by the swollen 
glacier. In an hour we rounded a massive 
headland and came suddenly on another out- 
let of the glacier, which, in the form of a 
wild ice-cascade, was pouring over the rim 
of the main basin toward the ocean with the 
volume of a thousand Niagaras. The surface 
was broken into a multitude of sharp blades 
and pinnacles leaning forward, something 
like the updashing waves of a flood of water 
descending a rugged channel. But these ice- 
waves were many times higher than those of 
river cataracts, and to all appearance motion- 
less. It was a dazzling white torrent two 
miles wide, flowing between high banks black 
with trees. Tracing its left bank three or 
four miles, I found that it discharged into a 
fresh-water lake, filling it with icebergs. 

I would gladly have followed the outlet, 
but the day was waning, and we had to make 
haste on the return trip to get off the ice be- 
fore dark. When we were about two miles 
from the west shore the clouds dropped 
misty fringes, and snow soon began to fly. 
Then I began to feel anxiety as to finding a 
way in the storm through the intricate net- 
work of crevasses which we had entered. 
Stickeen showed no fear. He was still the 
same silent, sufficient, uncomplaining Indian 
philosopher. When the storm-darkness fell 
he kept close behind me. The snow warned 
us to make haste, but at the same time hid 
our way. At rare intervals the cloudsthinned, 
and mountains, looming in the gloom, frowned 
and quickly vanished. I pushed on as best | 
could, jumping innumerable crevasses, and 
for every hundred rods or so of direct ad- 
vance traveling a mile in doubling up and 
down in the turmoil of chasms and dislocated 
masses of ice. After an hour or two of this 
work we came to a series of longitudinal 
crevasses of appalling width, like immense 
furrows. These I traced with firm nerve, ex- 
cited and strengthened by the danger, mak- 

















ing wide jumps, poising cautiously on the 
dizzy edges after cutting hollows for my feet 
before making the spring, to avoid slipping 
or any uncertainty on the farther sides, 
where only one trial is granted—exercise at 
once frightful and inspiring. Stickeen flirted 
across every gap | jumped, seemingly with- 
out effort. Many a mile we thus traveled, 
mostly up and down, making but little real 
headway in crossing, most of the time run- 
ning instead of walking, as the danger of 
spending the night on the glacier became 
threatening. No doubt we could have wea- 
thered the storm for one night, and I faced 
the chance of being compelled to do so; but 
we were hungry and wet, and the north wind 
was thick with snow and bitterly cold, and 
of course that night would have seemed a 
long one. Stickeen gave me no concern. He 
was still the wonderful, inscrutable philoso- 
pher, ready for anything. I could not see far 
enough to judge in which direction the best 
route lay, and had simply to grope my way 
in the snow-choked air and ice. Again and 
again I was put to my mettle, but Stickeen 
followed easily, his nerves growing more un- 
flinching as the dangers thickened; so it al- 
ways is with mountaineers. 

At length our way was barred by a very 
wide and straight crevasse, which I traced 
rapidly northward a mile or so without find- 
ing a crossing or hope of one, then south- 
ward down the glacier about as far, to where 
it united with another crevasse. In all this 
distance of perhaps two miles there was only 
one place where I could possibly jump it; but 
the width of this jump was nearly the utmost 
I dared attempt, while the danger of slipping 
on the farther side was so great that I was 
loath to try it. Furthermore, the side I was 
on was about a foot higher than the other, 
and even with this advantage it seemed 
dangerously wide. One is liable to under- 
estimate the width of crevasses where the 
magnitudes in general are great. I therefore 
measured this one again and again, until 
satisfied that I could jump it if necessary, 
but that in case I should be compelled to 
jump back to the higher side, I might fail. 
Now a cautious mountaineer seldom takes a 
step on unknown ground which seems at all 
dangerous, that he cannot retrace in case he 
should be stopped by unseen obstacles ahead. 
This is the rule of mountaineers who live long; 
and though in haste, I compelled myself to 
sit down and deliberate before I broke it. 
Retracing my devious path in imagination, as 
if it were drawn on a chart, I saw that I was 
recrossing the glacier a mile or two farther 
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up-stream, and was entangled in a section | 
had not before seen. Should I risk this dan- 
gerous jump, or try to regain the woods on 
the west shore, make a fire, and have only 
hunger to endure while waiting for a new 
day? I had already crossed so broad a tangle 
of dangerous ice that I saw it would be diffi- 
cult to get back to the woods through the 
storm; while the ice just beyond the present 
barrier seemed more promising, and the east 
shore was now perhaps about as near as the 
west. I was therefore eager to go on; but 
this wide jump was a tremendous obstacle. 
At length, because of the dangers already 
behind me, I determined to venture against 
those that might be ahead, jumped, and 
landed well, but with so little to spare that 
I more than ever dreaded being compelled to 
take that jump back from the lower side. 
Stickeen followed, making nothing of it. But 
within a distance of a few hundred yards we 
were stopped again by the widest crevasse 
yet encountered. Of course I made haste to 
explore it, hoping all might yet be well. 
About three fourths of a mile up-stream it 
united with the one we had just crossed, as 
I feared it would. Then, tracing it down, | 
found it joined the other great crevasse at 
the lower end, maintaining a width of forty 
to fifty feet. We were on an island about two 
miles long and from one hundred to three 
hundred yards wide, with two barely possible 
ways of escape—one by the way we came, 
the other by an almost inaccessible sliver- 
bridge that crossed the larger crevasse from 
near the middle of the island. After tracing 
the brink, I ran back to the sliver-bridge and 
cautiously studied it. Crevasses caused by 
strains from variations of the rate of motion 
of different parts of the glacier and by con- 
vexities in the channel are mere cracks 
when they first open,—so narrow as hardly 
to admit the blade of a pocket-knife,—and 
widen gradually, according to the extent of 
the strain. Now some of these cracks are 
interrupted like the cracks in wood, and, in 
opening, the strip of ice between overlapping 
ends is dragged out; and if the flow of the 
glacier there is such that no strain is made 
on the sliver, it maintains a continuous con- 
nection between the sides, just as the two 
sides of a slivered crack in wood that is be- 
ing split are connected. Some crevasses re- 
main open for years, and by the melting of 
their sides continue to increase in width 
long after the opening strain has ceased, 
while the sliver-bridges, level on top at first, 
and perfectly safe, are at length melted to 
thin, knife-edged blades, the upper portion 
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being most exposed to the weather; and since 
the exposure is greatest in the middle, they 
at length curve downward like the cables of 
suspension-bridges. This one was evidently 
very old, for it had been wasted until it was 
the worst bridge 1 ever saw. The width of 
the crevasse was here about fifty feet, and 
the sliver, crossing diagonally, was about 
seventy feet long, was depressed twenty-five 
or thirty feet in the middle, and the up-curv- 
ing ends were attached to the sides eight or 
ten feet below the surface of the glacier. 
Getting down the nearly vertical wall to the 
end of it and up the other side were the main 
difficulties, and they seemed all but insur- 
mountable. Of the many perils encountered 
in my years of wandering in mountain alti- 
tudes, none seemed so plain and stern and 
merciless as this. And it was presented 
when we were wet to the skin and hungry, the 
sky was dark with snow, and the night near, 
and we had to fear the snow in our eyes and 
the disturbing action of the wind in any 
movement we might make. But we were 
forced to face it. It was a tremendous 
necessity. 

Beginning not immediately above the 
sunken end of the bridge, but a little to 
one side, I cut nice hollows on the brink for 
my knees to rest in; then, leaning over, with 
my short-handled ax cut a step sixteen or 
eighteen inches below, which, on account of 
the sheerness of the wall, was shallow. That 
step, however, was well made; its floor sloped 
slightly inward, and formed a good hold for 
my heels. Then, slipping cautiously upon it, 
and crouching as low as possible, with my 
left side twisted toward the wall, I steadied 
myself with my left hand in a slight notch, 
while with the right I cut other steps and 
notches in succession, guarding against 
glinting of the ax, for life or death was in 
every stroke, and in the niceness of finish of 
every foothold. After the end of the bridge 
was reached, it was a delicate thing to poise 
on a little platform which I had chipped on 
its up-curving end, and, bending over the 
slippery surface, get astride of it. Crossing 
was easy, cutting off the sharp edge with 
careful strokes, and hitching forward a few 
inches at a time, keeping my balance with my 
knees pressed against its sides. The tremen- 
dous abyss on each side I studiously ignored. 
The surface of that blue sliver was then all 
the world. But the most trying part of the 
adventure was, after working my way across 
inch by inch, to rise from the safe position 
astride that slippery strip of ice, and to cut 
a ladder in the face of the wall—chipping, 
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climbing, holding on with feet and fingers 
in mere notches. At such times one’s whole 
body is eye, and common skill and fortitude 
are replaced by power beyond our call or 
knowledge. Never before had I been so long 
under deadly strain. How I| got up the cliff 
at the end of the bridge I never could tell. 
The thing seemed to have been done by some- 
body else. I never have had contempt of 
death, though in the course of my explora- 
tions I oftentimes felt that to meet one’s fate 
on a mountain, in a grand cafion, or in the 
heart of a crystal glacier would be blessed as 
compared with death from disease, a mean 
accident in a street, or from a sniff of sewer- 
gas. But the sweetest, cleanest death, set 
thus calmly and glaringly clear before us, is 
hard enough to face, even though we feel 
gratefully sure that we have already had 
happiness enough for a dozen lives. 

But poor Stickeen, the wee, silky, sleekit 
beastie—think of him! When I had decided 
to try the bridge, and while I was on my 
knees cutting away the rounded brow, he 
came behind me, pushed his head past my 
shoulder, looked down and across, scanned 
the sliver and its approaches with his queer 
eyes, then looked me in the face with a 
startled air of surprise and concern, and be- 
gan to mutter and whine, saying as plainly 
as if speaking with words, «Surely you are 
not going to try that awful place?» This was 
the first time I had seen him gaze deliberately 
into a crevasse or into my face with a speak- 
ing look. That he should have recognized and 
appreciated the danger at the first glance 
showed wonderful sagacity. Never before 
had the quick, daring midget seemed to know 
that ice was slippery, or that there was such 
a thing as danger anywhere. His looks and 
the tones of his voice when he began to com- 
plain and speak his fears were so human that 
I unconsciously talked to him as I would toa 
boy, and in trying to calm his fears perhaps 
in some measure moderated my own. « Hush 
your fears, my boy,» I said; «we will get 
across safe, though it is not going to be 
easy. No right way is easy in this rough 
world. We must risk our lives to save them. 
At the worst we can only slip; and then how 
grand a grave we shall have! And by and by 
our nice bones will do good in the terminal 
moraine.» But my sermon was far from re- 
assuring him; he began to cry, and after 
taking another piercing look at the tremen- 
dous gulf, ran away in desperate excitement, 
seeking some other crossing. By the time he 
got back, baffled, of course, I had made a step 
or two. I dared not look back, but he made 














himself heard; and when he saw that I was 
certainly crossing, he cried aloud in despair. 
The danger was enough to daunt anybody, 
but it seems wonderful that he should have 
been able to weigh and appreciate it so 
justly. No mountaineer could have seen it 
more quickly or judged it more wisely, dis- 
criminating between real and apparent peril. 

After I had gained the other side he 
howled louder than ever, and after run- 
ning back and forth in vain search for a way 
of escape, he would return to the brink of 
the crevasse above the bridge, moaning and 
groaning as if in the bitterness of death. 
Could this be the silent, philosophic Stickeen? 
I shouted encouragement, telling him the 
bridge was not so bad as it looked, that I had 
left it flat for his feet, and he could walk it 
easily. But he was afraid to try it. Strange 
that so small an animal should be capable of 
such big, wise fears! I called again and again 
in a reassuring tone to come on and fear 
nothing; that he could come if he would only 
try. Then he would hush for a moment, look 
again at the bridge, and shout his unshaka- 
ble conviction that he could never, never 
come that way; then lie back in despair, as if 
howling: «Oh-o-o, what a place! No-o-o; I can 
never go-o-0 down there!» His natural com- 
posure and courage had vanished utterly in 
a tumultuous storm of fear. Had the danger 
been less, his distress would have seemed 
ridiculous. But in this gulf—a huge, yawn- 
ing sepulcher big enough to hold everybody 
in the territory—lay the shadow of death, 
and his heartrending cries might well have 
called Heaven to his help. Perhaps they did. 
So hidden before, he was transparent now, 
and one could see the workings of his mind 
like the movements of a clock out of its case. 
His voice and gestures were perfectly human, 
and his hopes and fears unmistakable, while 
he seemed to understand every word of mine. 
I was troubled at the thought of leaving him. 
It seemed impossible to get him to venture. 
To compel him to try by fear of being left, I 
started off as if leaving him to his fate, and 
disappeared back of a hummock; but this did 
no good, for he only lay down and cried. So 
after hiding a few minutes, I went back to 
the brink of the crevasse, and in a severe 
tone of voice shouted across to him that now 
I must certainly leave him—I could wait no 
longer; and that if he would not come, all I 
could promise was that I would return to 
seek him next day. I warned him that if he 
went back to the woods the wolves would kill 
him, and finished by urging him once more 
by words and gestures to come on. He knew 
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very well what I meant, and at last, with the 
courage of despair, hushed and breathless, 
he lay down on the brink in the hollow I had 
made for my knees, pressed his body against 
the ice to get the advantage of the friction, 
gazed into the first step, put his little feet 
together, and slid them slowly down into it, 
bunching all four in it, and almost standing 
on his head. Then, without lifting them, as 
well as I could see through the snow, he 
slowly worked them over the edge of the 
step, and down into the next and the next 
in succession in the same’ way, and gained 
the bridge. Then lifting his feet with the 
regularity and slowness of the vibrations of 
a seconds’ pendulum, as if counting and 
measuring one, two, three, holding himself in 
dainty poise, and giving separate attention 
to each little step, he gained the foot of the 
cliff, at the top of which I was kneeling to 
give him a lift should he get within reach. 
Here he halted in dead silence, and it was 
here I feared he might fail, for dogs are poor 
climbers. I had nocord. If I had had one, | 
would have dropped a noose over his head 
and hauled him up. But while I was think- 
ing whether an available cord might be made 
out of clothing, he was looking keenly into 
the series of notched steps and finger-holds 
of the ice-ladder I had made, as if counting 
them and fixing the position of each one 
in his mind. Then suddenly up he came, 
with a nervy, springy rush, hooking his paws 
into the notches and steps so quickly that I 
could not see how it was done, and whizzed 
past my head, safe at last! 

And now came a scene! « Well done, well 
done, little boy! Brave boy!» I cried, trying 
to catch and caress him; but he would not 
be caught. Never before or since have | seen 
anything like so passionate a revulsion from 
the depths of despair to uncontrollable, 
exultant, triumphant joy. He flashed and 
darted hither and thither as if fairly de- 
mented, screaming and shouting, swirling 
round and round in giddy loops and circles 
like a leaf in a whirlwind, lying down and 
rolling over and over, sidewise and heels 
over head, pouring forth a tumultuous flood 
of hysterical cries and sobs and gasping 
mutterings. And when I ran up to him to 
shake him, fearing he might die of joy, he 
flashed off two or three hundred yards, his 
feet in a mist of motion; then, turning sud- 
denly, he came back in wild rushes, and 
launched himself at my face, almost knock- 
ing me down, all the time screeching and 
screaming and shouting as if saying, « Saved! 
saved! saved!» Then away again, dropping 
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suddenly at times with his feet in the air, 
trembling, and fairly sobbing. Such passion- 
ate emotion was enough to kill him. Moses’s 
stately song of triumph after escaping the 
Egyptians and the Red Sea was nothing to 
it. Who could have guessed the capacity of 
the dull, enduring little fellow for all that 
most stirs this mortal frame? Nobody could 
have helped crying with him. 

But there is nothing like work for toning 
down either excessive fear or joy. So I ran 
ahead, calling him, in as gruff a voice as I 
could command,’ to come on and stop his 
nonsense, for we had far to go, and it would 
soon be dark. Neither of us feared another 
trial like this. Heaven would surely count 
one enough for a, lifetime. The ice ahead 
was gashed by thousands of crevasses, but 
they-were common ones. The joy of deliver- 
ance burned in us like fire, and we ran with- 
out fatigue, every muscle, with immense 
rebound, glorying in its strength. Stickeen 
flew across everything in his way, and not 
till dark did he settle into his normal fox- 
like, gliding trot. At last the mountains 
crowned with spruce came in sight, looming 
faintly in the gloaming, and we soon felt the 
solid rock beneath our feet, and were safe. 
Then came weariness. We stumbled down 
along the lateral moraine in the dark, over 
rocks and tree-trunks, through the bushes 
and devil-club thickets and mossy logs and 
boulders of the woods where we had shel- 
tered ourselves in the morning. Then out on 
the level mud-slope of the terminal moraine. 
Danger had vanished, and so had our strength. 





We reached camp about ten o’clock, and 
found a big fire and a big supper. A party 
of Hoona Indians had visited Mr. Young, 
bringing a gift of porpoise-meat and wild 
strawberries, and hunter Joe had brought in 
a wild goat. But we lay down, too tired to 
eat much, and soon fell into a troubled sleep. 
The man who said, « The harder the toil the 
sweeter the rest,» never was profoundly tired. 
Stickeen kept springing up and muttering in 
his sleep, no doubt dreaming that he was 
still on the brink of the crevasse; and so did 
I—that night and many others, long after- 
ward, when I was nervous and overtired. 

Thereafter Stickeen was a changed dog. 
During the rest of the trip, instead of hold- 
ing aloof, he would come to me at night, 
when all was quiet about the camp-fire, and 
rest his head on my knee, with a look of de- 
votion, as if I were his god. And often, as he 
caught my eye, he seemed to be trying to 
say, “Was n’t that an awful time we had 
together on the glacier?» 


None of his old friends know what finally be- 
came of him. When my work for the season 
was done I departed for California, and never 
saw the dear little fellow again. Mr. Young 
wrote me that in the summer of 1883 he was 
stolen by a tourist at Fort Wrangel, and 
taken away on a steamer. His fate is 
wrapped in mystery. If alive he is very old. 
Most likely he has left this world—crossed 
the last crevasse—and gone to another. But 
he will not be forgotten. Come what may, to 
me Stickeen is immortal. 
John Muir. 


WHAT STOPPED THE SHIP. 


IGHT bells has gone, Mr. Sims! » 
& shouted the apprentice, shak- 
ing the mate violently. 

« Kight bells! » he answered, 
leaping from his bunk, and 
frantically getting into sea- 

boots. « Why the devil did n’t 
you call me before, Devine? » 

«I called you four times, sir,» said the boy, 
in a hurt tone; «and the last time I made 
sure you ’d get up, because you asked about 
the weather, sir.» 

« Well, you ought to know by this time 
that it’s your business to see me get out,» 
said the mate, with emphasis. «Is the watch 
aft?» 





« Yes, sir.» 

«D—n!» said the mate, and he rushed 
bareheaded on deck to muster his men. 

The port watch lounged, a sleepy group, 
about the main fife-rail—the men for the 
wheel and lookout in oilskins, the remainder 
not fully dressed. 

« Johnson, Hawkins, Tregethen, McCarthy,” 
began the mate. 

« Here, sir. All here,» spoke up one of the 
men. 
«Relieve the wheel, then,» ordered the 
officer. «Be up there in a minute, Mr. 
Markham,» he called to the poop, and then 
dived into his room again for additions to 
his toilet. 
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«It’s mighty funny those boys can’t call 
me decently,» he said to the second mate, 
as he reached the top of the poop-ladder 
five minutes later. 

«Ay, it is, sir,» answered the second, 
dryly. «The course is west by south, if she’ll 
lay it. It’s been calm since four bells.» 

With this the second went below, and the 
mate strode aft to look at the compass. The 
ship was then heading almost due north, for 
there was not a breath of wind, and she had 
no steerageway. A dense fog enshrouded the 
vessel, veiling both sea and sky, and causing 
a steady drip, drip from everything aloft. Al- 
though it was June, the air was raw and bit- 
terly cold, and the mate sent one of the boys 
for his mitts before he had been on deck 
half an hour. 

«Confound theBanks, anyway!» he growled, 
as he stamped up and down. «It’s the cussed- 
est place in the Atlantic. Keep that fog-horn 
going for’ard there!» he yelled. 

A faint « Ay, ay, sir!» and a long, dismal 
‘blast came back in answer. - 

«I’m going in steam next time, if I have 
to ship in the bunkers,» he continued sav- 
agely. «I think that I ’ve had my whack 
out of these wave-punching, wind-jamming, 
western-ocean hookers.» 

Then the mate of the Alice B. Stites sat 
down heavily on the skylight, and cut him- 
self up a pipeful of tobacco. Lighting up, 
he leaned back, and gazed aloft at the sway- 
ing masts and flapping canvas with the eye 
of an officer who looks for work even in the 
middle watch. Nothing unshipshape caught 
his eye, however, and the watch were left in 
peace. But the position was too much for Mr. 
Sims. Without his being in the least aware 
of it, his jaw relaxed, and he slept. The ap- 
prentice who was «keeping the time,» see- 
ing the state of his superior, chuckled softly 
to himself, and curled up for a snooze in the 
cabin alleyway; the helmsman, having noth- 
ing to occupy his attention, leaned over the 
wheel and dozed; and to his everlasting 
shame be it said that even the man on the 
lookout braced himself against the stanch- 
ions of the forecastle-head and nodded. As 
for the rest of the watch, they lay, as is 
usual in fine weather, at full length upon the 
deck, under the lee of the house, oilskinned 
and sea-booted, and ready for instant service, 
to be sure, yet sound asleep. 

Now, although there is no lawful excuse for 
any deck officer, wheel or lookout man guilty 
of sleeping on duty, it must be said, in all 
fairness to these men, that for the three days 
previous they had had virtually no rest, the 
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vessel having passed through a gale of ex- 
ceeding violence. 

Thus, for the first time in her sea life, the 
Alice B. Stites lay becalmed and befogged, 
and without a soul aboard of her awake. 

Suddenly the mate opened his eyes with a 
start, and sat bolt upright. 

«What ’s that?» he exclaimed. He felt 
that something unusual had happened, but 
could not tell what. Jumping to his feet, he 
ran aft, and found the steersman jamming 
the wheel hard down. 

«What ’s the matter, Hawkins?» he in- 
quired sharply. 

«Qh, nothink, sir; only there ’s a bit of a 
breeze coming up on the starboard quar- 
ter, and I’m a-tryin’ to bring ’er ’ead round 
to the course. She don’t come very lively, 
though—hain’t got way on yet.» 

The mate looked in the binnacle. She was 
heading north by west. The yards were 
squared and the sails were full, with the 
starboard leeches lifting. 

«Keep your wheel down; she ‘ll come 
round in a minute,» he said, stepping to one 
side and feeling the direction of the wind. 

«Did n’t you notice anything peculiar a 
few moments ago, Hawkins?» asked the 
mate, nervously. 

«No, sir; nothink hout of the hordinary, 
sir,» replied the man. 

As a matter of fact, Hawkins had been 
awakened at the same time and with the 
same presentiment as the mate, but of course 
would not acknowledge having been asleep at 
his post. 

« Just sing out when she makes a start,» 
said the mate, walking forward. 

« All right, sir,» answered Hawkins. 

At the break of the poop the mate roused 
the watch with the cry of «Stand by your 
starboard main-braces!» and the men came 
tumbling up the poop-ladders, and tailed on 
to the ropes, ready for the word to «Haul 
away!» In the meantime the puzzled officer 
interviewed the lookout; but he too had 
neither seen nor heard anything unusual, 
he said. 

«I must have been dreaming,» muttered 
the officer, as he hurried aft again. « How’s 
her head now, Hawkins?» he asked, as he 
cast the port-braces off their cleats. 

« She don’t move a quarter of a p’int, sir!» 
answered the man at the wheel. 

« Shake the compass; it must have stuck,» 
said the mate, impatiently. 

«It don’t make no difference, sir,» was the 
reply. 

The mate bounced to the binnacle, and 
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tapped it briskly; but the card always swung 
back to the same point. 

«Why, what in thunder ails her?» he 
ejaculated. Then, in an excited way, he 
added: «1 believe her rudder ’s off. Here, 
one of you fellows! jump out to the end of 
the boom there, and bring in those signal 
halyards. Lively, now,mylad! There’s some- 
thing wrong here.» 

In a minute or so the line was swung in- 
board to the officer, who quickly made it fast 
to one of the binnacle lamps, and lowered it 
over the stern. Half a dozen anxious faces 
peered across the taffrail as the light de- 
scended; but the alarm was unfounded—the 
rudder hung securely in the eye-bolts, and, 
in accordance with the wheel, was hard-a- 
starboard. The lamp was about to be hauled 
up again when McCarthy cried: « Begad, 
she ’s not movin’ at all! Small wondher 
she ’ll not shteer! » 

All eyes were now directed at the still 
water which slowly rose and fell about the 
stern-post. The bubbles on the surface were 
motionless, and there was not the slightest 
sign of a wake. 

« By Judas! this is the rummiest go I ever 
saw,» said the mate, scratching his head, and 
looking perplexedly aloft. «A three-knot 
breeze blowing, and the sails full, and the 
old cow as dead as mutton!» He went for- 
ward and examined the anchors. Both of 
them were lashed in the accustomed places 
upon the forecastle-head. Then he stared 
thoughtfully over the bow for several min- 
utes. «According to the chart,» he said, 
« we are hundreds of miles off shore, and in 
forty fathoms of water! Surely she can’t 
have run aground. I ’ll soon settle that, 
though.» 

Returning aft, he sent one of the hands 
for the deep-sea lead, armed it carefully, and 
dropped it over the quarter. It ran out in a 
way that soon convinced him that the vessel 
had not grounded, and showed the regulation 
depth with a sandy bottom. 

«I give it up!» exclaimed the mate, shak- 
ing his wet hands. «Boy, call the captain.» 

In the course of a few minutes the master 
pattered up the companionway in slippers 
and pajamas. Without stepping on deck, he 
inquired, « What is it, Mr. Sims?» 

«If you please, sir,» answered the mate, 
feeling rather foolish, «the ship has stopped.» 

«Stopped, Mr. Sims—stopped!» said the 
captain, testily. «What do you mean? She 
had stopped when I went below at four bells. 
There was no wind.» 

« Yes, sir; but there ’s considerable of a 
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breeze now, and the canvas is drawing, but 
she won’t go.» 

The captain took another step upward, and 
tried to look into the mate’s face. « Are you 
sober, Mr. Sims?» he inquired quietly. 

«Captain Allison,» replied the mate, «if 
you will consider for a moment, you will see 
the foolishness of asking such a question 
aboard this ship. Now perhaps you will in- 
vestigate the matter for yourself, sir»; and 
the mate walked forward in a huff. 

«Then he ’s mad,» said the skipper to 
himself, as he descended into the cabin for 


more clothes. «Anyway, I ’ll not allow my‘ 


officers to talk to me like that. I’ll—put him 
in irons, d—n him!—put him in irons!» 

In the meantime the strange news had 
rapidly made a circuit of the ship. All hands 
had turned out, and in the ghostly gray of 
the early dawn the ship presented an odd 
spectacle. Groups of sailors, idlers, and 
passengers stood shivering about the deck, 
earnestly discussing the problem. 

At the galley door, laying down the law to 
a Dutchman, two ordinary seamen, and an 
apprentice, stood the white-haired darky 
cook. «I tell yo’ what it is, boys,» he said, 
looking over his spectacles, and flourishing 
a great iron spoon, «dis yere t’ing am a 
wisitation ob de Lawd. De Lawd done git 
plumb tired sendin’ fair winds and fine 
weather to sich a mis’able lot ob sinners as 
he fin’ abo’d dis packet, so he just han’ her 
ober to de debbil, an’ de debbil got her in 
his clutches now. Dat ’s suah!» 

Among the forecastlemen the superstitious 
croak of the sea-lawyer held sway. Accord- 
ing to Olsen, «Dere was a Yonah aboard.» 
Another had it that « Dot vas vat comed of 
foolin’ mit Moder Garey’s shickens.» A third 
remarked that « Friday was an onloocky day 
to sail, aanyway.» 

The passengers, of course, blamed the cap- 
tain. «He had no right to run the ship into 
such dangerous places. Why did he do this 
and do that?» and « How was it that he did 
not know what was the matter? Why—why— 
they never heard of such a state of affairs.» 

As for the captain and the officers, they 
were taxing their brains to the utmost to find 
a solution to the mystery. By this time the 
master of the Alice B. Stites had found that 
his chief mate was neither drunk nor insane, 
whereupon he had promptly apologized, and 
was now busy giving orders. 

« First of all, we ’ll heave the lead again, 
if you please, Mr. Sims,» he said. This was 
done from the main rigging, with the same 
result as before. Next, a hand was sent to 
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each masthead to see if by chance anything 
could be discovered from that height. The 
fog, however, was as thick aloft as it was on 
deck, and they reported nothing. 

« Well, now, Mr. Sims, let us lower one of 
the boats, and take a pull round the ship,» 
said the captain. Immediately the chocks 
were knocked out from under the dinghy on 
the skids, and she was swung out in the davits 
and let down alongside. The captain and 
the mate, with two hands, dropped into her, 
and, slowly paddling, made the circumfer- 
ence of the vessel. In vain they looked sky- 
ward and seaward. Certainly no visible 
outside forces detained her. 

«It may be that some undercurrent or 
magnetic attraction holds her,» suggested 
the captain. 

«In that case,» said the mate, «we might 
get all hands in the boats and pull her a few 
miles. If such influences exist, they cannot 
extend over any great area, or the fact would 
have been discovered long ago.» 

« Capital idea, Mr. Sims. Capital idea! Do 
it at once!» replied the captain. 

The necessary orders were rapidly given, 
and in half an hour’s time six boats strung 
away from the bow on a stout Manila line, 
awaiting the order to pull. 

«Give way!» cried the skipper from the 
forecastle-head. 

Thirty-four oars dipped simultaneously at 
the words, the line tautened, and the captain 
leaned over to watch the cutwater. But— 
great heavens!—there was no response. No 
ripple curled up before the stem, no wave 
spread V-shaped from the bows. 

«Pull, you beggars, pull!» yelled the cap- 
tain, stamping his foot with rage. And they 
pulled. They lay back on their oars and 
churned the calm water into foam; they 
tightened the Manila until it was like a bar: 
but all to no purpose. True to her sex, the 
Alice B. had put her forefoot down to stay, 
and she stayed. 

Aft in the saloon the four women passen- 
gers were in a fearful state. Uncomforted 
by the companionship of the men, who were 
all on deck, the poor creatures had imagined 
the worst, and made up their minds that the 
ship was sinking. The party consisted of two 
old maids, Miss Bates and Miss Morse, a Mrs. 
Pope, and her daughter Minnie. All were 
frantically engaged in collecting their valu- 
ables, and loading themselves down with the 
quaintest conglomeration of articles. 

«Come, Minnie, come!» screamed Mrs. 
Pope, rushing to the foot of the companion- 
way. «Never mind anything else. Those 
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selfish men will leave us behind if we don’t 
hurry!» 

The good lady, who ran slightly to fat, was 
simply attired in a much-befrilled night- 
dress, an odd pair of boots, and a large 
flower-garden bonnet smashed down over 
one eye. A blanket and several dresses 
were flung over her arms, while in her 
hands she grasped a hot-water bottle and a 
pair of stays. 

«Qh, wait for us! Do wait for us!» wailed 
Miss Bates, struggling quite manfully with 
an immense Saratoga trunk. 

«Not if you are going to try to bring 
that thing,» answered Mrs. Pope, sensibly. 
« Minnie! Where are you?» 

«Coming, mother dear!» cried a voice 
from an adjoining state-room. 

A moment later a rosy-cheeked girl in a 
blue mackintosh and a tam-o’-shanter hur- 
ried out; and the old maids being induced to 
leave their bulky property, the four scrambled 
up the steps to the poop. 

At this time everybody was either in the 
boats or upon the forecastle-head, except the 
second officer, who had been ordered to re- 
main by the wheel. Seeing no one, aud sup- 
posing that they had been abandoned, the 
lady passengers set up a prolonged cry of dis- 
tress, until, catching sight of Mr. Markham, 
they literally fell upon his neck and wept. 

The embarrassed young man endeavored 
to calm them, pointing to the crowd and as- 
suring them that there was not the slightest 
danger. 

« But where is my husband?» sobbed Mrs. 
Pope. 

«Is n’t that him standing on the bow, 
ma’am?» said the second mate. 

«Oh, yes, the dear man! so it is. Po-ope!» 
she called. 

The gentleman evidently did not hear. 

« Mr. Po-o-pe!»—very much louder. 

Still no reply. 

«Pope, you brute!» This time it was a 
shriek, and it reached Mr. Pope’s ears, for 
he turned on the instant and came hurriedly 
aft. The two descended into the saloon, talk- 
ing rapidly; and the old maids soon followed, 
for they were still worrying about that trunk. 
Only Miss Minnie remained on deck, and she, 
now that her fears were gone, showed a de- 
sire to see what was going on, and a curiosity 
to hear the cause of the trouble. Moreover, 
the second mate was a particularly good- 
looking young fellow; and despite the fact 
that the captain had monopolized Miss Minnie 
all the passage,—as captains invariably do, 
and which, not being a captain myself, I con- 
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sider an outrage, —the two were on very good 
terms. 

«I’m afraid you ’ll find it rather cold up 
here if you stand still, Miss Pope,» said the 
second mate. «If you don’t mind, we ’ll take 
a turn up and down the poop.» 

So while the hands were tugging away at 
the oars forward, the young folks stepped 
briskly along the planks together, and talked 
until the boats were recalled and all hands 
went to breakfast. 

And what a breakfast it was! Unwashed, 
unkempt, and with wondrous incongruity of 
clothing, surely never had such a disreputa- 
ble-looking lot sat down in the saloon before. 
The usually chatty skipper, lost in thought, 
sat at the head of the table, with his food 
untasted. The passengers, after asking ques- 
tions without number, finally relapsed into 
silence, each trying to think out the answer 
to that bewildering riddle, What was the 
matter with the Alice B. Stites? Sand-bars, 
coral islands, the Atlantic cable, barnacles, 
whales, sunken wrecks, octopi, a plot, sea- 
weed, ay, and even overhanging trees, were 
suggested, only to be disproved in the light 
of already established facts. 

Speculation, too, as to the possible outcome 
of it all caused uneasiness. What was to be 
the end of it? they asked themselves uneas- 
ily. Howlong was this helpless state of things 
to last? If, with a steady little breeze blow- 
ing and all her canvas set, the vessel could 
not make headway, when would she be able 
to move? Might it not last for a week, a 
month, or until their provisions were ex- 
hausted and they starved to death? Indeed, 
the matter began to assume a very serious 
aspect for those who gave it sufficient 
thought. Moreover, the question had its 
uncanny side. The realms of reality having 
been exhausted in search of an explanation, 
what more human than that their minds 
should turn toward the supernatural? And 
here was endless play for the heated imagi- 
nation. 

The meal ended. A feeling of unrest took 
all on deck again. The fog was as thick as 
ever, though the light breeze had veered to 
the westward, and the yards had to be braced 
up to keep the sails full. The cold, damp at- 
mosphere, the strange stillness of the vessel, 
emphasized by the constant lap, lap of the 
water against the weather side— these, with 
a certain dread which hourly increased in in- 
tensity, cast a gloom over the entire ship’s 
company. Impatiently they paced to and fro, 
now gazing wonderingly aloft, now peering 
apprehensively over the side. They spoke 
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with lowered voices, and such was the de- 
moralizing effect upon the crew that they 
left the ropes uncoiled upon the deck, and 
walked the quarter-deck and poop like men 
with «tickets.» ! 

At ten o’clock the captain, after consult- 
ing his chart and nautical almanac in the 
hope that they might throw some light upon 
the subject, declared most unreasonably that 
the whole thing was an impossibility, and 
once more called away the dinghy, so that 
he and his chief officer might make a large 
circle around the stationary ship. Before 
leaving he took the precaution to place a 
small compass in the boat, and ordered the 
forward bell to be rung every minute. 

Pulling out abeam until they could hardly 
be seen by those aboard the boat, they took 
a wide sweep round the stern, and crept 
along the weather side, sometimes in full 
view, again, in the denser patches of mist, 
invisible. Crossing the vessel’s bow, the 
watchers lost sight of the boat. As she 
failed to appear again, it was thought that 
the occupants had sighted something in 
that direction, and a buzz of excitement ran 
through the anxious crowd as they awaited 
her return. 

Ten minutes went by without a sight or a 
sound of the dinghy. No actual fear was 
felt by the hands, for they knew the captain 
had provided himself with a compass; yet 
there was a shade of anxiety in the second 
mate’s face as he tried to pierce the fog-bank 
ahead. In the intervals of ringing the bell 
he listened intently. Suddenly out of the 
distance there came a sharp, cracking sound, 
followed by an immense splash. It was as 
though some monster had crushed the boat 
in its jaws and then plunged into the ocean. 

« My God!» cried the second mate, hoarsely, 
«she’s gone!» 

Breathlessly they listened again, and as 
they waited a great green wave like a roll of 
velvet came swiftly over the smooth surface 
of the sea. The vessel did not rise to it an 
inch, and it washed clear over her, drench- 
ing those who stood on the bow, and sweep- 
ing aft to the break of the poop. 

At four o’clock that morning the deten- 
tion of the Alice B. Stites was merely a 
puzzle; at eight it had grown into an alarm- 
ing circumstance: but now it had developed 
into a downright horror. Pale-faced and 
terror-stricken, both passengers and crew 
huddled closely together for mutual protec- 
tion, momentarily expecting’ some further 
evil to overtake the ill-fated ship. 
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An hour of awful suspense dragged by 
without change, save that the wind hauled 
a trifle to the northward, and the wet sails, 
no longer drawing, flapped dismally. 

«Men!» said the second mate, rousing him- 
self, « we stand here like a pack of frightened 
women while perhaps our shipmates need as- 
sistance. I want six of you in the boat. Who 
will volunteer? » 

One by one the four apprentices stepped 
out and signified their willingness. 

«I said men,» said the officer, significantly, 
to the sullen, silent group before him. But 
not a hand stirred. 

«Not a man among you, eh?» he asked, 
with fierce sarcasm. «Then stay, you cursed 
cowards, and be to you! Come, boys,» 
he said to the apprentices, «haul up one of 
the boats! » 

A score of voices were raised in protest, 
the passengers, gathering about the young 
man, declaring that it was his duty, as the 
only navigator aboard, to remain and pro- 
tect them, the men pointing out the folly of 
risking more lives. 

«Gentlemen,» he said simply to the pas- 
sengers, «my first duty is to those who we 
know are in danger»; and pushing them 
aside, he sprang to the bulwark. 

He reached it, and was about to descend 
the rope when his eye was arrested by some- 
thing forward, and at the same moment a 
cry of astonishment burst from his lips. 

The noonday sun was fast burning away 
the hated fog, and as it thinned there ap- 
peared, towering hundreds of feet above the 
masts of the vessel, turreted, pinnacled, and 
of most fantastic shape, the dazzling face of 
an ice-mountain. Though in reality the 
mighty mass of ice lay fully a quarter of a 
mile away, such was its height that the 
vessel seemed in instant danger of collision. 

For the space of a minute Mr. Markham 
poised himself on the rail and stared with 
shaded eyes at the scintillating apparition. 
Then leaping tothe deck, he picked upthe lead- 
line, and hurried to the forecastle-head. Mak- 
ing a cast, he got three fathoms of water. 
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«It ’s as I thought,» he said. «She ’s run 
her bow on a sunk part of the iceberg.» 
Sounding along the rail toward the stern, he 
found the same depth of water until he 
came abreast of the galley, and here the 
lead plunged down to forty fathoms. 

« A very natural solution, after all,» he re- 
marked, with a laugh. 

And now the wind, constantly hauling 
farther ahead, brought with it the sound 
of voices. «Ahoy! Aho-o-oy!» came faintly 
over the water; and as the atmosphere be- 
came clearer, the occupants of the missing 
dinghy were discovered upon the lower part 
of the berg. A dozen willing men jumped for 
the boat at the second mate’s call, and within 
an hour the ship’s company was complete 
again. 

It appeared that the captain, feeling in- 
stinctively that some object lay to the north- 
ward of them, had steered the boat in that 
direction, and found the iceberg. Unfor- 
tunately, just as they were about to return 
a huge piece of the glacier split away, and 
came down so close to their boat that it cap- 
sized. The men, after a vain attempt to 
right her, becoming numb with the cold, 
swam toward the ice, and succeeded in 
reaching it in safety. 

No sooner did Captain Allison put his foot 
on deck than he ordered the yards squared. 
There came the rapid flinging of ropes upon 
the deck, the clicking of patent blocks, the 
sailors’ sing-song as they merrily hand-over- 
handed the braces, and in less than five min- 
utes every kite aloft was flat aback. 

« Belay all!» roared the captain. And the 
next moment a slight grating was felt under 
the keel, and the vessel slid stern foremost 
into clear water. 

« Now, Mr. Sims,» said the captain, as he 
went below to change his clothes, « you may 
brace her up, set the staysails, and put her 
on her course,»—all of which was promptly 
attended to; and the Alice B. Stites, heeling 
slightly to the freshening breeze, gradually 
gathered headway, and went on her way 
rejoicing. 
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PART III. 


BELL, we dug him out. He was 
quite motionless at first; in 
fact, lrather thought he was 
dead: but Hill said no; only 
unconscious from shock—no 
bones broken, no outward 
injury that he could see. 

« Nothing but his feelings hurt,» said our 
authority on ballooning and excavations. His 
suit was plaid, his boots were of the most ap- 
proved pattern, his calves fairly bawled from 
their pens. He looked as if he had just 
jumped off a bike or out of golfing-links, and 
there was a string attached to a buttonhole 
that cried monocle to the icicles. 

«English to his toes,» said Hill, regarding 
him speculatively. «If you don’t believe it, 
just wait until he opens his mouth.» 

«I should like to see him open his eyes 
first,» said I, for our visitor was young and 
fair, and I did not like to see him lying in our 
gully like a log. 

«Qh, he ’s all right,» said Hill, slangily. 
His spirits seemed to revive wonderfully 
with this arrival. «Give him time, man. 
It’s all most men need to pay their debts in 
this world.» 

I helped him along with a drop of brandy, 
and presently he opened his eyes and looked 
at us. Then he sat up, brushing the snow 
from his clothes with feeble finger-tips. 

« Aw—thanks, awfully,» he 
said in a far-away voice. He 
seemed dazed yet, and 
fumbled in his pockets and 
brought out a little flat wal- 
let. From it he presently ex- 
tracted with a shaking thumb 
and finger a round bit of glass, 
which he proceeded to thread 
like a needle, tying a knot in 
the end of the black cord that 
had been dangling from his 
lapel. As nearly as we could 
tell, the only loss he had sus- 
tained beyond the temporary 
loss of consciousness was that 
of his eye-glass. As soon as 
he had that threaded and 
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fixed up he screwed it into his eye and took 
a look at us. 

« By Jove!» he said. He next noticed Ja- 
bez, who was sniffing about him in the most 
friendly fashion, wagging his stump of a tail, 
and he patted his head and said: 

« Hello, old chap! A bit of mongrel, eh?» 

His attention next wandered to the Cloud 
Queen, and he became transfixed. He gaped 
at it for a moment, then riveted his eyes 
upon the boat, and after examining it mi- 
nutely exclaimed: 

« How very extraordinary! » 

He then rose, staggered over to the boat, 
knocked on it with his knuckles to assure 
himself that it was real, all the time exclaim- 
ing, «How very extraordinary!» and finally 
gave it a feeble shake, being himself in a 
very feeble and shaky condition as yet. 

« Talk about ballooning!» said Hill. «This 
beats it all out of sight. Just look at that 
chap; he thinks he is in eternity. The last 
lucid thought he had was that he was on the 
edge of the end of all things earthly, and 
he ’s trying to adjust his ideas to dogs and 
boats in the next world. He has always been 
taught that the former had no souls, and 
that it would be too hot for the latter.» 

But pretty soon he came back, recovering 
his manners and his sensation of still being 
himself at the same time. 
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«I say,» said he, 
hauling off his knitted 
cap, and holding out 
his hand, «it was aw- 
fully good of you to 
be down here, don’t 
you know. Whatever 
would have become 
of me without your 
opportune assistance 
I—aw—I—really I— 
aw—can’t at all im- 
agine.» 

«That’s right,» said 
Hill, shaking hands 
with him cordially. 
«We did not really 
arrange to be here on 
account of your com- 
ing, but if we had n’t 
been I guess your 
name would have been 
Dennis all right.» 

The young fellow 
straightened up, dived 
into his pocket, fished 
out the wallet again, 
and drew forth a card. 

« My name is Clam- 
bor,» he said stiffly 
—«Lord Clambor.» 

« Delighted to see you, my lord,» said Hill, 
taking the card. «My friend Holdem of 
Chicago, Lord Clambor.» 

The young lord regarded me through his 
glass, and then held out his hand. Society 
at the bottom of a crack in the Alps could n’t 
help being democratic. 

« Feel any appetite?» Hill inquired. 

«Well, rather!» responded our visitor, with 
an unmistakable emphasis. 

« Suppose we sit down to lunch, then,» said 
Hill, acting as master of ceremonies, and as 
cordial as if, with only three days’ rations 
left, the addition of a new boarder did not re- 
duce his own chances for life very materially. 
While we sat at lunch, the newcomer doing 
hearty service, Hill explained our plight, and 
the young lord gave an account of himself. 

« You see,» said he, «it all happened like 
this. I was tied in between two guides, but 
I slipped and fell, and the rope broke. Deuced 
awkward, don’t you know— nothing to hang 
on to.» 

«Could n’t you throw a rope over the at- 
mosphere?» inquired Hill, innocently. 

Lord Clambor stared at him. 

«I suppose,» said he, «I should have tried 
Mont Blanc first.» 
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« What did you try 
first?» asked Hill. 

« Well, I’ve had a 
little practice, don’t 
you know; but I doubt 
if any practice is 
enough. I ’ve been 
up Fujiyama, and part 
way up Kunchinjinga. 
But everything else is 
child’s play to the 
Matterhorn.» 

« The Matterhorn! » 
exclaimed Hill. 

«The Matterhorn! » 
cried I. 

«Yes,» said Lord 
Clambor, placidly 
spreading some rasp- 
berry jam on a piece of 
bread; «they say the 
shoulder on the Mat- 
terhorn is about as 
nasty a bit of work 
as you want. Mont 
Blanc is the thing to 
do first, you know.» 

Hill leaned against 
the side of the boat 
with his mouth open, 

-and I suppose I did 
something equally intelligent. Presently, as 
my companion seemed quite speechless, | in- 
quired: 

«Would you mind telling us what you 
fell off?» 

«I really can’t give you the exact spot,» 
the young lord answered pleasantly. «It 
takes it out of a fellow so, don’t you know. 
I was quite knocked up by it.» 

« Knocked up or knocked down,» said Hill, 
recovering himself, «is all one. What was 
the name of the pile of ground you tumbled 
from?» 

«Oh, you mean the mountain? The Mat- 
terhorn, of course. I started from Zermatt 
this morning.» 

«Comets and calculations!» shouted my 
friend, staring hard at the new arrival, who 
adjusted his eye-glass to bear a strain, and 
inspected him inquiringly in return; «where 
are we at?» 

The arrangement of this conundrum was 
manifestly far beyond the Englishman’s 
powers of imagination, and as for Hill, he 
was dumfounded. He jumped up and paced 
nervously back and forth in front of the 
boat, winking very fast, and gnawing the 
ends of his fingers, as he did sometimes in 
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moments of great perplexity. Pretty soon 
he stopped in front of me, and propounded: 

« Holdem, what was the last thing you saw 
up above?» 

« Mont Blanc,» replied I, stoically. I meant 
to stick to my mountain when it was no 
harder to do than that. Hill resumed his 
striding, winking faster than ever. His fin- 
gers were in positive peril, but he was not 
yet satisfied. Again he wheeled around, 
propounding: 

« Jabez, what did you see?» 

Jabez cocked one ear up, and looked at his 
questioner unwinkingly for a moment. Then 
he twisted around and gave his attention to 
an old flea-bite far down on his spine, where 
it was hard to get at. I never saw contempt 
for human conclusions shown more promptly 
or with greater comprehensiveness. 

« That settles it!» said Hill. « That dog has 
got more sense than we have. It’s just as 
] said: he knows better than to trust to his 
eyes alone. He would have to hear Mont 
Blane and smell Mont Blanc before he said 
(Mont Blanc.) » 

Lord Clambor looked at us as though he 
thought we had all gone crazy. 

«For Heaven’s sake, let us smoke, or do 
something,» Hill went on, sitting down. «A 
good densesmoke might clear the atmosphere 
about us. You see,» 
he said frankly to 
the Englishman, « we 
thought we had fallen 
into Mont Blanc.» 

«Fancy!» 

«We thought we 
saw it as we came 
down. We had been 
up eight miles.» 

«Qh, I say!» 

« It’s afact, though. 
I’ve got the instru- 
ments to prove it. 
That ’s where we 
frosted our noses.» 

For a moment Lord 
Clambor’s counten- 
ance almost showed 
an expression, but he 
checked it in time to 
save the monocle. 

«How very extra- 
ordinary! Why, I 
thought it was port.» 

«No,» said Hill; «it 
is frost-bite. Now, my 
lord, you have had 
some experience in 
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mountain-climbing,—in going up and down 
mountains,—and you were kind enough to 
fetch your ice-ax along. Just cast your 
mountaineering eye over our surroundings, 
and tell me what you think of the chances 
of climbing out of this place.» 

Lord Clambor looked up at the ribbon of 
sky overhead, bright with the noon sun, and 
pretty nearly as thin as the edge of a goblet. 
He walked up and down the gorge some little 
distance, far enough to command a view of 
the end, and then he asked: 

« Have you explored the whole length? » 

« Yes.» 

«Is it all as bad as this?» 

« Or worse.» 

Lord Clambor sat down, looking very 
thoughtful. 

« My idea is,» said Hill, «that it might be 
done at a hazard and with great peril by cut- 
ting out steps as we climb; but the trouble 
is that a man’s strength could not hold out to 
get anywhere near the top. He would have 
to cut a little, and return, and let another 
take his place. We should have to take turns, 
and it would be long and tiresome work; but 
if it is to be done at all, it must be under- 
taken at once; we have no time to lose.» 

« Quite so,» agreed our new companion. 

«The worst of it is that our provisions 
are getting low, and 
we will need to go on 
short rations. I should 
say that a man needed 
full-fed strength for 
that sort of work—al- 
though no man knows 
what he can endure 
until he is tried. I’ve 
had some experience 
in climbing clouds, 
but very little climb- 
ing mountains.» 

« Quite so.» 

«As I explained, 
there is not enough 
electrical power left 
in the storage-battery 
to get us up with the 
balloon. I hate like 
sixty to leave it here.» 
He looked over at the 
Cloud Queen with a 
sigh. «That ’s the 
best balloon that ever 
floated.» 

«It must have cost 
a pretty penny,» said 
Lord Clambor. 




















«It did—a number of them, and several 
good-looking American dollars, too. In fact, 
like the American heiress, it ’s made of dol- 
lars. I can see them now.» 

A glimmer of real interest passed over the 
face behind the monocle, and the glass it- 
self was never trained upon any object with 
greater care. Its wearer sighted over at 
that balloon as painstakingly as any Chinese 
gunner in the late war ever squinted through 
one of the bamboo sights he had adjusted to 
a Krupp gun. 

«If this fracture we are in happened to 
be in Alaska,» Hill resumed, «I suppose that 
side of it would presently chip off and become 
aniceberg. But it isn’t in Alaska; and as the 
only opening in life just now seems to be un- 
suited to our talents, we may as well begin 
making our own tracks out. I ’ve heard of 
people making tracks before.» 

« Hill,» Iremonstrated, «I believe the situ- 
ation has gone to your head. You seem to 
me to be a little flighty.» 

« Well, maybe it has; I should say the 
situation was strong enough; and as to being 
flighty, Id like to be flighty enough to get 
out of this with the Cloud Queen, I can tell 
you!» 

I was seriously alarmed over his mental 
condition, and Lord Clambor looked as if he 
was, too. We arranged that we should begin 
cutting at once, and that I, as the least ex- 
perienced in the work, should undertake to 
hew out the lowest flight, thereby getting 
some practice for the more difficult labor of 
cutting and climbing higher up. Moreover, 
it was necessary for us to improve every 
moment of daylight, for the nights were 
cruelly long. We selected what seemed to 
be the most advantageous point in the ice- 
gorge, and I began my work. Heavens! what 
a task it was! I cannot undertake to say how 
often I dropped my ax in the course of the 
first twenty feet. It was necessary to cut 
diagonally, but we decided to keep the angle 
as sharp as possible, thereby reducing the 
distance to be gone over. And how hard it 
was to cut each niche in the right place and 
at the right angle! Often a great piece of ice 
would chip away—a deep sliver that left no 
place for another niche, but compelled an en- 
tire change of direction. These accidents 
made us mindful of the fact that a piece of 
imperfect ice large enough to include the 
three little footholds to which the man who 
was cutting had to cling with fingers and 
toes might also be detached by a blow. It 
was slow work and sober work, and when I 
came down from my first attempt, with 
VoL. LIV.—99-100. 
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muscles trembling from exertion, and looked 
up at the little flight of shallow steps—so 
long they had seemed to me, made at the 
cost of such wearisome effort—and saw that 
they covered only a fraction of the great 
wall stretching pitilessly away to that little 
thread of blue at the top, I sat down utterly 
discouraged. 

«It never can be done!» I said with con- 
viction. 

«That ’s what every one said about the 
Matterhorn,» responded Hill, cheerily; « but 
by and by along came some men who did it, 
and we are going to do this.» 

I think I was the only one in the party 
who really gave up. The Englishman held on 
to hope with the regulation Johnny-never- 
let-go grip with which a Britisher holds 
on to everything. As for Hill, his spirit was 
so marvelous I really did entertain doubts 
as to his sanity. His whimsicalities grew in 
proportion as our situation became more seri- 
ous. The second night after we began our 
cutting I was awakened by the sound of tap- 
ping and tinkling, tinkling and tapping, down 
the gorge; and, opening my eyes, I saw that 
Hill had rigged a candle to his cap after the 
fashion of a miner, and was working high up 
on the wall, like a firefly on the bark of a tree. 
The icy gorge caught and repeated this feeble 
little light, every projection sparkling and 
glittering with innumerable repetitions of it, 
until the whole narrow crevasse was turned 
into a shishamahal—a hall of mirrors—fit to 
place in a king’s palace. It was a pretty 
sight, but not one to take pleasure in, for I 
knew that Hill was in danger. The worst of 
it was that he was whistling away merrily 
some light, tripping air with a lilt and a swing 
to it like a Hungarian dance. We were in ab- 
solute darkness in the boat below, and I had 
no means of knowing whether Lord Clambor 
was awake, but presently he moved and spoke: 

« By Jove! That’s what I call jolly plucky.» 

«It’s what I call a piece of idiotic daring,» 
Iretorted. I was touchy; and my nerves were 
getting strung higher and higher. «It’s all 
very well going up, but how in the name of 
Sam Patch is he going to get back? That’s 
what I should like to know.» 

And as if in answer to my question, the 
light above suddenly went out. There was a 
splintering, grinding sound that detonated 
through the gorge like a cannon, and then a 
crash. After that all was silent. My heart 
fairly stopped beating, and Lord Clambor and 
I rolled out of the boat and stumbled down 
the gorge together, forgetting in our haste 
and fright that we could do very little to- 
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ward discovering the body of our friend in 
the darkness. Jabez ran ahead, filling the 
place with echoes from his barks. 

I shall never forget the horror of the next 
few minutes. The darkness of the grave I 
shall some day fill will be no more dense 
and impenetrable than the Stygian glooms 
through which we plowed along with out- 
stretched hands, running against each other, 
bruising ourselves on the walls we could not 
see, and at last stumbling upon a new ob- 
struction in the gorge. Jabez never for a 
moment ceased to bark, and the whole place 
seemed full of hollow echoes, a sort of weird 
thrumming of muffled 
sound from some gi- 
gantic string. Lord 
Clambor struck a \ 
match, and by the aid 
of two or three we 
groped about until we 
found the ax, which \ \ 
had fallen on one side 
of a mass of glittering 
ice, two or three tons 
at least, some of it 
pounded and powdered 
into snow as if the 
sides of the crevasse 
had been a huge mor- 
tar and the law of 
gravitation the pestle 
hammering it down. 
It was useless to try to 
look for poor Hill. It 
would have exhausted | 
every match we had, \\ 
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andallourcandles.We 
might have to eat the \ 
latter yet before we \ 


were out of that dread- 
ful place; besides, no 
human shape could 
have survived such a 
fall. That alone would 
have stricken life out, 
but to be pinned under 
that great heel of ice 
like a spider under a boot—well, he was in 
his grave. For the matter of that, we were 
probably in ours, too. There was nothing to 
say as we slowly groped our way back and 
clambered into the boat again. The chill 
of the place got hold of me with nervous 
horror, and I shivered as if with ague. The 
very blood in my veins seemed turned to ice 
—the awful imprisoning ice about us, above 
us, and beneath us. 

«Take some brandy, old chap,» said Lord 
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Clambor, kindly, « and don’t give out. We’re 
jolly bad off, but we ’ve got to keep up.» 

I thanked him in a whisper, and complied. 
It was good advice, and the chill presently 
passed; but I lay there unable to sleep, tor- 
mented by my thoughts and by strange 
sounds that I had never heard before. It 
seemed as if the echoes of our footsteps, of 
the stumbling rush we had made down the 
gorge, the uproar of Jabez’s barking, and our 
own few horrified exclamations, had twisted 
themselves together, and were also groping 
and rolling between the walls to escape, 
struggling to reach that top so far away. 
These sounds seemed living, incarnate, 
sweeping by with unmistakable evidence 
now and then, and again dying away in 
mysterious rustlings and breathings as 
of faint winds high up. The effect was 
ghostly and uncanny inthe extreme. Even 
the dog seemed uneasy. He did not again 
curl up beside me as he had done before, 
but running my hand over him in the 
dark, I was aware that he was sitting 
on end, rigid and intent, all his fac- 
ulties also centered 
upon the one sense of 
hearing. 

«I say, do you hear 
anything?» once Lord 
Clambor asked. 

Hear anything! | 
should think I did; but 
I temporized. Instead 
of answering his ques- 
tion, I asked another. 

«Do you?» 

« Well, rather! I’ve 
been hearing some- 
thing ever since we 
came back and were 
quiet.» 

«So have I,» I an- 
swered then; «but I 
think it is the echo 
of all the crash and 
noise, caught high up 
and still reverberat- 
ing» But there were ripples and crawlings 
over my cuticle that gave the lie to this, and 
chills were racing round my spinal column as 
mice or squirrels race in a treadwheel. And 
just as my hair was creeping under my cap 
like the sturdy in a sheep’s brain, Jabez burst 
into a dozen barks, and leaped from the boat. 
If there are any further sensations of fright 
and nervous apprehension of ghostly visitants 
from another world to be experienced, | trust 
I may be spared the experiencing. Lord 
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Clambor confided to me afterward that he 
was not in such a funk falling off the Mat- 
terhorn. Just as we were on the point of 
expiring on account of a supposed ghost, a 
match was scratched outside the boat, and 
illuminated—Hill! Hill, with a large and 
lifelike smile—it could n’t be other than 
large, being lifelike. Jabez was defying grav- 
ity about him, and gamboling in the snow 
like an early spring lamb. Never tell me that 
dogs do not know what they are about. No 
man was ever welcomed back from the jaws 
of death by his best friend the way Hill was 
applauded out of the crack of doom by Jabez 
—an acquaintance of a week! 

Yes, there was Hill; and in order to be 
absolutely natural he threw a switch, or 
touched a button, one—I never could tell 
by the looks just what he did. Now I had 
fumbled among those buttons, when we got 
back from the supposed grave of Hill, think- 
ing that a light would be cheerful in our 
darkness, literal and spiritual; but I might as 
well have fumbled among my own buttons, so 
far as any results were concerned. A pile of 
dead ashes in an alley would have illuminated 
as well as I did; but the minute Hill put his 
finger on it, presto, change! the dry wand of 
my effort burst into the bud of his perform- 
ance, or the full bloom, rather, for the light- 
gun was firing off fireworks as if in celebra- 
tion of his return. I am not quite clear in 
my mind what happened then. I know that I 
rolled over the side of the boat into the midst 
of a leaping and cavorting Jabez, and fell 
upon his neck (Hill’s, not the dog’s), and that 
Lord Clambor, as guiltless of an eye-glass as 
he was at his birth, seized him by the hand 
and worked it as if he had a contract to pump 
the ocean dry, and Hill’s arm was the handle. 

« Why, I called to you,» said Hill, « but be- 
tween you two and Jabez you were making 
such a hullabaloo you did n’t hear. And when 
I saw you scratching matches, and taking on 
over what you thought was my grave, | con- 
cluded I had better climb down from my 
perch before I yelled « Morning! like a cock- 
sparrow. I decided, too, that if 1 dropped I’d 
drop easy, for I considered it would be taking 
a mean advantage of friendship to die twice 
on your hands. Why, what’s the matter with 
you two fellows? You both look as if you had 
seen a ghost. Now I want to tell you right 
here that we are going to get out of this. 
Just reckon up the situation if you don’t be- 
lieve it. Here are two men who have tumbled 
eight miles out of the clouds and landed right 
side up with care. How’s that? Why, out of 
a million men who die a million deaths you 
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could n’t pick out two who had such provoca- 
tion, or who would have been so justified by 
posterity in their departure. I speak of our- 
selves first, my lord, because we were the 
pioneers down here. Date has to come be- 
fore title—in a crevasse, at least.» 

Lord Clambor actually laughed. I shall al- 
ways believe it was because he had been too 
much excited to put on his eye-glass. 

«And here,» continued Hill, waving his 
hand as if Clambor were the spectacle and the 
Alps were the spectators, — «here is a man 
who has come a cropper off the Matterhorn, 
and failed to break his neck, failed to come 
up to expectation and comply with the rules 
of the game. Does it look as if he was born 
to be hanged—as if a rope had any chance 
against a mountain? Now I submit to you, 
gentlemen; does it look as if we were born to 
be drowned? Well, I rather guess not! It 
looks to me more as if we were being saved 
to become presidents and prime ministers, 
eh? But all this argument is n’t worth the 
forty winks we must get before daylight. 
Turn in, everybody. Lights out!» 


IV. 
It was the earliest, dimmest kind of dawn in 
our crevasse next morning when I was awak- 
ened by the sound of a terrific report. My 
first thought was that the balloon had ex- 
ploded in some unaccountable way; but on 
opening my eyes I perceived that there was 
a singular red glow on the ice-walls ahead of 
us, apparently about a hundred feet down the 
gorge. Hill was gone, and so was Jabez. 

« What is that?» asked Clambor, in alarm, 
as we started up together. 

«Heaven knows,» I replied. «1 suppose 
Hill is somehow or in some way at the bottom 
of it.» I shouted his name, but he did not an- 
swer; and as we were both seriously alarmed 
by this silence and the preceding explosion, 
to say nothing of the unearthly illumination 
before us, we started with one accord, as we 
had done the night before, and hurried in the 
direction of the light. I could hear Jabez 
barking, and presently he ran to meet us, 
only to turn and rush clamoring back in the 
greatest excitement. 

« He acts as if something was wrong,» re- 
marked Lord Clambor. It seemed to me as if 
this statement was uncalled for, because, 
according to my understanding of the exist- 
ing circumstances, everything was wrong, to 
begin with; but I had neither time nor in- 
clination for argument. Almost immediately 
we beheld Hill staggering toward us, sil- 
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houetted darkly against the red glow behind 
him. The next moment he fell forward upon 
his knees, and from there lurched over slowly, 
easing himself down with one hand, like a 
man whose senses are leaving him gradually. 
Rushing to him, we found him lying with 
eyes wide open, in a dazed or semiconscious 
condition, and with several small, trifling 
cuts upon his face and hands. Jabez was 
whining beside him and looking unhappy. 
But what chiefly riveted my attention 
was the beatific expression on the fallen 
man’s countenance. It was nothing short of 
seraphic. 

« Hill, Hill!» I cried, «are you hurt?» 

He looked at me dreamily for a moment, 
and then ejaculated: 

« By the great horned spoon! » 

Lord Clambor and I exchanged glances as 
we tried to raise him up. I thought he was 
raving, but as soon as we touched him he 
remonstrated peevishly: 

« Let me alone! Let me be, can’t you? I’ll 
get up when I’m ready.» 

«But what is the matter?» I persisted. 
« What is that light? How did you get hurt, 
or, if you are not hurt, what are you lying 
here for?» 

«I’m not hurt,» he retorted in reply to my 
quadruple question. «I’m just lying here 
giving my heart a chance to beat, that’s all.» 
As he said it he raised himself rather uncer- 
tainly, rubbing his head with one hand as he 
did so—an habitual movement with him when 
confronted by some brain-splitting problem. 
Then he went on: «Listen toit! You fellows 
go down the gorge, and tell me what you 
think of that.» 

We were aware of an unusual sound in the 
crevasse, a noise like the sustained expulsion 
of breath from a pair of mighty lungs; and, 
finding that Hill was not in need of assist- 
ance, we hurried to the spot. It was the 
same place where we had believed our friend 
had fallen the night before, and we now dis- 
covered that in our previous excitement and 
the surrounding darkness we had overlooked 
a great sliver of rock that had been split 
from the foot of the wall by the mass of de- 
scending ice, revealing a little cavern behind 
it. In the farthermost corner of this a great 
flame flared,—a torch as big as a man’s arm, 
—burning fiercely, with that hissing roar 
peculiar to gas under pressure. I heard 
Hill’s uncertain steps behind us, and turned 
to him. The little cavern was red and lurid, 
and reflected its glow upon our faces and the 
opposite cliff, where the ice was as rosy as a 
snow-mountain at sunrise. We might have 
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been three fiends holding consultation in the 
Inferno. 

«By Jove!» said Clambor. 
extraordinary! » 

« What in the world is that?» I asked. 

« That,» said Hill, looking dreamily at the 
flame, «that is gas—natural gas, right here 
in the Alps. Think of it!» 

« But how did you happen to discover it?» 

«I did n’t,» said he, grinning. «It discov- 
ered me, and the first thing it did when it 
found me was to kick me out with business- 
like precision. By George! it pretty nearly 
jolted the life out of me, too.» He stretched 
his arms and legs stiffly, rubbing them here 
and there, and wincing and grimacing as he 
did so. But presently he straightened up, 
forgetting all about his aches and pains in 
the excitement of a thought. 

«Say! Talk about fortunes! If the con- 
founded thing was anywhere else, just think 
of the stock company we could form! You 
see, when I awoke this morning early, I con- 
cluded to explore that part of the crevasse I 
had tried to knock over last.night, and the 
first thing I ran across was this cavern. I 
thought maybe it might have chipped off the 
door to some other crevasse, through which 
we might perhaps crawl out, so I walked in 
and struck a match to look around. That 
was all there was to it: everything else just 
happened itself.» Considering what had hap- 
pened, this was deliciously droll; and he went 
on, with a twinkle in his eye: « Now I want 
you fellows to turn in and make snowballs— 
big ones, fit to build a fort of. You ’ve not 
forgotten how to roll them up, have you, 
Holdem? » 

«I should say not! But what on earth do 
you want of snowballs?» 

« Well, I intend to put that light out the 
first act—not until it has melted a few bar- 
rels of water off that opposite wall, though. 
Then I shall build a flue of ice and snow, 
cemented with water, say three quarters of 
the way up to the balloon, using the sides 
and floor of the cavern for two sides of the 
chimney, and arching the third side of the 
triangle between them. We will bank the 
mouth of the chimney with stone to protect 
the snow and ice from melting too quickly, 
make a hole through the plugging of the 
fissure mouth, join it with the flue by cement- 
ing it over in a hurry, and light up our gas 
again just where we want it. Why, an hour 
of that heat—maybe half an hour—reason- 
ably near to the balloon will thaw it. I tell 
you, I feel good. Of course there is this ob- 
jection to the scheme: if the heat required 
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to float the Cloud Queen is also enough to 
float that avalanche overhead, we shall have 
to tie to the ice-ax again for a life-preserver. 
But I believe luck is with us, and I propose 
to go right on making preparations to depart 
by first balloon. It’s the easiest way out, and, 
judged from my experience last night, it may 
be the only way. Now I want these snow- 
plugs made as big as barrels. It’s going to 
be a ticklish job to put out that light, but I 
guess we can do it.» 

We ate our frugal breakfast first, with the 
thought that there was just enough left in 
the larder for one more scanty meal to act 
as an aid to digestion. So far as any pros- 
pects of a future dinner were concerned, we 
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the gorge from end to end for snow. Hill 
acted as mason, and we were « hod-carriers,» 
according to him. 

It was in the course of these explorations 
that I came upon a curious piece of rock that 
had been at some preceding age grooved out 
by falling water, so that one side was shaped 
not unlike the half of a sewer-pipe divided 
longitudinally. It was perhaps three feet 
long, and from one to two thick, very irregu- 
lar in outline, of course, but I at once saw 
that it would be a valuable adjunct for finish- 
ing the mouth of the flue, where the flame 
would create an intense heat. With Clam- 
bor’s aid I carried it to Hill. 

« Magnificent!» cried that worthy. «Just 
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might have been the family of any brother- 
hood-bound striking workman. The only sat- 
isfaction we had was that the world outside, 
like a walking delegate, was dining well. 
During all that day we made snowballs, 
rolling them up and down the gorge, assisted 
by Jabez, who thought this exercise was de- 
vised for his entertainment. Big as our great 
torch appeared to be, examination showed 
that the fissure through which the gas came 
was a small, jagged, triangular rent in the 
rock,. not above eighteen inches from the 
floor of the cavern. We experienced far less 
trouble extinguishing the flame than we had 
anticipated, and, barring some singed eye- 
brows and whiskers, Hill’s plan of operations 
succeeded admirably. But it was long, slow 
work building a flue of the length required, 
and cementing every little irregularity that 
might perhaps allow the gas to escape, par- 
ticularly as after a few hours it became 
necessary for Clambor and me to explore 
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the thing I have been longing for and won- 
dering how I was going to do without. Now 
look at it—just look at it, and dare to be 
pessimistic! Why, I call it flying in the face 
of Providence—no less—to grumble at any- 
thing so far. Have n’t we been provided with 
everything heart could wish?—except, per- 
haps, a ladder out, and that has not been 
offered because we are not going to require 
it. But some people are never satisfied; must 
have a chromo with their box of soap, or they 
won’t wash.» 

We helped to place our find at a suitable 
distance from the balloon, and by banking it 
high with rocks about the mouth we soon had 
a surprisingly good vent, in which the gas 
could burn for some time before it melted 
away the granite opening of our prostrate 
chimney. 

Late in the afternoon we divided our last 
crumbs. I shared mine with Jabez, and we 
were both hungry after our banquet. At this 
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time the flue was over half-made, and we con- 
tinued to work on it by candle-light all that 
night, being reasonably sure that the fissure 
was sealed well enough to prevent the gas 
from escaping in any considerable quantities. 
Next morning Hill melted some snow, and in- 
vited us to «come to hot water,» requesting 
his guests to bring their own «spirits,» and 
recommending that we make believe, as chil- 
dren do, that we were merely dyspeptic, and 
restricted to this diet for the sake of health 
instead of necessity. It was a pretty thin 
breakfast after twenty-four hours of steady 
toil, but our host reassured us by promising 
the best dinner to be had in Switzerland, 
served at twelve sharp. 

«No fashionable hour for us,» said he, 
briskly. «A good feed to-day, and welcome 
to fashion to-morrow.» 

It was while we were going through the 
empty form of this meal that Lord Clambor 
called our attention to Jabez. 

« Look at that beggar,» he said. «I never 
saw any one thrive on short rations the way 
he does. He is actually putting on flesh.» 

«In other words, this climate and dietary 
seem to agree with him,» said Hill, « which 
only goes to sustain my theory that the mind 
has more to do with health and happiness 
than the body. Jabez has not argued himself 
into hopelessness, as you have, Holdem. He 
is going on the principle that‘ sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof.» 

But a sudden suspicion had crossed my 
mind. I knew Jabez well, and now that my 
attention was called to him, I perceived that 
he was filled with something besides hopeful- 
ness. There were attendant symptoms other 
than those visible to the eye in his increased 
circumference. In the first place, he did not 
tease. That meant, with Jabez, «I am not 
hungry.» I knew that he had been very hun- 
gry only a little while before, and I marveled 
in consequence. Then, too, Jabez carried a 
red napkin in his mouth that he invariably 
used after meals. This napkin was now do- 
ing good service, and when, after licking his 
chops to his satisfaction, he rolled over on 
his back and writhed about as he was wont 
to do from sheer excess of contentment at 
really possessing his dinner beyond the pos- 
sibility of its being taken away from him, | 
sprang up. 

« What in the name of heaven has that dog 
found to eat?» 

We started as one man in the direction 
whence he had come last, and he, scent- 
ing discovery, ran ahead, looking back ap- 
prehensively now and then, as any provi- 
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dent-minded dog does when he fears his 
buried bone is about to be scented out by 
another dog. We were all so eager that we 
forgot our anxiety concerning the glacier 
overhead, and at last we ran Jabez to earth 
in the little cavern where our big gas-light 
had been burning. One side of this cave was 
of ice, and the heat had melted it away for 
three or four feet, as it had the cliff on the 
opposite side. Here Jabez sat on guard, wag- 
ging his tail, and at the same time showing 
his teeth, as one who would say: 

« Now you see it. Take a good look at it, 
but let it alone.» 

The shout we sent up might have started 
a dozen avalanches, for here was breakfast 
—aye, and dinner, too, and any number of 
meals, provided we were unfortunate enough 
to need them there. Nobody knows how long 
the ice had been accumulating, but when the 
heat had worn it away the sharp nose of the 
dog had discovered what we should have 
failed to find—the carcass of a pack-mule, 
swept off the pass of Mont Cervin, perhaps, 
and preserved, as if by Providence, in this 
great refrigerator for the needs of three 
little human things crawling about the spot 
longafterward. Thecircumstance of this dis- 
covery added to Hill’s fund of cheerfulness. 

« There,» said he; « does that look as if luck 
had deserted us? Better people than we have 
been reduced to rations of mule-meat before 
now. Of course, if this animal had been 
really thoughtful, he would have brought 
some greengroceries along in his pack, in 
which event we might have enjoyed our own 
garden here, so to speak. But we won't 
quarrel with our bread and butter—even if 
it is nothing but plain, ungarnished mule. 
You see, we are bound to get out of this 
predicament.» 

« By Jove!» said Lord Clambor, with en- 
thusiasm, «I believe you are right.» 

«I know I am,» said Hill, modestly, casting 
a speculative eye aloft. « We have nothing 
to fear now, except our enemy up there. If 
he will kindly hold off, and not take advan- 
tage of our defenseless position—» 

3ut he was interrupted by a rumble and a 
roar, a crash as if heaven and earth were 
smiting together, and we all sprang to our 
feet and looked into one another’s white 
faces. 

« What ’s that?» I asked when the tumult 
had subsided. 

Hill had seated himself almost immedi- 
ately, and now said in a careless, offhand 
way, as if such a trifling circumstance hardly 
merited an explanation: 


























«That? Oh, that ’s probably just another 
Englishman dropping in.» 

Clambor was getting in a measure accus- 
tomed to Hill’s pleasantries, but the voice 
with which he got off his regulation retort, 
«Oh, I say!» was decidedly feeble. 

«Sounds to me as if he had brought his 
whole island along,» pursued Hill, cheerfully. 

But the humor of the situation had rather 
a pallid color. I knew and Hill knew—we all 
knew—that if the accumulated snow on the 
mighty roof over our little house was sliding 
off the eaves in one 
place, there was no 
reason why it should WY 
not slide in another \ 
at any moment. Da- 
mocles’s sword was a 
puny instrument of 
destruction compared 
with the one hanging 
suspended over our 
heads. 

There are a few 
things — raindrops, 
microbes, gray hairs, | 
and _ troubles—that \ 
never come singly. 
And sometimes one 
piece of good luck 
pairs off with an- 
other, and there you 
have the beginning 
of a jolly family 
party in time. We fin- 
ished our breakfast 
of mule-steak,— Hill 
said we could call it 
beef if it would make 
it taste any better, — 
feeling our spirits 
reviving with every 
mouthful, and our 
confidence in the 
future returning in 
jumps. Sixty minutes later we had the con- 
nection made between the fissure and the flue, 
and had the gas lighted again, this time with- 
out accident of any sort. In an incredibly 
short time it became apparent that the bal- 
loon was reviving, too. Poor old Cloud Queen ! 
She was getting the chill out of her bones and 
straightening up again, preparing once more 
to soar into her own domain. To say that we 
rejoiced is a feeble way-of expressing it. As 
for Hill, he fairly wept. He ran over at the 
first motion of the great dull body, and lov- 
ingly took hold of a chain here and a chain 
there, as if they had been the hands of a 
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friend he had thought dead miraculously re- 
stored to him; and he talked encouragingly 
to it, as though his words were understood 
and were helpful. Then he rushed back to 
the boat. 

«Come, now,” he cried, seizing it vigor- 
ously, «with a will! We have no time to 
spare.» 

We took hold of it as men do when man- 
ning a life-boat, and we pushed it over the in- 
tervening space as the crew shove the craft 
in which they may perhaps be about to lose 

their lives—or save 

lives—into the surf. 

«We can’t wait, 
or hold her back with 
stay-lines until the as- 
cending power regains 
its full force,» said 
Hill; «it would n’t be 
safe. Besides, going 
up slowly will be our 
salvation. It ’s the 
only way of getting 

| the Cloud Queen out 
/ without damage that 
might ruin her.» 

We were attach- 
ing the chains to the 
boat as he talked, and 
we could see that 
they were gradually 
straightening out. 

«Get in, get in; 
wait for nothing!» 
cried Hill. 

LordClambor jump- 
ed first, and Jabez and 
I followed. Hill ran 
back for the ice-ax. 
As he returned I saw , 
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F him start, and throw 
his hand up to his 
GET IN!» head. When he reach- 


ed the side of the boat 
there was a little cut on his temple from 
which the blood trickled slowly. 
«Nothing but an icicle,» he remarked 
cheerfully, «and a small one, fortunately.» 
But we all knew the significance of that 
falling bit of ice. As the man stood there, 
with his hand on the taffrail, and his head 
thrown back to look at the balloon above us, 
I thought that never before had any human 
being lived in whom the spirit predominated 
so absolutely over the flesh. His face ex- 
pressed only a keen and comprehensive in- 
terest in the workings of the mechanism he 
had invented, and he was watching the pro- 
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cess of ascension with the same careful pro- 
fessional attention that he would have given 
it if he were preparing to ascend from any 
dooryard in France. It was the finest piece of 
absolute self-control in the face of imminent 
danger that I ever saw. We knew that, so 
far as our chances went, we might just as 
well be sitting over a mine of gunpowder to 
which the fuse was laid and lighted, cheer- 
fully hoping that the spark would expire be- 
fore it reached the powder. Clambor looked 
at our chief intently and steadily, but his 
face will never be more bloodless than it 
was then. 

« Ah,» said Hill, pleasantly, «she floats at 
last.» He gave the boat a slight push, and 
I perceived that we had indeed cleared the 
bottom of the gorge. 

« For heaven’s sake, get in!» I stammered. 
I felt that he would be quite capable, in that 
debonair, careless fashion of his, of letting 
us go without him if he found at the last 
moment that the balloon would not carry us 
all. Some suspicion of this crossed Clambor’s 
mind, too. The color came back to his face 
with a rush, and he sprang up like the gen- 
tleman that he was. 

«I say,» he cried, «none of that! If any 
one stays, I do.» ‘ 

« No, you don’t,» said I, feeling miserably 
mean to have him speak first. «Both your 
lives are worth something, and you have 
other folks to think of. I ’ve nobody but 
Jabez, and if anybody remains, we do—don’t 
we, Jabez?» 

Now I know that dog understood what I 
said, and what my words meant, just as well 
as if he had been human. He looked up at 
me seriously, shutting his lolling mouth the 
better to hear, and after a moment’s affec- 
tionate scrutiny he clambered up on my knee 
and licked my face. But Hill helped us over 
an awkward pause. 

«No heroics booked for this trip—thank 
you both, just the same. We can’t spare any- 
body; our party is too small. But Jabez is 
the last man that goes. Why, Jabez is our 
mascot, eh, old boy?» He gave hima friendly 
pat, but the dog looked sober and leaned hard 
against me, running his tongue out and back 
rapidly, as if he was searching about in his 
mouth for the right word, but could n’t quite 
get hold of it. He snuffled, too, and that was 
always a mark of deep feeling with Jabez. 
Altogether, I knew he had expressed himself 
something like this: 

« That ’s all right, thank you. I appreciate 
your attention, and I entertain the highest 
opinion of you as a gentleman and a fakir. 
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I’m glad to stay, too; but it would have been 
just as master said. I stand by master in 
everything. He’s the only man I know who 
is always absolutely right on all subjects.» 

To our great relief, Hill’s additional weight 
did not appear very materially to affect the 
upward tendency of the balloon, but, horns 
of the Alps! how it crawled! When I thought 
of the way we had shot up through space the 
day we left Chamonix, and compared it with 
the way we crabbed along now, it was mad- 
dening, even though I knew that in this slow 
progress lay our safety if the avalanche held 
off. But what a big word those two letters 
made just then! 

As we rose, and I looked back upon our 
prison, with its trampled snow and ice, 
through which ran the mark left by the 
boat like the trail of a great snake, while on 
the other side glowed and streamed our ban- 
ner of flame with its fringe of ascending 
smoke, I perceived that under our north wall 
there was a little jagged, wet trench, like 
that under a dripping house-eave in a thaw. 
Only this line curved and wound in and out 
with a sinuous, menacing, serpentine fashion 
like something alive, and moving according 
to its own erratic notions instead of tamely 
following the straight line of a carpenter’s 
wall. This sight did not add to any feeling 
of security that we might have had, and in 
the silence of the next few minutes there 
was a sound equally disquieting ascending to 
us—the sound of a sputtering hiss now and 
then, as drops of water from above splashed 
into the flame below. Water was also falling 
from the top of the balloon and trickling 
down the chains and valve-rope, and there 
was ever that monotonous drip, drip, drip on 
the floor of the cavern, seeming to our ex- 
cited imaginations to be steadily increasing 
in volume. Patter, patter, patter came the 
sound, like hundreds of fleet steps following 
us—steps of sprites and gnomes who dwell 
in habitations unknown to man, and resent 
his advent into their domains. Drip, drip, 
patter, patter—it was a veritable quickstep. 
All the trolls of the eternal hills were after 
us to drag us back. It seemed to me, as I 
lifted my horrified eyes away from the slowly 
increasing depth beneath to the strip of 
widening sky above, where the edges of the 
crevasse stretched like wide lips in a horrid, 
fiendish grin at our presumption, that we 
were literally in the mouth of the mountain. 
The question was, would the great jaws close 
upon us and crush us? And as we rose 
higher and higher and approached the top, 
I could see the glacier hanging curled over 


























the grinning lip like a 
cruel, lolling tongue 
waiting to lick us into 
the maw of eternity. 

Now it would be bad = 
enough toberoasted, or (i 1% 
smothered, or crushed, — 
or frozen. Any of these | 
words set by reality as 
a period to life smacks 
of the tragic. But to 
be roasted, and smoth- 
ered, and _ crushed, 
and frozen makes a 
combination death 
that rises into the 
realms of a disaster 
altogether too complex 
to be appreciated by 
any plain, unaspiring 
person. Few care fora 
death constructed on 
the composite order. 
At any rate, I never 
should select anything 
so ornate as that for 
my own demise; my 
tastes were always 
simple. But that was 
just what our prospects 
seemed to be for a few 
minutes, as we soared 
lazily out of that awful 
gulf. How green its walls were!—green or 
blue, as you choose to call it, —like grotesque 
cliffs of petrified sea-water, of deep-sea 
water, frozen and split asunder by some 
caprice of nature, filling an idle day with 
the ruin of an earthquake or the orchestra 
of a cyclone. 

The top of the balloon had evidently 
reached the level of the crevasse. We saw 
its huge shadow darkening the front of the 
suspended cataract above us. Leaning over 
the edge of the boat and looking up with 
suspended breath, we saw this shadow sud- 
denly careen violently to one side. The next 
moment the Cloud Queen was flung against 
the inanimate pile of carved and statuesque 
snow, chiseled thus by the savage tools of 
those wandering mountain sculptors and 
climbers, the untrammeled winds. We had 
been on the point of deliverance, we had 
caught breath to cheer; but now each man 
grasped the sides of the boat and waited in 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 
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silence. The good craft 
we were in was raking 
upward with violent 
jerks and plunges, as 
if the Cloud Queen was 
struggling with some 
mighty enemy to pre- 
serve her own life and 
the lives of her human 
cargo. Piecesof broken 
crust flaked off the 
snowy wall within 
reach of our hands and 
fell crumbling upon us. 
And then we saw the 
great white river begin 
to move; slowly, slug- 
gishly, with the creak 
of rending ice and the 
groaning grunt of some 
huge animal goaded 
and lashed into reluc- 
tant motion. And we— 
out of the vortex into 
which that frozen tor- 
rent began to pour ever 
faster and faster, we 
were jerked, like pup- 
pets on a string, up into 
the sunshine, into the 
sweet air, out of that 
well filled with noisome 
gases, but into a wind 
that bore us along like a feebly resisting fea- 
ther over that roaring Niagara into which 
it seemed we must inevitably be plunged. The 
Cloud Queen had risen out of the grave, only to 
be smitten by the mighty palm of a hurricane, 
and driven like a frightened bird against the 
ragged walls of the Matterhorn, or engulfed 
in the icy torrent below. A ghostly spume 
of snow rose from it as the resistless force 
of gravitation hurried it on, and the opposing 
winds plowed into it with savage thrusts and 
plunges of gusty strength. The great air- 
ship dipped and rose, rose and dipped, until 
at times we shut our eyes, feeling that the 
next instant would see us wrenched out of 
the air and tossed into the awful chaos of 
that entombing stream. With its thunder in 
our ears, and the fear of it in our hearts, we 
passed what seemed an eternity of time, ex- 
pecting each moment to be blotted out of 
existence as completely as if we had never 
been. 


Marion Manville Pope. 
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“The Century’s” Prizes for College Graduates. 


\ TITH the aim of encouraging literary activity 

among college graduates, THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE offers to give, during four successive 
years, three prizes of $250, open to persons who 
receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts in any 
college or university in the United States during 
the commencement seasons of 1897, 1898, 1899, 
and 1900. 


lst. For the best metrical writing of not fewer 
than fifty lines. 

2d. For the best essay in the field of biography, 
history, or literary criticism, of not fewer than four 
thousand or more than eight thousand words. 

3d. For the best story of not fewer than four 
thousand or more than eight thousand words. 


On or before June 1st of the year succeeding 
graduation, competitors must submit type-written 
manuscript to the Editor of THE CENTURY MAGA- 
ZINE, marked, outside and inside, « For the College 
Competition,» signed by a pen-name, and accom- 
panied by the name and address of the author in 
a separate sealed envelop, which will not be 
opened until the decision has been made. It is 
to be understood that the article submitted has 
not been previously published. 

The Editor, at his discretion, may withhold 
the award in any class in case no manuscript is 
thought worthy of the prize. 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE reserves the right to 
print the prize manuscripts without further pay- 
ments, the copyright to revert to the authors 
three months after the date of publication.’ 





THE above offer has been formulated after consultation 
with some of the leading educators of the United States. 
In some respects the proposition differs from the usual 
prize offer. It is meant to cover a wide range of belles- 
lettres, and to stimulate interest in purely literary pro- 
duction on the part of college graduates. It may be 
said that «short-story » writing needs no extraordinary 
stimulus in this country. The « output» is already large, 
and much of it is of excellent quality. Perhaps in this 
case the demand has had the usual effect upon the sup- 
ply. It has, we believe, always been the habit to decry 
«magazine poetry,» even when a large part of it was 
written by those who are regarded as our « great poets.» 
But then and now the poetry of the better American maga- 
zines has probably been of finer quality than indiscrimi- 


! The above was announced in the public press Satur- 
day, July 24, 1897, 
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nate criticism concedes. The department of our litera- 
ture perhaps most in need of stimulus is that of the essay. 
There would seem to be fewer well-equipped and accom- 
plished critics and essayists than our literature needs. 

THE CENTURY’s offer naturally brings up considera- 
tion of the often-noticed fact that so few of our literary 
men, since the earlier days, have been college graduates. 
The writer some years ago made up a list of about 
forty of the then living prominent American authors. 
A very small proportion of these were found to be col- 
lege graduates. The proportion of that class of writers 
appears to be gradually increasing; but if a list were 
made of a dozen or fifteen of the men and women now 
at the head of American literature, the public would be 
surprised to find that there were so many more A. M.’s, 
L. H. D.’s, and LL. D.’s than B. A.’s among them. 

Doubtless the greater attention given of late in some 
of the colleges and universities to the study of litera- 
ture pure and simple, especially to English literature, 
is partly due to a knowledge of their own disproportion- 
ate representation in our modern authorship. 

The direct efficacy of institutions, of academies, in 
the creation of artists in general will always be a mat- 
ter of dispute, as well as the question of the benefit of 
the academy to the individual genius. Would Shakspere 
and Keats have done better if they had had the advan- 
tages of university training? Would Milton have been 
greater without these advantages? Is Winslow Homer 
a greater painter because he never studied in Paris, or 
is he great in spite of having missed the discipline of 
the Beaux Arts ? Duubtless John Keats would have been 
glad to have had John Milton’s «opportunities,» but 
would he then have enriched the literature of the world 
with more exquisite odes than those « On a Grecian Urn» 
and «To a Nightingale»? Questions like these are, 
and will always remain, very pretty subjects for debate. 

Debatable also is the question of the value of prizes 
in stimulating literary activity of a high order. One of 
our advisers remarks that such prizes have not worked 
well among undergraduates in a certain university, as 
the young men have preferred to put their work on the 
regular subjects of instruction. But such a result of 
the prize method among undergraduates does not imply a 
similar result among graduates, as the conditions are, 
of course, entirely different. Others of our educational 
advisers are very hopeful concerning the experiment. At 
any rate, the experiment appears to be well worth try- 
ing, and we trust that substantial good will come of it. 








Good Men and Bad City Government. 


It is a generally acknowledged fact that in the govern- 
ment of cities America has made its most conspicuous 
governmental failures. An incident of such failures, and 
partly accounting for them, is the frequent refusal of 
the men most active in all good works to participate in 
what is termed «local politics»—even in «reform» 























politics,—for the reason that such participation would 
interfere with their usefulness in connection with those 
religious and philanthropic organizations with which 
they are identified. The situation is very clearly set 
forth in an extremely interesting book published not 
long ago by a young citizen of New York, well known 
as one of the originators of the City Club, whose study 
of political conditions has not been the less thorough 
and fruitful because disinterested and public-spirited. 
Mr. Edmond Kelly says, in his chapter on « The Church 
and the State,»! that the necessity of holding off from 
politics on the part of the churches and the lay insti- 
tutions which are kindred thereto has had a subtle re- 
action upon all who attend church; «so that abstention 
from politics has grown to be a sort of virtue, and, in- 
deed, a matter of pride.» Again, church and charitable 
institutions are brought into contact with municipal 
office-holders, but generally in the relation of men who 
have favors to ask. These institutions are often land- 
owners. «Every owner of land is brought continually 
into contact with the city authorities in regard to such 
questions as assessments, improvements, sewers, police 
protection, and the like.» In cities « where a per capita 
allowance is paid to religious institutions for those whom 
they support, this relation is intimate, and apt to become 
collusive. Charitable societies are continually called 
upon to confer with the heads of public charities, of 
prisons, of public schools. The necessity for this inter- 
course occasions a mutual disposition to be on good 
terms with one another; especially is this the case with 
those who are in the relation of suppliants for favor. 
There arises, therefore, amongst church-goers and chari- 
table people a notion that, however evil the city authori- 
ties may be, they are to be appeased, not fought, and, 
in the language of a contributor to the ‘Charities Re- 
view, that more can be got out of them by codperation 
than by resistance.» 

Mr. Kelly goes on to say—and he evidently is speak- 
ing from close experience—that when a movement is 
started to reform unendurable abuses, and when appeals 
are made for assistance, the reformer is amazed at the 
answers often received. 


Clergymenvery justly say that they cannot divide their 
congregations by introducing amongst them the sword 
of politics. The same answer is made by such bodies as 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, by the managers 
of workmen’s and boys’ clubs—in fact, byevery religious 
institution that has a pulpit or educational influence, 
But this is not all. The habit of tolerating municipal 
abuses and of conciliating municipal bosses has created 
a temperament which is perhaps a still more redoubt- 
able enemy to good government than the enforced neu- 
trality of religious bodies; for it is temperament that 
determines conduct, and it is from the conduct of her 
citizens that a city benefits or suffers. Now if the tem- 
perament of the best of her citizens is one of submission 
to municipal misgovernment and of aloofness from all 
mutters political, then the salt has lost its saltness, and 
we may well ask, Wherewith shall it be salted? 


Some good men beg off because they are devoting all 
their energies to the correction of some social evi! in 
the community, and they do not wish to diminish their 
influence by political complications. «And so we are 
like a well-intentioned but insubordinate crew on an 


1 «Evolution and Effort and their Relation to Religion 
and Politics.» D. Appleton and Company. 
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unseaworthy ship. Each one of us has attached himself 
to a particular leak, and will not hear of giving heed 
to any other matter, however much greater may be its 
importance to the safety of the ship.» While one is 
sponging away a few drops near at hand, tons of water 
are pouring into a gaping hole. 


Especially in our cities, the elections, except under 
exceptional conditions, carry out the will, not of the 
people, but of a few corrupt political leaders, and it is 
only rarely, fitfully, and under extraordinary circum- 
stances that the real popular will is expressed. It is 
also clear that this is due to the fact that the citizen 
has abdicated in favor of political machines; that in so 
doing he has been guilty of a political crime; and that 
if he performed his clear political duty,— that is to say, 
if he took the necessary steps to see that the proper 
candidates were nominated, and gave as much time to 
secure such nominations at periods of small excitement 
as he does at periods of great excitement,—it would be 
perfectly possible — nay, easy — for him to have his way 
year in and year out. In other words, the citizen only at- 
tends to his political duties when driven to it by impulse 
and temper; he never performsthem forthe same reason 
that he does his domestic duties — because they are du- 
ties, and he feels under a moral obligation to do so, It 
is believed that if the citizen knew what vital interests 
depended upon the yearly elections; if he were alive to 
the uselessness of devoting his time to charitable and 
philanthropic societies so long as the administration of 
our public charities, of our public schools, and of our 
public prisons was in the hands of ignorant and self- 
seeking politicians ; if he appreciated that it was idle to 
spend his money on private charities so long as the 
money of the city was being squandered in manufac- 
turing the very paupers and criminals which it was his 
aim to succor; if, in a word, he understood that his well- 
intentioned efforts have only for effect to trim the luxu- 
riance of vice, and by trimming to promote its growth, 
it is believed that the energy, wealth, and disinterest- 
edness that now dissipate themselves in infructuous if 
not in absolutely injurious effect would, by concentra- 
tion in better-directed channels, purge the State of poli- 
ticians, relieve the laboring classes of the incubus of 
pauperism, and largely diminish the effect of crime. 


The author’s contention is that virtually every great 
problem which now faces humanity is a political one. 
«The problem of pauperism and socialism, of education 
and crime, can only be handled by the State.» He holds 
that in a broad sense political duties have a religious 
character, and that although the church may not be an 
instrument through which the work can be effected, « it 
is through religion only that the work of regeneration 
can effectually be accomplished» By religion the au- 
thor is far from meaning ecclesiasticism; he defines the 
religious spirit philosophically as « the desire and reso- 
lution to fight animal instinct in so far as it clashes 
against spiritual instincts essential to social life.» 

Mr. Kelly’s practical suggestion is that what the 
churches, as such, cannot do, good men in the church 
can do. He thinks that « the spirit of enthusiasm which 
has heretofore been employed in organizing private 
charities should now be employed in organizing effort 
to achieve more fruitful results through the more pow- 
erful operation of public office» He is aware of the 
necessity of avoiding any sectarian bias, but he thinks 
that the clergymen could do a great deal of a practical 
character in such movements, which should be thor- 
oughly non-partizan. 

Mr. Kelly’s timely work unites general philosophical 
discussion with statements and suggestions of immedi- 
ate and pressing application. Some of his readers may 
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not follow with approval either all his philosophical 
leadings or all the details of his practical program; but 
probably most of those who read his argument will ac- 
knowledge to a new and vivid sense of the evils which 
need to be corrected in American municipal government, 
and will agree with the author that a great amount 
of ethical effort is being diverted from its proper chan- 
nel in the refusal of so many men of virtue to make 
their influence felt for good government. Under the 
system of universal suffrage such diversion is little less 
than a crime against the state. 

There are so-called « good men,» leading church mem- 
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bers, active in American municipal politics, who merely 
illustrate how much harm can be done by the possessers 
of a dual conscience—one for the Lord’s day, and one 
for election day; and there are « political parsons » who 
are a public nuisance. But there are a great many 
churchmen who are « good» even in the trying field of 
public duty, and there are clergymen whose good sense 
makes their participation in civic affairs never other 
than proper and useful. But good citizenship needs to 
be reinforced more largely with these elements, for the 
fight is on for good city government in all parts of the 
country. 





Glave’s Last Letter and his Death. 
NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


HE conclusion, in the present number, of the material 

from the diary of the African explorer Glave adds in- 
terest to the private letters which follow, and which 
form an interesting postscript to this important series. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Glave died just at the 
conclusion of his expedition, May 12, 1895, at Matadi, 
near the mouth of the Congo. 

Shortly after his arrival at Matadi, he wrote a letter 
to the President of The Century Co., dated April 25, 
1895, in part as follows: 

« ... The administration of the Belgians is decid- 
edly progressive. Five large, comfortable boats have 
replaced the tiny A. I. A. Royale and En Avant on the 
upper river; a reliable postal service has been estab- 
lished to the very limits of the state territories; the 
Arab slavers have been crushed beyond ever again be- 
ing a menace to the state’s authority; and the Congo 
Railway, already running over a well-laid track for sixty 
miles, promises completion in three years’ time, pro- 
vided sufficient funds are found. This line will of course 
supersede the miserable depopulating system of manual 
transport by the native porters (the Bakongo), and will, 
when finished between Matadi and Stanley Pool, bring 
the heart of Africa within easy reach of the markets of 
the world by steam communication. The state intends 
also to carry a telegraph line from the coast to Tan- 
ganyika, and operations are already begun. 

« Coffee of a superior quality has been found to grow 
out here in nearly every district, with most promising 
results; and, to my mind, coffee and rubber will consti- 
tute the main articles of profitable export. Ivory is 
getting constantly scarcer, and in a few years’ time 
trade in elephant-tusks will have yielded up its impor- 
tant position in the list of African products. All the 
Belgians on the Congo are elated at the prospect of the 
Congo Free State being taken over by Belgium and 
made into a (colony); but this country cannot become 
a colony in the true sense of the word. Its unhealthy 


climate forbids this. Not only have dangerous fevers 
to be fought, but the climate reduces one’s vigor and 
strength, and one’s blood becomes watery and poor. It 
appears to me that even if colonists decide to face these 
dangerous conditions, the next generation will bear the 
brunt of the experiment. I have frequently seen chil- 
dren who have been born out on the Congo, and they are 
always bloodless-looking little creatures, and at the first 
opportunity they are sent home for safety. The fact of 
being born out here does not exempt them from fevers. 
Recently I saw a little girl ten months old who had al- 
ready had several fevers. 

« With regard to African sicknesses, experience and 
experiment are constantly furnishing knowledge con- 
cerning the remedies and treatment to be employed. 
Bilious, hematuric, or black-water fever is the prin- 
cipal menace to life, and often proves suddenly fatal; in 
spite of the ablest doctoring, a patient sometimes dies 
after two days’ illness. On the other hand, certain con- 
stitutions resist these fevers in a remarkable way. Dr. 
Sims, of the American Union Missionary Society, who 
has been eight years at Leopoldville without going toa 
temperate climate, remains in good health in spite of 
having had, besides small fevers, twelve hematuric or 
black-water attacks! .. . 

«The occupation of the territories of the Congo Free 
State by the Belgians is an enormous expense, and the 
administration is making most frantic efforts to obtain 
a revenue of a size sufficient to enable it to pay its way. 
In the fighting consequent upon this policy, owing to the 
inability or disinclination of natives to bring in rubber, 
slaves are taken—men, women, and children, called in 
state documents libérés ! These slaves, or prisoners, are 
most of them sent down-stream, first to Leopoldville. 
There the children are handed over to a Jesuit mission to 
be schooled and to receive military training from a state 
officer established at the mission for that purpose. In 
two years this Catholic mission has buried three hundred 
of these poor, unfortunate little children, victims of the 
inhuman policy of the Congo Free State! In one month 
seventy-three new graves were made! On the Ville de 
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Bruzelles, the big state boat upon which I descended 
the Congo, we took on board at the equator one hundred 
and two little homeless, motherless, fatherless children, 
varying from four years to seven or eight, among them 
a few little girls. Many of them had frightful ulcers 
which showed no sign of having been attended to, al- 
though there was a state doctor at the equator station. 
Some few had a tiny strip of cloth, two or three inches 
wide, tucked in a string around the waist to hide their 
nakedness, but half of them were perfectly naked. As 
they were huddled together on the lower deck of the 
boat on the damp, chill mornings, shivering with cold, 
death was marking many more for hasty baptism and 
a grave at the Jesuit mission near Leopoldville. By the 
time we reached Kinsassa, Stanley Pool, there was a 
great deal of sickness among the children, principally 
fevers and coughs; many were hopelessly ill. If the 
Arabs had been the masters, it would be styled iniquitous 
trafficking in human flesh and blood; but being under the 
administration of the Congo Free State, it is merely a 
part of their philanthropic system of liberating the 
natives! The whole world seems to think that the 
Congo Free State is a civilizing influence, and that phi- 
lanthropy and love of justice are prompting every effort 
of the administration. . . . It is his [the King of Bel- 
gium’s] duty to learn the true state of things in the 
dominion of which he is sovereign. . . . I feel myself 
considerably run down by my residence in Africa; my 
physical strength does not diminish, but I am anemic, 
liverish, and mentally sluggish. . . . 

« At this moment there are no startling movements 
on the Congo, and were it not for the forced commerce 
peace would reign everywhere. In the Stanley Falls 
regions Commandant Lothaire has a big expedition com- 
posed of twelve whites, three hundred regular soldiers, 
and a host of irregulars. He has gone northeast from 
the falls to Lake Albert Nyanza, with the idea of estab- 
lishing the state’s authority in these regions, and intends 
placing small garrisons along his route to establish com- 
munication through the land. One of the objects of this 
expedition—one might safely say the main one—is the 
collection of ivory, said to be in vast quantities in the 
native villages. Captain Franqui is on the Upper Onellé; 
and according to what news leaks out from the official 
bureau, the state has had serious fighting, and Franqui 
is in urgent need of assistance. . . .» 

On April 11 the Rev. Lawson Forfeitt, of the Baptist 
mission at Underhill, near Matadi, addressed Mr. Glave, 
who was on his way down the river, in the following 
kindly spirit: « Your message arrived yesterday with a 
letter for Mr. Casement, who was here last month. . . . 
Thinking it possible you might be sick on the road, and 
in need of help, I opened your letter. I trust you will 
pardon the liberty. . . . My wife and I hope you will 
give us the pleasure of your company while you are in 
the neighborhood.» 

On May 20, 1895, Mr. Forfeitt described the visit and 
death of Mr. Glave in the following letter to the Presi- 
dent of the Century Co. 

«The sad news of the death of Mr. E. J. Glave will 
have reached you ere this letter arrives. Mr. W. Clay- 
ton Pickersgill, C. B., British consul, landed here from 
the coast an hour after Mr. Glave died; and as he left 
two days later for Europe, he kindly-undertook to write 
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you and the relatives in England while on the voyage. 
Just before the end came, Mr. Glave requested me to 
take charge of all his effects, and deal with them as per 
inclosed memorandum. In going through his correspon- 
dence I found letters from you, the tone of which showed 
me that you regarded Mr. Glave not simply from the 
point of view of professional association, but that you 
entertained for him feelings of real personal friendship 
and esteem. 

«I feel, therefore, that you will wish to know some- 
thing more than the fact of the death, and that any 
further details I can give will be received with sorrow- 
ful satisfaction by you and Mr. Glave’s many friends in 
America. 

«I believe Mr. Glave wrote to you by the mail which 
left here on April 27, so that you would hear of his safe 
arrival at this point, the port of departure for Europe, 
he having successfully accomplished the great feat of 
crossing the continent. 

«I had not met Mr. Glave before, but of course his 
name as that of an old African was well known to me. 
I need not say that my wife and I looked forward to his 
arrival with much pleasure, and we greatly enjoyed his 
company during the two or three weeks he stayed here 
as our guest. We are happy to believe he also enjoyed 
the time spent here, for in a letter to my brother at 
Upoto, Upper Congo, one thousand miles from here, he 
wrote on May 10, only two days before his death, as 
follows: 

«<I do not at all regret the delays, for the missions 
down here have extended to me the greatest kindness. 
To your brother and Mrs. Forfeitt I am deeply indebted 
for their untiring consideration and whole-souled hos- 
pitality. I have spent about two weeks with them, and 
felt from the first moment thoroughly at home. It is 
indeed a great privilege to enjoy such sterling friend- 
ship» 

«I trust you will not misunderstand my motive in ven- 
turing to quote Mr. Glave’s kind words. My sole object 
is to enable you as faras possible to gather how he 
spent the last two or three weeks of his life, in agree- 
able association and fellowship with his own country- 
men, and not away alone in the bush. This fact, I think, 
will give some comfort to his friends at home. 

« While here Mr. Glave made excursions of two or 
three days each on the Congo Railway (in course of con- 
struction), and to Yellala Falls, the last of the cataracts. 
He took several photographs of the latter to include in 
THE CENTURY articles. 

«Qn the 3d of May Mr. Glave had a small fever here, 
which was soon overcome; and for the most part, until 
the fatal attack of the 11th and 12th, he was in good 
health and spirits, and looking forward with great de- 
light to meeting his friends in Europe and America once 
more. He had already taken a cabin on the steamship 
Coomassie, and all his luggage was on board. Indeed, 
he spent one night on the steamer, as an attack of fever 
came on suddenly when he was there on the 9th. I 
visited him early next morning, and found him dressed 
and apparently all right again. Finding the steamer’s 
sailing was delayed two or three days, Mr. Glave pre- 
ferred to return to Underhill in our boat with me, so as 
to be away from the noise and bustle on the vessel. 

«That day, Friday, the 10th inst., was spent quietly 
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at this station. When he went to bed, we advised him 
to take breakfast before rising next morning. I went 
to his room in the morning, and placed my hand on his 
forehead to see if he had any return of the fever. 
Noticing this, he said, «Oh, I have no fever. I thought 
he had, so fetched a thermometer, which registered his 
temperature at 102.2°. Of course we kept him in bed 
and applied the usual remedies and treatment. The 
temperature rose steadily, and continued high all day, 
but he was cheerful and took nourishment well, and also 
quinine, etc. 

«I decided to sit up that night. At 11:30 P. M. our 
patient slept, and did not wake till 3:30 a. M. His 
temperature had come down well. I gave him ‘ Brand’s 
Essence, and he went to sleep again until 6 A. M., by 
which hour the temperature was almost normal. Symp- 
toms continued very favorable until after midday on 
Sunday, the 12th. At 2 P. M. the temperature went up 
a little, but it was not until four o’clock that it exceeded 
the previous day’s record. We did all we possibly could 
to induce perspiration, but with little result. At five 
o’clock we felt the case to be very serious; and Mr. 
Glave himself evidently felt the same, for he turned to 
me and said: ‘If I die, Mr. Forfeitt, I want you to send 
all my papers and photographs to The Century Co., and 
all my other things to my brother, George Glave, 14 
Paternoster Square, London, who is to sell all for the 
benefit of my mother.) 

«Soon after this he became for the first time delirious 
and violent. We tried a cold bath to reduce the tempera- 
ture; but all was unavailing, and at 6:15 p. M., after a 
short time of quiet, though still unconscious, our friend 
died. 

«I cannot tell you how great a shock it has been to me 
and my wife, and to my colleague, Mr. Pinnock, who had 
shared the nursing. Our own sorrow is great, and we 
desire to assure you, and all the relatives and friends, 
of our heartfelt sympathy; and we earnestly pray that 
God may graciously comfort all who have been so sorely 
bereaved by this sad event. I have seen many fevers out 
here, and not a few fatal cases, but never one exactly 
like this in its course and sudden termination. 

«On Monday morning, at nine o’clock, we buried Mr. 
Glave’s remains in the graveyard of this mission, the 
funeral being attended by all our European neighbors 
who could possibly be present. I inclose several letters 
from some who could not attend, thinking you may like 
to see them.» 

Edward James Glave would have been thirty-three 
years old on the following September 13. In THE CENn- 
TuRY for October, 1895, was printed an account of 
«Glave’s Career,» including his explorations in Africa 


and Alaska. 
Editor of The Century. 


Public-School Lectures in New York. 
A SUGGESTION TO OTHER CITIES. 


THE courses of free lectures for the people given under 
the auspices of the Board of Education in New York 
have met with such success that perhaps a few words 
concerning the system and its results may be of value 
to other cities. In 1888 the State legislature passed an 
act authorizing the Board of Education of New York 
City to provide for a course of free lectures for working- 
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men and workingwomen, to be given in the school-houses 
of the city. Fifteen thousand dollars were appropriated 
to carry out the plan. The Board of Education placed 
the matter in the hands of the Committee on Evening 
Schools, and during the first lecture season, which lasted 
from January to April, 1889, 186 lectures were given in 
six school-houses in the most densely populated centers 
of the city, the total attendance being 22,149, or an 
average of 119 persons at each lecture. During the 
next season 329 lectures were given between October 
and April, at seven centers, the total attendance being 
26,632, or an average of 81 at each lecture. Compar- 
ing this number with that of the previous year, the com- 
mittee began to doubt either the popularity of this form 
of instruction or the wisdom of the management. It was 
resolved to place the care of the free lectures under 
one responsible head, and Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, well 
known as an educator, was chosen to direct the work. 
His reforms in the free-lecture system were: first, the 
issuing of ten thousand pocket bulletins from each cen- 
ter, containing the list of lecturers and a brief state- 
ment explanatory of each lecture; second, large placards 
in the windows of neighboring stores and in shops and 
factories, giving the lecturers’ names and subjects. 
Changes were made in the corps of lecturers, and liberal 
use of the stereopticon was decided upon. Technical 
scientific lectures were made plain by experiments. The 
attendance at the 185 lectures given the next season 
was 78,295, an average of 423 at each lecture. Some 
of the practical subjects treated that season were 
« Every-day Accidents, and How to Meet Them,» « How 
to Breathe,» « How to Take Care of the Eyes and Ears,» 
« Light and Color,» «Practical Electricity,» «How Worlds 
are Made,» «The Cafions of the Colorado,» « Abraham 
Lincoln,» «Money, and How to Make It,» «Survey of 
Architecture,» etc. While these lectures were not given 
in courses, a correlation was maintained between many 
of the subjects, so that a current of interest was sup- 
ported throughout. The most instructive lectures were 
the ones most keenly enjoyed, and the attendance was 
so large at many of the school-houses that it was diffi- 
cult to accommodate the people. A bill was passed by 
the next legislature empowering the Board of Educa- 
tion to rent halls if necessary; and Cooper Union Hall, 
the American Museum of Natural History, and the 
Hebrew Institute were brought into use. One of the 
problems confronting the managers was how to secure 
the services of able lecturers for the small sum of ten 
dollars; but it was soon discovered that many men of 
excellent talent were willing to lend a helping hand even 
for so small a fee. 

The attendance during the fourth season was 122,243. 
The next year the lectures were made more varied, and 
130,830 people heard 310 lectures. The sixth season, 
170,368 people attended 383 lectures; and the seventh 
season there were 224,118 people present at 502 lec- 
tures. In 1895-96 this number was increased to 392,733 
and 1040 lectures, of which 795 were illustrated with 
stereopticon views, and 73 by experiments. They were 
held at thirty different centers, and the attendance on 
the last night was 9289. During the past season, clos- 
ing April 1, 1897, 426,357 persons heard 1066 lectures. 

A strong evidence of the popular favor is the univer- 
sal good order and eager attention characteristic of the 
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audiences in every part of the city. Besides the local 
superintendent of the lecture center, policemen, private 
detectives, and others are always on duty, though their 
services are seldom required. Having delivered kectures 
during the last season at twenty of the centers, includ- 
ing every grade of audience, from the Battery to Bed- 
ford Park, on both sides of the city, the attendance 
ranging in number from 250 to 2200, I can bear per- 
sonal.testimony to the delightful sympathy, the whole- 
souled responsiveness, and the perfect decorum of the 
people. The work has grown until it has become the 
largest free-lecture course in the world—a people’s uni- 
versity, without a building of its own or a faculty, but 
inspired and carried out by the masses it is helping to 
educate and humanize. 

New York is peculiarly fortunate in having so much 
available lecture talent at hand; but similar results can 
be obtained, with patience and persistence, by the school 
boards of many others of the larger towns and cities, 
especially in university towns where lecturers are plen- 
tiful. Ministers, lawyers, doctors, teachers, and other 
well-informed people could be called upon, and lectures 
on citizenship, literature, travel, business, natural his- 
tory, laws of health, and questions of the day could be 
intelligently treated in hundreds of cities. This truly 
noble and far-reaching system of culture might be em- 
ployed to the physical, intellectual, and moral elevation 
of many other communities of the American common- 
wealth. Doubtless Dr. Leipziger, under whose skilful 
management the system has been developed in New 
York, would send helpful material to any who cared to 
address him at his office in the Board of Education 
building, 146 Grand street, New York. 


New York. S. T. Willis. 


«The Century’s” American Artists Series. 
IRVING RAMSAY WILES. 


IRVING RAMSAY WILEs is best known for his excellent 
compositions in black and white, many of which have 
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Irish Love Song. 


2 darling, you white one, you sigh of fresh air, 
With stars for your bright eyes, and wind for your hair, 
And snow on your bosom,—’t is inside it too,— 

You’ll kill me wid grievin’, faith, that’s what you'll do! 


There ’s sun in your kisses, there ’s frost in your frown, 
An’ there ’s light in your smile to light valley and town; 
Yet I, in the dark, must go pokin’ around; 

’T would be well for my peace I was undher the ground! 


Did Nature grow stingy, imposin’ a dearth, 

Faith, you as one blossom would save a bleak earth; 
And were I the wild wind, I ’d roamin’ forego 

To hang tendherly over the spot where you ’d grow. 
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appeared in THE CENTURY; but as a painter he is equally 
worthy. The quality of the work, both in oil and water- 
colors, which he shows from time to time at the exhibi- 
tions is so much above the average as to cause his 
painter friends to wish that the demands of the pub- 
lishers upon his time were less exigeant. 

The leading characteristics of Mr. Wiles’s painting 
and designing are refinement and good taste, a color- 
sense in the main attractive, good drawing, and a 
« touchy » handling that is not too loose. These qualities 
eminently fit him for portrait-painting, in which he has 
been successful, and in which those interested in his 
career hope to see him obtain a wider field. 

Mr. Wiles, who is only thirty-six, has had a uniformly 
progressive career. Born in Utica, New York, he first 
studied with his father, L. M. Wiles, himself a good 
painter; later, at the Art Students’ League, under Carroll 
Beckwith and William M. Chase. In 1882 he went abroad, 
and entered L’Académie Julien, where he had the ad- 
vantage of the criticism of Le Febvre and that wonder- 
ful teacher, the late G. R. C. Boulanger. Mr. Wiles was 
also the pupil of Carolus Duran. 

Upon his return to America in 1884, he at once came 
to the front as an illustrator. In 1886 he received the 
third Hallgarten prize, National Academy of Design, 
for the painting «The Corner-table»; 1889, the T. B. 
Clarke prize, National Academy of Design, for the 
picture we print as a frontispiece, «The Sonata»; 
1897, the W. G. Evans prize, Water Color Society; 1889, 
honorable mention, Paris Exposition; 1893, medal, 
World’s Columbian Exhibition; 1897, medal for portrait- 
ure, Tennessee Centennial. 

Mr. Wiles is an associate of the National Acad- 
emy of Design, a member of the Society of American 
Artists, the Water Color Club, and the Society of 
Painters in Pastel. 

His principal portraits are of Dr. Edward Eggleston, 
Mr. Richard H. Halsted, General Martindale, and Mrs. 
Hugh J. Grant. 

W. Lewis Fraser. 
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Oh, Molly avourneen, I ’m wastin’ apace; 

And the last thing on earth that needs spoilin’’s my face. 
Faith, the dogs in the village run howlin’ wid fright 
At the sight of me walkin’ abroad in the night. 


But I ’ll own you, my dewdrop, my flush of young dawn; 
Though the chase be a long one, I'll thrain wid the fawn; 
And Ill have you and hold you, your heart to my heart, 
Till no wiles of this world can put us apart. 


Oh, Ill cherish and tend you and feast you on love, 
Till the angels, in envy, look down from above; 
And the grave earth itself ’l] be one glowing smile 
That ‘ll start ‘neath your footsteps and spread mile by 
mile! 
Thomas D. Bolger. 
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«The Man who Does his Work.” 


Tuis life is a strain and a struggle; 
We are born to a world of care; 


And of all the scurries and woes and worries 


I’ve had a bit more than my share. 


It ’s idle to say that it ’s even, 
And there ’s no such thing as chance: 


Though one has trouble, another has double; 


One scrapes for the other to dance. 


And some, they whine and they whimper, — 


That ’s the kind that will never be missed; 


For honest labor there ’s always a neighbor 
To lend him a helping fist. 


This much I have learned for my comfort: 
It ’s never worth while to shirk; 

Blow east, blow west, the world wags best 
For the man who does his work. 


A Reply to Ceelebs.! 


THouGH deeply moved by your appeal, 
I hesitate to speak, 
And yet I do so; for I feel 
I am the one you seek. 
I lay my maiden shyness by, 
I stoop to raise the glove, 
Such kindred souls as you and I 
May frankly treat of love. 


My mirror and my bank-account 
In sweet accordance show 

My charms to equal in amount 
The list you dwell on so; 

I always have a cheerful smile, 
An ample balance, too; 

I am an orphan; and my style, 
I think, would dazzle you. 


But, Coelebs, on the other hand, 
My standard, too, is high; 

I too have sought, I too demand, 
Perfection in reply. 

There are conditions (just a few) 
Which, I should like to state, 

Must be embodied for me, too, 
Ere I accept a mate. 


I only ask for manly grace, 
Proficiency in sport, 

An easy manner, high-bred face, 
A wit that foils retort, 

A powerful mind, keen business sense, 
A place in wide affairs— 

In short, a man of prominence, 
Whose wife his honors shares. 


Your verse has kindled answering fire, 
You seek perfection, too. 

If you prove all that I desire, 
I'll prove the same to you. 

But if you do not, Celebs, then 
I really cannot see 

Why less than such a man of men 
Expects a wife like me. 


Hope D. Firde. 
1 See THE CENTURY for March, 1897, page 800. 
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The Poster Girl. 


(AFTER “THE BLESSED DAMOZEL.”) 

THE blessed Poster-girl leaned out 
From a pinky-purple heaven. 

One eye was red and one was green; 
Her bang was cut uneven; 

She had three fingers on her hand, 
And the hairs on her head were seven. 


Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No sunflowers did adorn; 

But a heavy Turkish portiére 

- Was very neatly worn; 

And the hat that lay along her back 
Was yellow like canned corn. 


It was a kind of wobbly wave 
That she was standing on, 

And high aloft she flung a scarf 
That must have weighed a ton; 

And she was rather tall—at least 
She reached up to the sun. 


She curved and writhed, and then she said, 
Less green of speech than blue: 

« Perhaps I am absurd—perhaps 
I don’t appeal to you; 

But my artistic worth depends 
Upon the point of view.» 


I saw her smile, although her eyes 
Were only smudgy smears; 

And then she swished her swirling arms, 
And wagged her gorgeous ears. 

She sobbed a blue-and-green-checked sob, 
And wept some purple tears. 

Carolyn Wells. 
«Po’ Linger!» 


WUNSsT’pun a time dar wuz a po’ ole man name’ Linger, 
en he tuk mighty bad off. He wuz a-layin’ in he baid 
when, ’way up in de air, here come Mr. Turkey-buzzard 
a-circlin’ round, circlin’ round. Den he drap a leetle 
lower en lower, ’twell he ’gin ter go flip-flop, flip-flop; 
den he res’ ’pun de fence, en dis am whut he sing: « Po’ 
Linger!» Den Linger say: « Wait er leetle longer.» Mr. 
Turkey-buzzard riz f’om de fence, en here come anoder 
circlin’, circlin’ round; den dey bofe flip-flop down to 
res’ on dat fence. Den he sing: « Po’ Linger! » En fom de 
house de answer come fort’: « Neber min’.» Den he hunch 
hisse’f todes t’ oder, en sot. Den free er fo’ more buz- 
zards come, en dey did likewise, e’ singin’ ’fo’ dey settled: 
« Po’ Linger! » En he’spon’ back, mighty low now: « Neber 
min’.» Dey sets and dey wait; den de las’ ter come hop 
down, en whin he git to de house he peep frough de chink, 
en sing out wunst mo’: « Po’—Linger! » Nobody ain’ say- 
in’ nutten; ag’in he sing: «Po’—Linger!» Dey’s all now 
crowdin’ roun’ de do’, some yit peepin’ frough de chinks. 

Dey luks roun’, en tu’n dey haids f’om side ter side; 
but nobody ain’ a-sayin’ nutten. Den dey bu’sts open de 
do’, en all hops en sings: 

« Mighty good pickin’s et de barbycue! mighty good 
pickin’s et de barbycue!» 

Arter a while dey all riz up in de air higher en higher, 
en keep a-gwine ’twell dey ’s clean outen sight. In de 
house dere ’s layin’ ‘pun de flo’ a leetle pile er dry bones. 


eae ee S. M. Polk. 
PRESS, NEW YORK. 
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